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EDITORIAL 








— On the Second A.S.T.T. National Conference and Seminar 


Mr. ROBERT J. BAYER, Editor 
Traffic World 


DEAR Mr. EpITor: 


The American Society of Traffic and Transportation held 
its second national conference and seminar in Pittsburgh last 
week. I was there. It turned out to be a great meeting— 
well organized, well conducted, with leaders from all areas 
of transportation as panel participants and speakers. Those 
in charge, and those who participated made a real contribu- 
tion to the progress of the Society. They deserve commenda- 
tion not only from it but from the entire traffic fraternity. 


The comprehensive account of the proceedings appearing 
in this issue of TRAFFIC WoRLD carries our exclusive photo- 
gtaphs. I am glad to know that the executive committee of 
the Society accepted our offer to furnish special reprints of 
our illustrated account for distribution among its members 
and elsewhere. That recognition spurred us in doing our 
best to write and print a complete and accurate report. 


One of the wise things the Society did at Pittsburgh was 
to reelect its officers for another annual term. This was a 
deserved acknowledgment of the fine job Board .Chairman 
Vayo, Executive Vice-President Smith, Vice-Presidents Good- 
year and Doebber, Secretary-Treasurer Hollopeter, and Edu- 
cational Director Wilson have done in the past. The willing- 
ness of such men to continue to devote time and energy to 





cyvans | the affairs of the Society is, in its own way, a tribute to its 
listance | Objectives. 
™ Another such tribute was the presence at the seminar of 


nearly two dozen men prominent in traffic education. A few 
od, participated in the program; the great majority, however, 
came from all over the country to join in the work of the 
Society and, perhaps, themselves to learn a little from the 
panelists and speakers. 


To me, of course, the interesting thing was your reelection 
as president of the Society. I thought the Society did a 
wise thing in choosing you last year. Your reelection proves 
that, after watching your work for a year, the Society and 
its directors agree with me. 


Honors of that type have come to others of the staff of the 
TRAFFIC WORLD, the most recent being the selection of our 
president, E. F. Hamm, Jr., to be managing director of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. We remember, too, that 
not so long ago our Lew Britton was singled out for his 
“clear and concise reporting” of news emanating from the 
Commission. My own feeling is that, although by the 
nature of things, such honors are bestowed on individuals, 
they are actually honors for our organization. 


We breed your kind of men here; men who, once they 
become members of our staff, quickly get the TRAFFIC 
Wor idea of industry, initiative, accuracy and loyalty. 

In this respect, there is a kinship between the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation and TRAFFIC WORLD. 
The Society seeks to develop better men to serve a progres- 
s.ve transportation field. Its examination program is rapidly 
becoming accepted as the standard means of judging the 


























value of the man. Its other activities make it apparent that 
it has become the rallying ground for all that is progressive, 
intelligent— intellectual, if you will—in the field of trans- 
portation. 


TRAFFIC WoRLD has also had before it the ideal of service 
to the men who, by the hundreds, have told us they could 
not carry on in their jobs as industrial traffic men and as 
workers in transportation without the help of the complete, 
the prompt information we gave them, and without our 
measured discussions of key current transportation problems. 


One thing is certain. TRAFFIC WoRLD wants exactly what 
the Society wants—a body of trained, informed, experienced 
men to carry on in the offices of industry where transportation 
services are purchased as part of the great function of dis- 
tribution, and in the offices of the producers of transportation 
who are concerned with designing services to meet the needs 
of industry efficiently, safely and economically. 


That’s why it is, Bob, that I- feel your training fits you 
particularly for leadership of the Society. I know that the 
duties you carry on in that capacity are heavy and that at 
times they place a burden on you you would rather shed. 
I know, too, that while you carry on in those duties, there 
are things we have become accustomed to your doing around 
these offices that must be done by other hands. But in the 
end, I honestly believe that, together with the other great 
sectors of the transportation field,—we, too, will eventually 
profit by what the Society is doing. 


When the time comes—and I am sure it is not as far off 
as some, perhaps including yourself, think—that the top 
industrial executive learns to accept the hallmark of a cer- 
tificate of membership in the American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation as the best possible recommendation for 
the man he contemplates hiring, we all will have made a 
tremendous step forward. 


We have learned, down the years, to respect greatly the 
old-time traffic man—the man who, in the words of Com- 
missioner Knudson, learned his craft in the school of hard 
knocks by the process of trial and error. It is to him, chiefly, 
that the success of our publishing venture is due. To me it 
seems entirely in character that it is exactly that pioneer who 
is giving of his time and money to develop the tested younger 
traffic man by means of systematized education based on his 
own mistakes and hard knocks. 


You have been around this business, and you have asso- 
ciated with the pioneer since 1920. You’ understand him 
and his aspirations—especially his unselfish ambition to 
build a profession out of what has been an underrated 
clerk’s job. You are the right man to lead him and the 
group he represents to the goal of his ambitions. When the 
day comes that the affairs of the American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation can be taken over by the new traffic 
manager—the product largely of the Society itself—you and 
your colleagues in this effort will, I am sure, be remembered 
as the layers of an enduring foundation. 


EmIL G. STANLEY, President 
The Traffic Service Corporation 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


UESTIONS AND 
NSWERS 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 


work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Tax on Transportation— 


Export Shipments to Canada 


Question—Virginia 


We have been exporting, through the 
ports of Newport News and Norfolk, 
Virginia pulp, wood pulpboard, and also 
kraft wrapping paper, which moves from 
point of origin to port by rail. The 
railroads advise that this movement is 
tax-free. However, on all rail export 
shipments into Canada, the railroads 
advise the movement is taxable. 

Would you kindly explain why all rail 
export shipments are taxable, and rail- 
steamer shipments are tax-free. 

Any other information you may fur- 
nish in regard to the exemption of fed- 
eral tax on export shipments, will be 
greatly appreciated. If possible, please 
advise where I may obtain data clarify- 
ing the authority for taxable and non- 
taxable shipments. 


Answer 


Amounts paid for the transportation 
of property in the course of exportation 
are not taxable. 

This applies to shipments to points in 
Canada, whether moving all rail or via 
rail and water. 

T.D. 5926, amending Regulations 113, 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue reads 
in part as follows: 

“Section 143.332—Export Shipments Not 
Requiring Exemption Certificate. An 
amount paid for the transportation of 
property shipped direct from a point 
within the United States to a point out- 
side the United States under a through 
bill of lading, a through export bill of 
lading, or a domestic bill of lading show- 
ing the name of the foreign consignee 
and the ultimate foreign destination 
will be treated as exempt from the 
transportation tax, without further evi- 
dence of actual exportation. In case a 
through bill of lading is not issued at 
the point of origin, but the shipper in- 
tends to obtain a through bill of lading, 
there should be stamped across the 
original shipping papers the words: 
‘To be exchanged for through bill of 
lading.’ The original shipping papers in 
such case must show a consignee and 
destination outside the-United States. 


“Section 14333—Export Shipments 
Requiring Exemption Certificates. 
(a) an amount paid for an export ship- 
ment not made on a through bill of 
lading, a through export bill of lading, 
or a domestic bill of lading showing the 
name of the foreign consignee and the 
ultimate foreign destination, will be ex- 
empt from the _ transportation tax, 


provided (1) the shipment is covered by 
an Export Exemption Certificate, Form 
1363, and (2) proof of exportation is 
obtained as required by section 143.34. 
The certificate shall be executed, in 
triplicate, by the shipper or other person 
who pays the transportation charge. 
Such person shall retain the triplicate 
with the shipping papers and file the 
original and duplicate with the agent 
of the carrier at the time of payment 
of the transportation charge. The 
carrier receiving an Export Exemption 
Certificate shall retain the duplicate 
with the paid transportation document, 
and forward the original with its 
monthly return, Form 1727, Revised, to 
the collector of internal revenue for the 
district in which the carrier’s principal 
place of business is located.” 

Probably, as to the shipments moving 
all rail you have not complied with the 
provisions quoted above in that the 
shipments are not moving under through 
bills of lading, through export bills of 
lading, or domestic bills of lading show- 
ing the name of the foreign consignee 
ond the ultimate foreign destination; 
or they are not covered by an Export 
Exemption Certificate as required by 
Section 143.33(a), quoted above.” 


Damages— 


Released Valuation—Partial Loss or Injury 


Question—New York 


Your reply to New York—Damages— 
Released Valuation-Partial Loss or In- 
jury, Pages 12-13, Trarric WorLD, May 9, 
1953. 


It appears that the U.S. Supreme Court 
in Western Transit Co. v. A. C. Leslie & 
Co., 242 U.S. 448, approved the propor- 
tionate basis for the settlement of partial 
losses in released valuation shipments. 


Answer 


You are correct in stating that the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Western Transit Co. v. A. C. Leslie & Co., 
242 U.S. 448 approved the ratio basis, 
namely, that recovery for the loss of 4 
part of one ton of material out of a total 
shipment of 25 tons must be limited to 
$94.10, in view of the fact that the ore 
had been released to a value of $100.00 
per ton, although the actual value ot 4 
ton of the ore was $271.31. 


In our answer to which you refer there 
are set forth two ratios, i.e., the propor- 
tion which the released value bears to the 
actual value and the proportion which 
the actual loss bears to the actual value. 

As stated in our answer the latter basis 
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is being used by rail carriers in Eastern 
Territory notwithstanding that there are 
decisions, cited in our answer, which ap- 
ply the ratio which the released value 
bears to the actual value. 

The computation of the amount 
awarded as damages is dependent upon 
the character of the commodity, whether 
homogeneous or otherwise, and the rela- 
tion that the released value bears to the 
actual value of the shipment. 





Bills of Lading— 


Delivery of Shipments on Straight Bills 
Of Lading—Consignment to One Party, 
Advise or Notify Another 


Question—Illinois 


I have read with much interest your 
answer to “Illinois,” on page 8 of the 
TRAFFIC WorLpD of June 13, 1953, under 
the above caption. 

It seems to me that your answer com- 
pletely overlooks the main question at 
issue. If, as indicated in the first para- 
graph of the query, the shipper consigns 
the cars to himself at a prepaid station 
on straight bills of lading, and I know 
of no rule that states he can not do so, 
delivery at the non-agency destination 
would be entirely at the risk of the 
owner, under the provisions of Section 4 
({) of the Contract Terms and Condi- 
tions of the Uniform Straight Bill of 
Lading. There would be no obligation 
resting upon the carrier in such case to 
require or recognize a written delivery 
order for such delivery. 

In order to place such an obligation 
upon the carrier the shipments would 
have to be actually consigned in such 
manner as to require the carrier to ad- 
vise or notify the party to whom deliv- 
ery is to be made. But that form of bill- 
ing to a prepaid destination is prohibited 
by Rule 7 of the Consolidated and Uni- 
form Freight Classifications, which 
states that— 

“The issuance of a bill of lading for a 
shipment consigned, straight or ‘to or- 
der’ at one point, with the consignee’s 
address or instructions to notify the con- 
signee or other party, at another point, 
will be permitted only under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

“. . . When the consignee or party to 
notify or advise is located at a prepay 
station or on a rural free delivery route 
or in the interior, in which cases the 
shipment must be consigned to an adja- 
cent open station designated by the ship- 
ER 

It is the obvious purpose of the shipper 
to secure payment of his account before 
delivery to his customer. However, if 


the shipper desires to place the obliga- | 


tion on the carrier to withhold delivery 
to accomplish this it is likewise the ob- 
vious purpose of Rule 7 in prohibiting 
the billing of such shipments to a pre- 
paid station to enable the carrier to 
comply with the obligation and protect 
itself against loss from failure to do so, 
which it can not do at a station where 
there is no agent. 


Answer 


While it is true that the inquiry to 
which you refer states, that the ship- 
ments are consigned to.non-agency sta- 
tions, we have doubts as to whether, in 
View of the provisions of Rule 7 and sec- 
tion 4(f) of the Contract Terms and 
Conditions of the Bill of Lading, the 
agent at point of origin is being asked 
to bill the shipments to a prepay station 
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and at the same.time expect the agent at 
the adjacent agency to withhold delivery 
at the non-agency station until a writ- 
ten delivery order from the shipper is 
surrendered. 

If so, the agent at point of origin is 
violating the Classification provisions in 
so billing the shipments. 

However, in the event the shipments 
were so billed, we agree with your views. 





Reconsignment and Diversion— 
Must Be Authorized by Published Rules 


Question—Indiana 


A motor common carrier is offered a 
shipment weighing 25,625 lbs. at an 
Indiana point destined to an Alabama 
point, the through rate for which is pub- 
lished in Central and Southern Motor 
Freight Tariff Assn.,: Tariff No. 100, 
MF-I.C.C. No. 117. Split delivery is re- 
quested, 10,890 Ibs. being consigned to a 
business establishment and 14,735 lbs. to 
another motor common carrier at the 
same destination who is a party to 
Tariff No. 100. The motor common ca’- 
rier is requested, by a new bill of lading 
accompanying the shipment, to “recon- 
sign” it to another consignee at another 
destination in Alabama approximately 
20 miles distant, the through rate to 
which from point of origin is also pub- 
lished in Tariff No. 100. 

The case outlined above results in a 
considerable savings in freight charges 
to the shipper because a two-line mini- 
mum rate restriction applies (Item 2300- 
Series, Tariff No. 100), whereas a three- 
line minimum rate restriction would ap- 
ply if the entire shipment was consigned 
to the ultimate destination with a stop- 
off at the primary point. 

Is this method legal? 


Answer 


There must be tariff provision for the 
reconsignment of the portion which is to 
move to the second destination, which we 
doubt. . Otherwise, the applicable charge 
is the combination of rates over the first 
destination. See, A. Jacob & Co. V. 
Michigan‘ Central R. Co., 210 I.C.C. 433; 
Krauss Pros. Lumber Co. v. Director 
General, 66 I.C.C. 637; Kern & Sons v 
Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 40 I.C.C. 
552 and L. A. Strobel Co. v. Illinois Cen- 
tral R.R. Co., 38 I.C.C. 707. 

In its report in Kern & Sons v. Chi- 
cago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 40 I.C.C. 553, 
cited above, the Commission said: “But 
the 17.5-cent rate applicable on this basis 
was not applicable to the complainants’ 
shipment for the reason that defendant’s 
tariffs made no provision for reconsign- 
ment. The defendant was not repre- 
sented at the hearing herein, but stated 
in its answer that it has been its practice 
to reconsign cars upon its line without 
charge ‘when requests therefor are re- 
ceived in time to effect the reconsign- 
ment prior to the arrival of car at des- 
tination’; also that the diversion of 
complainants’ shipment would have been 
effected, and ‘without requiring extra 
service,’ if defendant’s agent at Dayton 
had sought the advice of the proper 
officials promptly.” 

In L. A. Strobel Co. v. Illinois Central 
RR. Co., 38 I.C.C. 707, also cited above, 
the Commission said: “As soon as Co = 
plainant learned that the molding \ 
being returned to Cincinnati it t = 
phoned. the local office of the Illinois 
Central Railroad at Cincinnati to divert 
the shipment to Galveston. The record 
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does not show when this was done or 
where the shipment was at the time. 
Less-than-carload shipments generally 
are not subject to diversion en route. 
Under the act a carrier may be required 
to comply with shippers’ instructions 
relative to diversion only under proper 
tariff provisions, but in this case failure 
to do so or the failure to have such a 
provision is not under attack. It is not 
shown that defendants were in any way 
responsible for the return of the ship- 
ment to Cincinnati. Complainant ac- 
cepted it there and must pay the lawful 
tariff charges for the transportation.” 

In Charles Becker v. Piere Marquette 
R.R., 28 I.C.C. 645, the Commission stated 
that reconsigning is a service naturally 
and normally to be afforded not by the 
outbound but by the inbound carrier. 

See, also, the report in Lumberton 
Broom & Mop Handle Factory v. Akron, 
C. & Y. Ry. Co., 140 I.C.C. 323, wherein 
the Commission said: “We have stead- 
fastly adhered to the view that when 
the joint rate in effect to a given point 
is higher than the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates, any plan of first 
billing to an intermediate point a ship- 
ment which is really intended to reach 
a destination beyond is simply a device 
for defeating the lawful rate and is 
therefore unlawful. The joint through 
rate must be collected by the carrier 
and paid by the shipper. Kanotex Re- 
fining Co. v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 34 
I.C.C. 271. The lawful rates on the 
shipments referred to were the joint 
rates from Bogalusa on those portions 
which moved beyond Memphis and 
Mobile and the carload or less-than- 
carload rates, whichever make lower, to 
Memphis or Mobile, as the case may be, 
on those portions unloaded at Memphis 
and Mobile.” 

Also, see Morgan, et al. v. Missouri, 
K. & T. Ry. Co., 12 I.C.C. 525, and Doran 
& Co. v. Nashville, Co. & St. L. Ry., 33 
I.C.C. 523. In the latter case the Com- 
mission said: “The lawful rate for a 
through movement is the _ specific 
through rate wherever such through 
rate exists, and the application thereof 
can not be defeated by the practices of 
diversion, reconsignment, or reshipment. 
Conference Rulings, 98, 337, and 365; 
Morgan v. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 12 I.C.C. 
525; T. & N.O.R.R. Co. v. Sabine Tram 
Co., 227 U.S. 111. 





Undercharges— 


Refund After Expiration of 
Limitation Period 


Question—Connecticut 


Recently I bought Volume 4, TRAFFIC 
Worw’s Question and Answers Book. 
On Page 160 “Undercharges—Refund 
After Expiration of Limitation Period,” 
a carrier presented a bill to shipper for 
an undercharge after the limitation pe- 
viod. The shipper voluntarily paid it. 
Later the shipper noticed that the stat- 
ute of limitations had expired and asked 
the carrier to refund the money, stating 
it had been unlawfully collected and cit- 
ing Sec. 16(3) par “a” of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

In your opinion, the shipper was not 
entitled to a refund of the amount col- 
ected as an undercharge paid after the 
imitation period because the retention 

f an admitted undercharge voluntarily 
‘aid to the carrier is consistent with the 
vrinciple that a carrier must collect the 


ull amount of its legally published 
charges. 
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Keeps “ON TIME” 


Aerovox capacitors—electronic “sandwiches” 
essential in radio, TY and radar — must be 
delivered undamaged. Truck service does it! 


Traffic manager cites 
multiple benefits: 


*‘Military and civilian electronic 
needs demand ‘enough’ and ‘on 
time’. Truck transportation fits 
precisely into our rigid require- 
ments for split-second timing in 
incoming and outgoing shipments. 

“Careful handling, proper load- 
ing, a marked reduction in packag- 
ing costs, and time-table deliveries 
have sold us on ‘Ship by Truck’.”’ 


J. A. Lanson, Traffic Manager 


Ship by TRUCK for Service PLUS 


YOU ALWAYS GET something 
extra, beyond mere transportation, 
when you ship by truck. Precision 
timing, a cutdown of loss and 
damage, and delivery that goes all 
the way. These are just a few of 
many reasons shippers give for 
using trucks. Why don’t you, too, 
get “service PLUS—with a truck’’? 


AMERICAN TRUCKING | 


INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The statute of limitation contained in 
Section 16(3) is not like the ordinary one 
which merely prevents a creditor from 
bringing suit on his claim. There are 
several cases in the Supreme Court on 
this point. They deal with overcharges, 
but in principle, should govern under- 
charges also. They state the lapse of 
time not only bars the remedy but also 
destroys the liability and that at the 
expiration of the statutory period it is 
as if liability had never existed. Kansas 
City Southern Railway v. Wolf, 261 US. 
133, 67 L. Ed. 571 (1923); Danzer & Co. 
v. Gulf & Ship Island R. Co., 268 USS. 
633, 69 L. Ed. 1126 (1925). 

In Mid-State Horticultural Co., Inc. v. 
Penn R.R., 320 U.S. 356, decided Nov. 22, 
1943, which was written up in the Trarric 
Wor.p of Nov. 27, 1943, at page 1327, the 
court ruled that the statute of limita- 
tions cannot be waived and that, there- 
fore, such agreements are invalid. The 
Mid-State. case ruled that the running 
of the statute of limitations wipes out 
any liability for the charges. If any 


-money were collected, the shipper or con- 


signee would have a right to collect it 
back from the railroad. In addition 
there are possible questions of discrimi- 
nation involved, if the railroad collects 
from some shippers and consignees in 
such cases and not from others; that a 
shipper or consignee would not be liable 
to a carrier in any manner, and payment 
by either would amount to a gift to a 
carrier. Furthermore, as any liability of 
the shipper or consignee for the under- 
charges has been wiped out by the statute 
of limitations, I doubt if a carrier could 
even accept a voluntary payment. 

It is my view that the collection of out- 
lawed charges, or an attempt to make 
collection thereof, would be improper 
and contrary to the policy of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Answer 


As we read the decision of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States in 
Mid-State Horticultural Co., Inc. v. 
Pennsylvania R.R., 320 U.S. 356, when 
the statute of limitations has run, the 
lapse of time bars the remedy and de- 
stroys the liability, leaving the parties 
without a remedy. In that respect the 
court said: “That the section does in- 
volve the statute’s general policy against 
discrimination is clear from the opinion 
in the Phillips case and others cited. 
But this is true only so far as that policy 
is consistent with the particular policy 
laid down by the section, namely, that 
of strictly limiting the time within which 
claims may be asserted, as likewise ap- 
pears from the decisions. In the Phillips 
case, there was no apparent clash be- 
tween the two policies. Nor in this case 
is there more than an apparent one. 
“It is true the effect of holding the 
period invariable will be, when it has 
run, to relieve the shipper entirely of 
paying; and thus the carrier, by agree- 
ing not to sue until later may in effect 
allow the shipper a preference. But it 
has this within its control. And the 
same effect may follow when the amount 
unpaid is only a part of the total charge. 
It may follow in any case, whether the 
suit is for all or merely part, since the 
carrier, without agreement, may neglect 
or fail to sue and thus in effect allow 
the preference. Likewise, when the ship- 
per sues, the carrier may suffer judg- 
ment by confession or default and so, 
in effect, accomplish the ‘preference,’ if 
the amount claimed is more than is 
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rightfully due the shipper. When it is 
that and no more, allowing the carrier 
to escape by pleading the bar of the 
statute has the effect of permitting it 
to inflict a discrimination, as respondent 
concedes the statute requires. 

“The concession destroys its case. The 
consequences for discrimination are the 
same, whether the carrier or the shipper 
sues, since in the one case it may create 
a@ preference by foregoing suit, in the 
other by failing to defend. And it is as 
much an answer, in the one case as in 
the other, that the carrier’s failure to 
assert its rights would violate its duty 
to collect. A. J. Phillips Co. v. Grand 
Trunk Western Ry., 236 U.S. 662, 667- 
668; Arkansas Fertilizer Co. v. United 
States, 193 Fed. 667, 671 (Commerce 
Court). That duty, and the results of 
failure to discharge it, may be the same 
regardless of whether the carrier sues 
or defends depending upon whether the 
amount claimed is rightfully due. 

“The paramount policy of Section 16 is 
to secure promptness in collection. That 
policy would not be promoted by con- 
struing’ the period as variable when it 
works to bar the carrier’s claim but in- 
variable when the shipper sues. Nor 
does a legislative history which dis- 
closes a purpose to put carrier and ship- 
per in equal position with reference to 
limitations of time sustain an inference 
that they are to be given effects favor- 
able only to the carrier.” 

We, therefore, see no error in the con- 
clusion reached in the answer to which 
you refer. 


Damages— 


Measure of—Injury to Machinery 
Question—Ohio 


Will you please give us your opinion of 
the following problem. 

We shipped a carload of machinery 
from our factory in New York to a cus- 
tomer in Missouri and during transpor- 
tation the machine was damaged. 

The carrier returned this shipment to 
our factory for repairs with the under- 
standing that when repairs were com- 
pleted the machine would be reshipped 
to the consignee. 

The terms of our sales contract would 
cause the consignee to begin payment 
thirty days from invoice date, which is 
the date of shipment from our factory, 
as this order was sold f.0.b. our factory. 

There was a time lapse in returning 
the machine to the factory and getting 
it back to the consignee that resulted in 
an accumulation of interest amounting 
to $237.00, which the customer included 
in his claim. 

The railroad has refused to settle the 
claim, stating that they do not pay in- 
terest. 

We would like information as to who 
is responsible for the accumulation of 
interest and what, if anything, can be 
done to collect the interest. 

Will you please cite any cases which 
cover a transaction such as this. 


Answer 


Where property is injured in transit, 
the general rule is that the measure of 
damages is the difference between the 
value of the property at the time and 
place of delivery in an uninjured condi- 
tion and its value in the depreciated 
condition in which it was delivered. 
(Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Texas Pack- 
ing Co., 37 S. Ct. 487, 244 U.S. 31; Mis- 
souri Pac. R. Co. v. Alma Cash Store, 271 
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S.W. 453; Green v. American Ry. Express 
Co., 34 S.W.2d 1039; Schwalb v. Erie R. 
Co., 293 N.Y.S. 842; Texas & P. Ry. Co. v. 
Prunty, 230 S.W. 396), less the freight 
charges to the point of destination if 
they have not already been paid, and not 
the difference between the value of the 
property when delivered to the carrier 
and the value at destination; (Gus Da- 
tillo Fruit Co. v. Louisville & N. R. Co., 
11 S.W.2d 953; Morrow v. Wabash Ry. 
Co., 265 S.W. 851). 

In addition to the damages directly 
resulting from injury to the goods 
shipped, the carrier is also liable for any 
other and incidental damages which 
naturally and proximately result from 
the loss or the injury complained of 
(Heidritter Lumber Co. v. Central R. Co. 
of New Jersey, 122 A. 691; Davis v. 
Standard Rice Co., 293 S.W. 593), includ- 
ing any expense reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred by plaintiff, (Porter v. 
Pennsylvania R. Co., 215 N.Y.S. 1727; 
Davis v. Cochran, 275 S.W. 423), such as 
the expense of reconditioning or putting 
in salable condition damaged goods. 
(Olcovich v. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., of 
Canada, 176 Pac: 459; Galveston, H. & 
S. A. Ry. Co. v. Standard Rice Co., 34 
S.W.2d 619). So the owner’s loss of the 
use of machinery during the time neces- 
sary to repair it has been held an ele- 
ment of damages. (Western Machinery 
Exchange v. Northern Pac. Ry. Co., 254 
P. 248). It is not necessary to show 
that an item of expense due to the in- 
jury had actually been paid, it being 
sufficient to show that legal liability 
therefore had been incurred. 

However, expenses which are unrea- 
sonably or unnecessarily incurred, or 
which are not definitely determinable, 
are not recoverable. 

Under the decisions in West Construc- 
tion Co. v. Seaboard Air Line, 210 S.W. 
633; Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. v. Reid, 
132 Pac. 812;. Allen v. Southern Pac. R. 
Co., 126 S.E. 722, and Western Machin- 
ery Exchange v. Northern Pac. Ry. Co., 
254 Pac. 248, the reasonable rental value 
of the machinery is recoverable where 
the machinery was damaged by the car- 
rier in the course of transportation. 

In the latter case the court said: 

“Some contention is made in behalf 
of the railroad company that there 
should not have been any award of dam- 
ages on account of the loss of the use 
of the crane by the machinery exchange 
during the time necessarily consumed in 
the repairing of it. We have recognized 
loss of use as an element of damage in 
such cases in the following of our deci- 
sions: Anderson B. McLaren, 194 Pac. 
828: Madden v. Nippon Auto Co., 206 
Pac. 569; Norris v. Hadfield, 213 Pac. 
934, 206 Pac. 846; Kirby v. American Ry. 
Express Co., 242 Pac. 24.” 

We are unable to find cases in which 
the question of the recovery of accumu- 
lated interest on the purchase price of 
machinery was involved. 


In West Const. Co. v. Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. Co. 210 S.W. 633, it was held 
that in an action against a carrier for 
damages to an asphalt plant in transit, 
it was within the discretion of the chan- 
cellor to allow interest on the cost of 
repairs paid by complaint, recovery of 
which was sought from the carrier. 

If, as we assume, under the terms of 
the contract, the consignee is obligated 
to pay interest in addition to payment 
on the principal amount, the accumula- 
tion of interest resulting from injury to 
the goods, is in the nature of conse- 
quential damages and recoverable. 
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TO DAY GM&0O is looking forward, too. 


More than 2,000 modern freight cars, designed to meet present-day 
traffic requirements, have been purchased recently to supplement , 
an equipment fleet already basically new since 1940. the % 
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Carloadings Totaled 710,554 
In Week Ended September 12 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended September 12, 1953, which included 
the Labor Day holiday, totaled 710,554 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced. This was a decrease 
of 170,737 cars or 19.4 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1952, which did 
not include Labor Day holiday, and a 
decrease of 140,258 cars or 16.5 per cent 
below the corresponding week in 1951 
which also did not include that holiday, 
said the A.A.R. 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended September 12 decreased 88,525 cars 
or 11.1 per cent below the preceding week. 

Coal loading amounted to 115,680 cars, 
a decrease of 61,670 cars below the cor- 
responding week a year ago, and a de- 
crease of 21,223 cars below the preceding 
week this year, the A.A.R. said, adding: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 341,- 
608 cars, a decrease of 67,343 cars below the 
corresponding week last year, and a decrease 
of 41,910 cars below the preceding week. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 59,434 cars, a decrease of 
15,112 cars below the corresponding week in 
1952, and a decrease of 10,961 cars below the 
preceding week in 1953. 

Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
44,278 cars, a decrease of 3,805 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1952, and a decrease 
of 4,453 cars below the preceding week this 
year. In the Western Districts, grain and 
grain products loadings for the week of 
September 12, totaled 29,724 cars, a decrease 
of 2,219 cars below the same 1952 week, and 
a decrease of 2,013 cars below the preceding 
1953 week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 7,557 cars, 
a decrease of 5,114 cars below. the corre- 
sponding week in 1952, and a decrease of 
482 cars below the preceding week this year. 
In the Western Districts, loading of live- 
stock for the week of September 12 totaled 
5,857 cars, a decrease of 4,421 cars below the 
same week a year ago, and a decrease of 
565 cars below the preceding week this year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 39,304 
cars, a decrease of 9,557 cars below a year 
ago, and a decrease of 5,412 cars below a 
week ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 90,895 cars, a 
decrease of 5,566 cars below last year, and 
a decrease of 3,625 cars below last week. 

Coke loading amounted to 11,798 cars, a 
decrease of 2,570 cars below a year ago, and 
a decrease of 459 cars below the previous 
week this year. 

All districts reported decreases compared 
with corresponding weeks in 1952 and 1951. 


Cumulative Loadings 
1953 1952 1951 


einias 3,352,053 3,561,719 3,660,523 


Five weeks of 
January .. 


Four weeks of 

February ............ 2,730,852 2,911,090 2,834,472 
Four weeks of 

March .. 2,801,603 2,867,583 2,998,963 
Four weeks of 

) pecigennens 2,957,088 2,912,199 3,152,196 
Five weeks of May.. 3,883,088 3,677,596 3,977,393 
Four weeks of 

June . cue. 3,203,942 2,605,738 3,294,766 
Four weeks of 

pst ee eoreaa 2,963,805 2,236,068 2,993,321 
Five weeks of 

August .. 4,022,382 3,882,069 4,120,219 
Week of 
_ heptoaiver ee 799,079 746,882 732,769 

eek o 


eptember 12 .... 710,554 881,291 850,812 


pane) 27,424,446 26,282,235 28,615,434 


‘Careful Consideration’ of Some Proposals 
In Wolf Report Needed, Mitchell Asserts 


Management Engineering Firm’s Report on 1.C.C. Contains ‘Many 

Good Things,’ But Its Authors Had Limited Experience, Member 
a 

Of I.C.C. Tells Trucking Group. Motor Bureau’s Work Discussed. 


Commissioner Mitchell, speaking 
to the District Trucking Association 
at a luncheon meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 16, stated the 
view that some of the Wolf report 
recommendations for reorganization 
of the Commission should be studied 
carefully prior to the taking of any 
action on them. 


The Wolf report, Mr. Mitchell said, 
had been written by three men after a 
limited and preliminary examination of 
the Commission. Those men, he said, 
were not transportation specialists and 
had had no experience with a regulatory 
body and limited experience with govern- 
ment agencies. 


There were good things in the report, 
but other recommendations required 
careful consideration because things 
could not be done in government as they 
were done in business, he said. 


Commissioner Mitchell said he had 
been asked to state the views of the Com- 
mission concerning the report of the 
Wolf Management Engineering Co., rec- 
ommending certain steps for the reor- 
ganization of the administrative work of 
the Commission. The Commission had 
adopted the report in principle and had 
hired a managing director as recom- 
mended, he said. He added that the Com- 
mission had had “that thought in mind 
before the report was issued.” 


“There has been a considerable delay 
in the hiring of the manager,” he said. 
“Let me say to you at this point that the 
Commission was not responsible for that 
delay. We were ready to act, and did 
act, many months before Mr. Hamm was 
appointed.” 


The commissioner said the views he 
expressed were his own, and that no one 
on the Commission, or connected with it, 
other than himself, was responsible. 

He said that, in matters before the 
Commission, each of the 11 members 
voted as he believed proper in the best 
interests of the public. As to the genesis 
of the Wolf report, he said: 


“The Wolf report was submitted by an 
engineering company hired by the tax- 
payers through the Congress. The report 
was written mainly—if not entirely—by 
a man who had had experience in busi- 
ness management and his two assistants, 
after a very limited and preliminary ex- 
amination of the Commission. These 


men were not transportation specialists 
and so far as I know had never had ex- 
perience with a regulatory body, and a 
very limited experience with government 
agencies in general. Anyone who has 
been connected with government knows 
that the functioning and the operation of 
a government agency is different from 
that of other business.” 


He said that the new administration 
had brought to Washington some of the 
ablest business men in the nation and 
that “these high-priced, experienced 
executives have discovered that in the 
operation of a government agency there 
are matters that must be taken into con- 
sideration which are not involved in the 
operation of a private industry—political 
considerations being one of the most im- 
portant.” The Commissioner said his lis- 
teners might not believe that politics 
should enter into the functioning of a 
government agency, but that “whether 
you believe it or not, it does.” 


Referring to the Wolf report, the com- 
missioner said he believed that the 
consolidation of certain bureaus would 
add to the efficiency of the Commission 
and save money for the taxpayers. How- 
ever, he said, there were other provi- 
sions of the Wolf report which would 
require careful consideration. He added 
that “whether or not they can be put 
into effect can be determined only after 
a complete study of the situation.” 


Delays in Motor Cases 


The job of reorganizing the Commis- 
sion, said Commissioner Mitchell, was 
a big one and was a job that should 
be done. He said it was essential that 
the Commission review the manner in 
which it handled motor carrier cases 
and see to it that they were handled 
and decided promptly.. He asserted that 
“there is entirely too much reviewing 
of examiners’ reports in the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers.” Perfection was a 
wonderful thing, he said, but it was 
more important that cases be decided 
promptly “than it is to hold these cases 
for a year or two in order to subject 
them to an intensive review in an at- 
tempt to screen out largely non-existent 
errors.” The commissioner said that 
some people believed a case decided 
promptly could not be decided correctly, 
but he added that he did not agree with 
this view and that “delay adds nothing 
to the merits of the decision.” 


Commissioner Mitchell said that if 
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the examiners in the bureau were not 
capable of writing reports, “then we 
ought to change examiners,” but he 
added that he believed they were capa- 
ble and that the original reports written 
by them should be sent out to the par- 
ties interested who, he added, should be 
able to point out the defects, errors or 
mistakes and then “let the division de- 
cide it.” 

“Prompt decisions are essential and 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is not capable of putting out prompt 
decision the motor industry is entitled 
to have some tribunal set up that can 
and will make prompt decisions,” the 
commissioner said. 

He added that he was glad to report 
that there was no serious delay in the 
Commission other than in the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, but that that delay 
was a serious one and should be cor- 
rected to some extent by adding ex- 
aminers. To his way of thinking, the 
commissioner said, “the only way it can 
be properly corrected is to change the 
method in which we are handling the 
cases and see that they are promptly 
decided.” 


New Commission Members 


Saying he believed the motor industry 
had a complaint against the delays, 
Commissioner Mitchell said that “in the 
past year there have been adedd to the 
Commission five new members,” and that 
three other members had been added, 
including himself, “in the last six years.” 

“And so you have a Commission made 
up of members who have open minds 
and who, I am hopeful and believe, will 
work out some of these matters which 
have been so annoying to your industry 
and to the other segments of the trans- 
portation field,” the commissioner said. 

Since his listeners were in a regulated 
industry, Commissioner Mitchell said, 
they might be interested in his views in 
regard to regulation. He said there had 
been commissioners who had opposed 
every increase that ever came before 
the Commission, others who believed 
that “we should have our employes 
checking and double-checking every 
move made by those regulated, and 
others who believed that regulations put 
into effect 30 years ago should be strictly 
enforced.” Custom and usage had been 
held important by those commissioners, 
Commissioner Mitchell said, but that 
“in my opinion, custom and usage should 
play no part in present day regulation.” 
He said that regulation should keep 
pace with the changes in the transporta- 
tion industry. He traced the develop- 
ments from the time when the railroads 
had had a monopoly to the point where, 
he said, the trucking industry had 
changed “from a feeble competitor to 
a powerful and important one.” 

The commissioner said it was ridicu- 
lous, in his judgment, that “we should 
attempt to enforce these old laws; that 
we should continue to regulate under 
rules and decisions made by the Com- 
mission 15 or 20 years ago. 

Commissioner Mitchell said the Com- 
mission’s attention had been called to 
the fact that great sums of money were 
being expended by various segments of 
the transportation industry “in the pro- 
motion of what is designated as public 
relations.” To his way of thinking, he 
said, “it is propaganda.” He said he 
could see no good reason why any seg- 
ment of the industry should spend sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars em- 
ploying a public relations firm to 
“spread propaganda—not for the pur- 
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pose of promoting transportation but to 
destroy in the eyes of the people a cer- 
tain other segment of transportation. 

“This war between the rails and the 
trucks must end; there is plenty of busi- 
ness for everyone,” he asserted. “The 
job should be one of concentrating upon 
building a better transportation system 
rather than trying to destroy a competi- 
tor.” 


Waybill Study 


Commissioner Mitchell said he had 
been trying for six years “to find out 
why we carry on what is known as the 
waybill study.” It was expense as far 
as the Commission was concerned, he 
said, costing “somewhere around $250,000 
to $300,000,” and requiring the railroads 
to furnish the Commission with one 
waybill out of every hundred carloads 
shipped on the railroads. As there were 
40 million carloads a year, he said, “it 
becomes a sizeable job to furnish the 
Commission with 400,000 copies.” He said 
he had tried to ascertain. who “uses 
them or what value it is.” He said many 
men in transportation—‘“and there have 
been on the Commission and they may 
still be”’—who believed in the waybill 
study, but that “I have yet to find a 
single traffic manager, and I have asked 
many of them from the big and little 
concerns throughout the country, who 
would tell me that the waybill study was 
an important thing or that they con- 
sidered it a good thing.” 

Even assuming it was a good thing, he 
said, “we in government must realize 
that just because something is good does 
not mean we can afford to have it.” With 
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“several thousand cases behind in the 


Bureau of Motor Carriers, he said, “we 
cannot afford to spend $250,000 to $300,- 
000 on a waybill study, the value of 
which is very limited.” He also told his 
audience that “an effort has been made 
to force upon you the same recommenda- 
tion—that you furnish waybills for every 
100 truckloads of freight, and when you 
are paying that bill out of your own 
pocket, realizing that it is of no value 
to you and little value to anyone else, 
you will be complaining as you would of 
any extravagant expenditure.” 


He said he believed that no commis- 
sion or court decided as many cases a 
year as did the Commission. He said 
there was criticism that “we are*slow in 
deciding cases,” but he asked, “What 
court or commission is not slow?” The 
truth of the matter was, he asserted, that 
the Commission, with the exception of its 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, where he said 
the volume of work was excessively heavy, 
“is well up with its work; and even in 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers many of 
the cases are delayed by the parties 
themselves.” 


Commissioner Mitchell concluded his 
address as follows: 


“The job is a big one but I am con- 
fident that when a fair and impartial 
person carefully analyses the work we 
do and how we do it he will be con- 
vinced that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is doing all in its power to 
build a transportation system in this 
country that will be adequate to serve 
our country times of peace and in times 
of war.” 


Railroad Group, Answering Truck Lines’ 
Suit, Calls Plaintiffs’ Conduct Illegal 


Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference Denies Allegations Made 
In Complaint for $250 Million Damages, Says It Has Acted ‘In 
Public Interest’ in Disseminating ‘Facts’ About. ‘Heavy Trucks.’ 


That the activities of the defend- 
ant railroads, assailed by the com- 
plaining truck lines, had been “in the 
public interest,” and that the plain- 
tiffs—the Pennsylvania Motor Truck 
Association and 37 individual truck 
lines—came into court “with unclean 
hands” were contentions made by 
the Eastern Railroad Presidents Con- 
ference in its answer to the com- 
plaint of the P.M.T.A. and other 
plaintiffs for damages of $250 mil- 
lion, in the federal district court at 
Philadelphia, Pa. (T.W., July 25, p. 44). 


Twelve points of defense were stated 
by the E.R.P.C. In its answer it denied 
allegations of the complaint, except as to 
certain non-controversial information in- 
cluded in those allegations. The confer- 
ence said it admitted that its membership 
included “the presidents and trustees of 
approximately 35 railroads operating in 
the eastern states of the United States 
and that its expenses are paid by said 
railroads.” It said it had recently ap- 
pointed David I. Mackie as its chairman 
at a salary of approximately $45,000 a 
year. 


As one of its points of defense, the 
railroad conference said that, “to the 
extent that plaintiffs, or any of them, 
have suffered any damage by reason of 
the enactment or failure of enactment 
of any laws in the several states or by 
reason of the vetoing of any bills in any 
states, such damages are the result of the 
sovereign acts of the respective state 
governments and are not cognizable in 
this action.” 


‘Unclean Hands’ Allegation 


“Plaintiffs come into this court with 
unclean hands and are barred from ob- 
taining injunctive relief or damages by 
their own illegal conduct,” said the 
E.R.P.C. “The Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association, on its own behalf and 
as agent of other plaintiffs, has waged 
and is waging a malicious campaign by 
publication and circulation of false and 
defamatory statements among the gen- 
eral public, public officials and customers 
of certain defendants, seeking to injure 
the defendants in their business and, by 
such false propaganda, to maintain for 
the plaintiffs an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage over defendants through the 
continuation of discriminatory taxes and 
the relief of plaintiffs from the payment 
of their fair share of the cost of con- 
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_ No. 3 The Baltimore Transfer Co.-Motor Freight Express, Inc. at work 


MMA AMT, 





In every terminal of The Baltimore Transfer Co. and Motor 
Freight Express, Inc. there is one man who is directly responsible 
for providing the fast, dependable service for which these com- 
panies are noted. The Dispatcher receives calls from shippers, and ‘ 
directs the movements of scores of trucks—to make immediate The Dispa tch er 
pick-ups for prompt forwarding. Throughout this system, dis- 
patchers are men of exceptional skill and experience. ‘They anes Yo ur Key To 
are provided with every modern communications facility, and 


have at their disposal a versatile fleet of motor trucks. Good Ser vice 


If you are shipping from any of the points shown on the map 
below, you can count on the dispatcher of The Baltimore Transfer 
Company or Motor Freight Express, Inc. for on-time pick-ups. 


The BALTIMORE TRANSFER Co. 


System 
MOTOR FREIGHT EXPRESS, Inc. 
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struction and maintenance of the public 
highways. 

“This action was instituted by plain- 
tiffs in bad faith for the purpose of in- 
juring the defendants through the allega- 
tion of false, malicious and defamatory 
statements and for the purpose of at- 
tempting to influence legislation, includ- 
ing particularly legislation at the 1953 
session of the General Assembly of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In con- 
ducting the action plaintiffs have caused 
to be filed both unsworn and sworn docu- 
ments containing false and defamatory 
statements. Copies of these documents 
have been widely disseminated by plain- 
tiffs for the purpose of generating pub- 
licity adverse to defendants. The in- 
stitution of the action for purposes other 
than seeking relief from this court and 
the conduct of the action in such a way 
as to make it the vehicle of false propa- 
ganda adverse to defendants constitutes 
an abuse of judicial process. 

“Defendants’ activities have been in 
the public interest and cannot form the 
basis of a claim under the anti-trust laws. 


‘Facts’ About ‘Heavy Trucks’ 


“Defendants’ activities have consisted 
of bringing to the attention of the gen- 
eral public and appropriate state legisla- 
tures the facts, which plaintiffs have 
sought to distort and suppress, that heavy 
over-the-road trucks operated by plain- 
tiffs and others are causing enormous 
damage to the nation’s highways and 
that such trucks do not bear their fair 
share of the cost of building and main- 
taining such highways. 

“Studies made by governmental au- 
thorities and independent research or- 
ganizations establish that heavy over- 
the-road trucks, particularly those 
carrying axle loads in excess of 18,000 
pounds, are substantially responsible 
for destruction of the present highways. 
Such studies also show that heavy over- 
the-road trucks require the expenditure 
of large sums of money for the build- 
ing of new highways able to sustain 
the weight of such vehicles and for the 
repair and rehabilitation of present 
highways damaged by such vehicles. 


“Since plaintiffs and others operating 
heavy over-the-road trucks fail to pay 
for their proportionate share of the 
damage that such loads cause the high- 
Ways over which they move, they are 
to that extent indirectly subsidized by 
the general public. Such subsidy... is 
being paid from taxes imposed upon the 
general public for the construction of 
new highways with standards exceeding 
those necessary for ordinary highway 
traffic and for the repair and mainte- 
nance of extraordinary damage to pres- 
ent highway ... The burden upon other 
taxpayers, including defendant railroads, 
whose tax payments are devoted to the 
construction, repair and maintenance of 
roads is proportionately greater than it 
would be if those whose vehicles carry 
such excess loads were required to pay 
their full share of highway costs. 

“Plaintiffs and other users of large 
trucks, although operating only approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the nation’s freight 
carrying motor vehicles and 1 per cent 
of the total vehicles using the public 
streets and highways, have sought to 
give the impression that they speak for 
all of the highway users including the 
operators of 8,700,000 small and medium 
size trucks and over 44,000,000 passenger 
cars, and have thus attempted to keep 
from the public and the legislatures in- 
formation of the damage to the high- 
ways that they, a small fraction of the 
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highway users, have caused and. are 
causing, and to conceal the extent of the 
subsidy which they have received and 
are receiving. 

“Bringing to light these facts as well 
as facts with regard to consistent viola- 
tions of the law limiting the weight and 
speed of heavy trucks, which increase 
both the hazards on the roads and the 
physical damage thereto, is a legitimate 
activity beneficial to the public as a 
whole and cannot form the basis for an 
action under the anti-trust laws, for 
such action must be predicated funda- 
mentally upon a disservice rather than 
a service to the public.” 

Among other points of defense stated 
by the E.R.P.C. in its answer were the 
assertions that venue of the action was 
in the wrong district, because the de- 
fendant’s only place of business was in 
New York City and it did not reside 
in, was not found in, and had no agent 
in the eastern district of Pennsylvania; 
that service of process on the defendant 
had been insufficient; that, for those 
reasons, the court lacked jurisdiction 
over “the person of this defendant’; that 
the complaint failed to state a claim 
on which relief could be granted; that 
the plaintiffs were not entitled to bring 
“this action” on behalf of themselves and 
all others similarly situated, and that 
“the complaint fails to set forth an 
action arising under the Constitution, 
laws or treaties of the United States 
and this court lacks jurisdiction of the 
subject matter thereof since the citizen- 
ship of the parties is not diverse.” 

The eastern railroads’ answer was 
signed by C. Brewster Rhoads, of Phila- 
delphia, as attorney for the E.R.P.C. 


Use of Stock Cars for 
Box Shooks, Etc., Ordered 


Taking note of the movement of 
fruit and vegetable containers, box 
shooks, and other packing material and 
uncompressed cotton in box cars from 
points in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia to destinations in those states, 
and in Nevada and Arizona, the Com- 
mission has authorized the use of stock 
cars in substitution for the box cars, 


‘to release the latter for “more essential 


transportation.” 

By service order No. 896, Substitution 
of Stock Cars for Box Cars to Trans- 
port Fruit and Vegetable Containers, 
Box Shooks and Cotton, the Commis- 
sion, division 3, authorized the substi- 
tution, at the option of the railroads, 
effective 9 a.m., September 17 to 11:59 
p.m., March 16. The order was made 
applicable to interstate and intrastate 
commerce and the railroads were ordered 
to publish supplements announcing sus- 
pension of all rules and regulations in 
conflict with the provisions of the order, 
which suspended such rules and regula- 
tions. 

The ordering paragraph read as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 95.896 Substitution of stock 
cars for box cars to transport fruit and 
vegetable containers, box shooks and 
cotton. (a) Any common carrier by rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce 
Act transporting fruit and vegetable 
containers, box shooks or other packag- 
ing or packing materials and uncom- 
pressed cotton, in carloads, from origins 
located in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California, to destinations in 
the states of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona may, at their 
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option, furnish and transport not more 
than.two (2) stock cars (Southern Pa- 
cific Series 70300-77775) in lieu of each 
box car ordered, subject to the carload 
minimum weight which would have ap- 
plied if the shipment had been loaded in 
a box car.” 





Data in Rail Class Rate 
Cases Made Available 


The Commission, division 2, has issued 
a notice in No. 30416, Class Rates, 
Mountain Pacific Territory, and No. 
30660, Class Rates, Transcontinental Rail, 
1950, that data submitted by the seven 
respondent railroads in those proceed- 
ings, covering operating expenses and 
freight statistics for 1951 separated be- 
tween operations in Mountain-Pacific 
Territory and in territory east thereof, 
has been bound in the dockets and will 
be available for use by the parties to the 
proceedings in the preparation of evi- 
dence to be offered later. 

The Commission also notified the par- 
ties that its Bureau of Valuation had 
prepared a statement of the elements of 
value of the seven respondent railroads 
as of January 1, 1951, showing certain 
of those elements allocated to the states 
in Mountain-Pacific Territory. That 
statement would be offered for stipula- 
tion in the record, or in the absence of 
stipulation, would be offered in evidence 
at the first hearing to be held beginning 
December 1, in Washington, D.C., the 
Commission said. It said the statement 
was also being made available for use by 
any party in the preparation of evi- 
dence to be offered in the proceedings. 
It said that copies of the statement might 
be obtained from J. E. Hansbury, acting 
director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Valuation. 





Conductors Postpone Strike 
Set for Sept. 17 on D. & H. 


National Mediation Board interven- 
tion in a dispute between the Delaware 
& Hudson and D. & H. employes repre- 
sented by the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors resulted in postponement of a 
strike that the conductors had set for 
September 17, in protest over alleged 
failure of the carrier to put into effect 
four National Railroad Adjustment 
Board awards, it was stated at the Medi- 
ation Board’s offices in Washington. 

Board Member Edwards, of _ the 
N.M.B., went to Albany, N.Y., September 
16 to confer with the parties to the 
dispute. Efforts by Mr. Edwards to 
effect a settlement of the dispute got 
under way the morning of September 
17, an N.M.B. spokesman in Washing- 
ton said. 





Suspended Tariffs 


I. and S. M-5293, Heater Service— 
Central and Trunk Line Territories, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 17 .to and in- 
cluding April 16, 1954, schedules as pub- 
lished in supplements Nos. 5, 6 and 7 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-93 of Eastern 
Central Motor Carriers Association, 
agent, Akron,.O. The suspended sched- 
ule proposes to eliminate heater service 
charges on various commodities over the 
routes of certain named motor common 
carriers. 
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GATX 76500 


When you plan 

your plant, 

see General American 
to make sure of bulk 
liquid transportation 
in GATX tank cars 


For dependability, the 46,000 tank cars in 
the GATX fleet are designed, built and 
operated by General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Leave NEW! 
Sioux Cit FAST! CONVENIENT! 
6 
6:00 P.M. Gurluglow 
Freight Service Between 


SIOUX CITY ¢ KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS 


Once again Burlington steps up its freight service by the inaugura- 
tion of a daily except Saturday and Sunday overnight 11% -hour 
train to Kansas City . . . only 24 hours to St. Louis. 





Leave Sioux City............... 6:00 P.M. 
Arrive Kansas City............. 5:30 A.M. 
Ge RU. Ss eee 6:00 P.M. 


Shippers of livestock, perishable goods, and other merchandise 
profit by this faster service to Kansas City and St. Louis, as well 
as to the South, Southeast and Southwest. Northbound schedule is 
also much shorter, providing quicker movement of freight to and 
through the Sioux City gateway. 


This new fast freight service between Sioux City and 
Kansas City-St. Louis is another in a series of constant 


improvements in Burlington service and facilities. It’s 
one more reason why it pays to 
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Traffic, Transportation Leaders Attend 
Conference and Seminar of A.S.T.T. 


Panels Discuss What Carriers, Shippers and Government Can 
Do to Improve Transportation, at Meeting in Pittsburgh. 
R. J. Bayer, President, Other Officers of Society Reelected. 


By N. C. HUDSON 


The profession of transportation 
and traffic management was “a head 
taller” as a result of the second 
traffic and transportation conference 
and seminar of the American Society 
of Traffic and Transportation, in the 
view of those who attended the two- 
day event, September 10-11, in the 
Stephen Foster Memorial Building, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Registration at the conference totaled 
478; the society’s annual dinner was 
attended by 548 persons. The conference 
and seminar were presented in coopera- 
tion with the University of Pittsburgh. 
Co-sponsors included the Traffic Club 
of Pittsburgh, Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh, Women’s Traf- 
fic Club of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh chap- 
ter of Delta Nu Alpha, Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners, and National Defense Trans- 
portation Association. 


With “America’s Transportation To- 
morrow” as the theme, the conference 
and seminar program included three 
panel discussions, in which carriérs, 
shippers, and government officials, re- 
spectively, presented ideas for improving 
the nation’s transportation, and outlined 
progressive steps that were being taken 
to that end. The seminar was the first 
since the society’s initial one held Sep- 
tember 13-14, 1951 at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago (T.W., Sept. 22, 1951, 
p. 21). 


Officers Reelected 


After the closing luncheon, September 
11, the society held its annual meeting, 
at which it elected seven three-year di- 
rectors, and reelected eight of its nine 
regional vice-presidents. Fred A. Piehl, 
manager, Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, Chicago, was elected West- 
1m Trunk Line regional vice-president, 
replacing E. C. Nickerson. 

Immediately following the society’s an- 
nual meeting, the board of directors met 
ind reelected all officers of the society: 
Shairman of the board, C. H. Vayo, 
Rochester, N.Y.; president, Robert J. 
Bayer, Chicago; executive vice-president, 


Earl B. Smith, Minneapolis; vice-presi- 
dent, C. J. Goodyear, Philadelphia; vice- 
president, F. A. Doebber, Indianapolis; 
secretary-treasurer, Herschel Hollopeter, 











































Seminar Highlights 


@ Use of “incentive rates’ as means of 
encouraging cleaning of. cars, heavier 
loading and unloading, palletization, and 
transport of truck-trailers on flat cars 
advocated by panelist. 


®@ Duties and responsibilities of modern 
industrial traffic manager enumerated. 
Considerations relating to industrial plant 
location outlined. Need for distribution 
statistics by shippers asserted. 


@ Waehner, of Lever Brothers Co., in 
advising industrial traffic men to be mind- 
ful of carriers’ revenue needs, says it is 
possible for a traffic manager to get a 
reduction in rates and yet cause an out- 
of-pocket loss for his company. 

@ President Hood, of U.S. Steel, says in- 
dustry should set forth goals for trans- 
portation to. achieve, and should also 
help to achieve them. 

@ Plea for “statesmanship” by traffic and 
transportation men presented. 


@ Government agency spokesmen discuss 
withdrawal of federal government from 
competition with private carriers; trans- 
portation subsidies, and regulatory prob- 
lems. 


@ Trucking industry association executive 
predicts replacement of diesel engines by 
lightweight jet engines on trucks within 
few years. 

@ June examinations of A.S.T.T. passed 
successfully by 65 of 84 applicants. 
Seventy-four now have passed all five 
A.S.T.T. examinations, and 204 have reg- 
istered and have taken one or more of 
Society’s tests, while about 4,000 have 
expressed interest in these examinations, 
according to G. Lloyd Wilson, A.S.T.T. 
director of education. 


@ Secretary-Treasurer Hollopeter says So- 
ciety has more than 1,100 founder mem- 
bers. 


@ Seven three-year directors and eight 


of nine regional vice-presidents of So- 
ciety reelected. 


Indianapolis; director of education, G. 
Lloyd Wilson, Philadelphia, and general 
counsel, Freeman Bradford, Indianapolis. 
E. H. Breisaeher, Philadelphia, is regis- 
trar. 

E. G. Plowman, Pittsburgh, was elected 
@ member of the executive committee 
from the board of directors. 

Elected directors for a three-year term 
were: Messrs. Vayo, Bayer, Plowman, and 
Wilson, and L. R. Capron, Chicago; K. H. 
Jamieson, Rochester, N.Y., and Walter 
F. Mullady, Chicago. 

The eight regional vice-presidents re- 
elected are: New England, R. G. Hender- 
son, Boston; Trunk Line, Walter J. 
Kelly, Washington, D.C.; Central Freight 
Association, W. S. Nevius, ‘Wyandotte, 
Mich.; Southern, L. A. Schwartz, New 
Orleans; Southwestern, Leland D. Smith, 
Houston, Tex.; South Pacific, J. W. 
Witherspoon, Los Angeles; North Pacific, 
Russell V. Boyle, Tacoma, and Canadian, 
Stuart B. Brown, Toronto. 

The slate of vice-presidents and direc- 
tors was presented by a nominating com- 
mittee headed by A. H. Schwietert, Chi- 
cago. Other members of the nominating 
committee were: Andrew H. Brown, 
Cleveland; Frank L. DeGroat, Milwau- 
kee; Warren W. Brown, Chicago, and 
William A. Ballou, Chicago. 


Carrier Panel 


Frank J. Ryan, general chairman of 
the conference and sales director of 
Helms New York-Pittsburgh Motor Ex- 
press, Pittsburgh, opened the conference 
shortly after 10 a.m., September 10. The 
invocation was delivered by the Rever- 
end John B. McDowell, assistant super- 
intendent of the Catholic schools of the 
Pittsburgh diocese. Dean Vincent W. 
Lampeer, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
welcomed guests to the university. Mayor 
David L. Lawrence also briefly greeted 
visitors to Pittsburgh. 


President Bayer, editor of TRAFFIC 
Wor.p and assistant to president, Traf- 
fic Service Corporation, Chicago, in his 
opening remarks said that the seminar 
represented the largest gathering of top 
transportation men—from industry, from 
transportation, from education and gov- 
ernment—ever to be assembled. 


“The objects and purposes of the 
American Society of Traffic and Trans- 
portation, as set forth in its charter,” 
said Mr. Bayer, “are ‘to establish stand- 
ards of knowledge, technical training, 
experience, conduct and ethics, and to 
encourage the attainment of high stand- 
ards of education and technical training 
requisite to the proper performance of 
the various functions of transportation.’ 
It seeks to attain these objectives through 
an examination system intended to test 
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the knowledge and experience on high 
practical and academic standards, and it 
awards certificates of membership to 
those successfully passing those exam- 
inations. 

“In itself, the work of the society fits 
in closely with the general theme of this 
conference and seminar: ‘America’s 
Transportation Tomorrow.’ The future 
of transportation in America not only 
implies new equipment, new services, 
new uses, perhaps new concepts of regu- 
lation—as we shall hear from our various 
expert panelists—but it implies also a 
new traffic and transportation man—a 
man who has learned to shape the dis- 
parate elements of the trial-and-error 
transportation wisdom of the past into 
an ordered science, and who has learned 
how to apply that science to our economy 
just as the engineer and the accountant 
have learned to apply the science of 
mathematics to modern industrial uses.” 

President Bayer introduced Vice-Presi- 
dent Goodyear, traffic manager, Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, who presided at the open- 
ing panel discussion on “What the Car- 
riers Can Do to Improve Transportation 
in America’s Future.” 

Mr. Goodyear introduced the panel 
moderator, Albert P. Heiner, general 
traffic manager, Kaiser Steel Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, Calif. Mr. Heiner pre- 
sented his panel members: Richard C. 
Colton, vice-president, Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Co., New York City; R. E. S. 
Deichler, vice-president, sales, American 
Airlines, Inc., New York City; R. J. Mc- 
Bride, general manager, Regular Com- 
mon Carrier Conference, American 
Trucking Associations, Washington, 
D.C.; P. A. Hollar, vice-president and as- 
sistant to president, Association of 
American Railroads, Washington, D.C., 
and Gordon C. Locke, executive secretary 
and associate counsel, Committee of Pipe 
Line Companies, Washington, D.C. 

In all three panel discussions, each 
panelist made a brief opening statement, 
followed by a question-and-answer pe- 
riod in which panelists answered ques- 
— from the audience and from each 
other. 


“The United States has the best trans- 
portation system in the world,” said Mr. 
Heiner. “We are here to discuss means 
of strengthening it. A leading indus- 
trialist once said, ‘If I had for some 
reason to give up either my organization 
or my plants, I would first give up my 
plants. With my organization I could 
build other plants and start another 
business.’ People provide the sinews 
of transportation, and it is with people 
that we progress.” 

He asked each carrier representative 
what his industry was doing to assure 
strong organization. 


Mr. McBride’s Presentation 


Mr. McBride, the first speaker, said 
that the American Trucking Associa- 
tions had set up two educational com- 
mittees. One was training executives 
to take over management as the original 
owners retired. This fall an educa- 
tional program would be addressed to 
high school students, telling them of 
the opportunities in transportation. 
A.T.A. was also suggesting a minimum 
transportation curriculum to the schools, 
and had in effect an in-service program 
conducted with the cooperation of col- 


leges throughout the country, he said, 
adding: 

“I see progress in the fact that Presi- 
dent Dave Beck, of the Teamsters Un- 
ion, will address the A.T.A. annual con- 
vention at Los Angeles next month. ... 
Today we're keeping the personnel 
frontier open by in-training programs 
for management and wage-earner. We 
are increasing skills and earning power 
of employes, building. strength from 
within. The near future will see acad- 


emic courses in motor freight trans-. 


portation; the need is present today. We 





G. Lloyd Wilson, left, presided at a luncheon 

session on September 10. Sidney L. Miller, cen- 

ter, was the speaker, and Harry M. Werksman, 
right, was toastmaster at the luncheon. 


want the employe to grow with the 
company’s opportunity. 

“Incredible progress with new plant 
and new techniques has been made, es- 
pecially since the war. We've learned 
how to plan and operate modern freight 
terminals. Last year alone the industry 
spent $6,250,000,000 in new equipment, 
rolling stock, fuel, and accessories. The 
time is not far off when carriers will 
operate micro-wave communications at 
great savings. And a few years from 
now, We'll be jet-powered over the super- 
highway, transporting things . you’d 
never imagine could go by truck. . . 
Right now we’re operating a truck on 
the Pacific coast with a jet engine that 
weighs only 240 pounds, replacing a 
diesel engine weighing 3,000 pounds. 
Diesel trucks operating today will be- 
come outmoded before they become out- 
worn.” 

“Technological progress with equip- 
ment is opening new sources of traffic. 
We are today moving hot ingots and 
liquid sulphur in specal highway equip- 
ment at great economy. The range and 
utility of the truck is increasing rap- 
PR 

Mr. Deichler said that air transporta- 
tion must be based on a fair standard 
of compensation for its employes. Today 
the air carrier industry was on a com- 


petitive footing with all other forms of . 


transportation, and generally, with in- 
dustry, he said. Each major air line had 
a management training course—usually, 
a two-year course—in effect, he said. 

“Most of the large air lines have now 
passed their twenty-fifth year, and 1953 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
powered flight,” said the speaker. 

Mr. Hollar declared that the railroad 
industry was delegating responsibility 
and authority to carrier officials down 
the line. 
continually looking for men who would 
be future managers, he said. Railroads 
were encouraging employes and prospec- 
tive employes to attend college. 


Railroad management was. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Mr. Colton said that the steamship 
industry was highly competitive, and 
that it was essential that the finest 
people available be trained. Each steam- 
ship company held numerous confer- 
ences to exchange ideas, and the indus- 
try was working more toward group 
meetings, he said. 

“Unlike other carriers,” said Mr. 
Locke, “the pipe lines serve only one 
industry. Executives of the oil pipe 
line companies are extremely alert to 
developing good organizations. Most 
pipe line companies have representatives 
attending the executive school at Har- 
vard. The industry has a close liaison 
with the universities in the southwest, 
which have set up technical courses in 
cooperation with the pipe line com- 
panies.” 

Discussing carrier technological de- 
velopments, Mr. Hollar said that the 
railroads were just completing their 


second building at the A.A.R. central. 


research laboratory on the campus of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology at 
Chicago. Asked to discuss the view 
of the railroad industry on trailers-on- 
flat-cars, Mr. Hollar said the operation 
must be considered from two viewpoints. 
He said he anticipated better devices 
for the mechanical task of getting the 
trailer on and off the flat car. 

“The economics of the operation will 
take considerable time and thought,” he 
continued. “I think it is bound to come, 
and will help eliminate congestion on 
the highways, will prevent tearing down 
of the highways by heavy trucks, and 
will aid the, private motorist.” 

Discussing special rail equipment, he 
said the railroads were alert to_ the 
competitive nature of transportation, 
and had developed special cars that were 
solving packaging and unloading prob- 
lems for shippers. Much of this special 
equipment was one-way equipment, and 
had to be returned empty, he said. 


Merchant Marine Problems 


Mr. Colton said that the American 
merchant marine fleet numbered 3,400 
ships of 1,000 gross tons and over, of 
which 1,877 were owned by the govern- 
ment, and 208 were owned by the gov- 
ernment but under charter. The USS. 
fleet represented 22.5 per cent of the 
world total, and 32 per cent of the world 
tonnage capacity, he said. Most of the 
vessels were about 10 years old, and 
as the average life of a ship was 20 
years, this meant that the fleet was 50 
per cent obsolete. : 

A good freight ship, the “Mariner,” 
was now being built, about 35 having 
been completed, he said. 

“It is quality, and not the number of 
ships, that counts,” said Mr. Colton. 

Whereas there were 123 United -States 
passenger ships operating in 1939, today 
only 45 were in service, he said. 

“We face a heavy building program, 
to assure that the United States main- 
tains its leadership in vessel design and 
propulsion. ... Shippers can look for- 
ward to faster ships, and better cargo 
handling and stowage. I see a tendency 
towards larger ships, that will still main- 
tain the same frequency of sailings.” 

Discussing pipe line technology de- 
velopments, Mr. Locke said: 

“Today we have 160,000 miles of oil 
pipe lines running through 42 states. 
They are quiet and out of sight. Be- 
tween the years 1946 and 1952 we have 
installed over 28,000 miles of pipe line, 
most of “big inch” diameter. A 24-inch- 
diameter line will carry five times 4s 
much oil as a 12-inch line, and 30 times 
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as much as a six-inch line. We. have 
moved from telegraphic to microwave 
communication systems. Today°we pa- 
trol our lines with airplanes. Yet pipe 
line rates are not much higher than 
they were in 1936-37.” 

Mr. McBride said that the trucking 
industry was going to its customers to 
find out how it could help hold down 
shippers’ costs. The A.T.A. Customer 
Relations Council was trying to find 
out what shippers wanted the trucking 
industry to do, he said. 

Asked if jet trucks posed a fume prob- 
lem, Mr. McBride said that the highway 
jet engine posed several problems, but 
that the fume problem probably would 
not be insolvable. The industry was 
spending millions of dollars yearly’ on 
highway safety, he said, adding: “I 
think the highways were built for the 
consumers, not to take people to and 
from race tracks and golf courses.” 

Mr. Deichler, discussing jet aircraft 
versus the piston type, forecast there 
would be air jet transport commercially 
in the United States in from five to 
seven years. Today it was economically 
unfeasible, partly because such craft had 
to carry such large amounts of fuel, he 
said. Jet aircraft were noisy, he said. 
The British had a considerable lead in 
jet aircraft, said Mr. Deichler. 

The Lockheed and Douglas ships now 
being built were probably the last of the 
piston-operated aircraft, he said. These 
ships were capable of 400-mile-an-hour 
speeds, seated 66 passengers, and could 
travel coast to coast in eight hours. Each 
cost about $2,000,000. The first DC-7 
would be in commercial operation short- 
ly, he said. 


“While we have progressed rapidly in 
the air, we have failed on the ground,” 
he said. “We need to build larger, more 
accessible, more functional terminals.” 


A “memory drum” had been developed 
which would solve the problem of pas- 
senger reservations, said Mr. Deichler. It 
could hold 1,000,000 names at once, and 
could tell immediately whether space 
would be available on ships. 

Scores of questions were addressed in 
writing by members of the audience to 
the panel members. 

Discussing the attitude of the trucking 
industry to trailers on flat cars, Mr. 
McBride said: 

“We have been doing it for the last 
12 or 15 years. In every instance where 
the railroads have made this service 
available, we are using it. We cannot 
force it.” 

Discussing a question on future freight 
planes, Mr. Deichler said that the DC- 
6A now in use traveled 300 miles an 
hour. Air freight returned 22 cents a 
ton-mile to the carriers, he said, adding 
that the lines were trying to find a 
freight plane that would permit lower 
rates. 


Mr. Hollar, asked if the railroads were 
considering use of a smaller-capacity 
box car, said that the tendency was in 
the other direction, from the 40-ton to 
the 50-ton car. 


“Why don’t the railroads 
telephone courtesy?” was asked. 
“How can you force courtesy?” replied 
the railroad spokesman. “The railroads 
are encouraging courtesy, and instruct- 
ing their employes on what courtesy is.” 


Mr. Hollar said that the use of con- 
tinuous welded rail would increase in 
the future, though it was more expen- 
sive. 


Mr. McBride was asked: “If the uni- 
versity business schools attempt to teach 
all the details for a certain industry, 
must they try to do so for all industry, 
and in attempting to do this, will the 


enforce 
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emphasis on sound management prin- 
ciples, policies and practices. be lost?” 

“T think the answer lies in what Gor- 
don Locke said the universities in the 
southwest were «doing in cooperation 
with the pipe line companies,” replied 
Mr. McBride. “We need men who have 
had university training, and who can 
step into any of the higher echelon 
jobs.” 

Mr. Deichler was asked a number of 
questions concerning block ticket privi- 
leges, the reconfirmation of passenger 
reservations, and the elimination. of air 
subsidies. 

The airlines were anxious to put back 
the block ticket privilege, he said, and a 
conference on the matter was being held 
that day in Washington. : 

Reconfirmation was. unpopular, and 
was “poor public relations,” he said, but 
there were too many “no-shows” among 
airline passengers, amounting to as high 
as 20 per cent of the seats loaded. In- 
vessigation had shown that 70 per cent 
of the “no-show” problem was due to in- 
terline problems of the airlines them- 
selves, he said. Some airlines were op- 
posed to the reconfirmation practice, and 
perhaps some penalty could be worked 
out for the “no-show” passengers, he 
remarked. 


Air Subsidy Discussed 

“As to subsidies, the airlines are not 
subsidized by government more than 
anyone else,” he asserted. “The ‘Big 
Four’ lines haven’t been subsidized for 
years. Subsidies are required because 
many small towns are receiving mail 
service from the smaller airlines, which 
are paid a subsidy by the government 





Nineteen of the 21 traffic educators who attended the A.S.T.T. seminar at Pittsburgh comprise the group shown in this photograph. Left to right they 
are: Front row: G. Lloyd Wilson, University of Pennsylvania; E. A. Ovens, Academy of Advanced Traffic; William J. Knorst, College of Advanced Traffic; 
R. Hadley Waters, Pennsylvania State College; Peter Badarak, Detroit Institute of Technology; Kenneth U. Flood, University of Wisconsin. Second row: 
Edmund A. Nightingale, University of Minnesota; Al Berendt, College of Advanced Traffic; Ross W. Bennington, Academy of Advanced Traffic; H. K. 
Snell, University of Texas; John H. Frederick, University of Maryland; Newton Morton, Kent State University; E. H. Breisacher, registrar of the A.S.T.T. 
Third row: John C. Kohl, University of Michigan; Charles A. Williams, University of Pittsburgh; Frank Mossman, Michigan State College; Charles A. 


Taff, University of Maryland; C. Jack Adams, University of Richmond (Virginia); George L. Wilson, Jr., St. Joseph’s College. 


Two other educators 


Present at the seminar—Sidney L. Miller, of the University of Pittsburgh, and George P. Baker, of Harvard University—appear in other photographs on 


these pages. 
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over and above their mail pay. Interna- 
tional subsidies are also paid T.W.A. to 
Europe, Northwest to the Orient, and 
Braniff to Latin America. This is a sub- 
sidy in the mail rate. The International 
Postal Union says the rate should be 
$2.38 a ton-mile, and many United States 
lines are getting less than that. Foreign 
flag airlines can operate at one-third of 
our cost, and foreign planes cost only 
one-third as much. The airmail-sub- 
sidy-separation bill has been passed, 
and from now on you can separate any 
sudsidy from mail pay.’ 

Mr. Colton, asked to discuss the im- 
pact of subsidies on the independence 
of the steamship lines, replied that the 
steamship subsidy was misunderstood. 
American Lines accepting an operating 
subsidy had to sign 10-year contracts 
with the government and agree to main- 
tain a certain number of sailings, to 
stay on certain trade routes, and to 
permit the government to recover up to 
100 per cent of any subsidy after earn- 
ings of 6 per cent, he said. Such sub- 
sidies were given to enable lines to op- 
erate in competition with foreign lines. 

“We could operate without subsidies,” 
he said. “We could buy our ships abroad, 
hire foreign crews, operate wherever 
‘the grass was greenest.’ We wouldn’t 
have to think about giving our ships to 
the government in a national emergency. 
. . . Subsidies are given to permit us to 
operate the best ships with American 
labor under competitive conditions. Sub- 
sidies give us no prior right to any 
freight.” 

“Is the special equipment the truck 
lines are building for the transportation 
of certain commodities available for loan 
to other truck lines?” Mr. McBride was 
asked. 

“We have developed widespread inter- 
change of equipment among carriers,” 
he replied. “Trailers can now go right 
through to destination on a three-line 
haul.” 

Moderator Heiner read six general 


questions relating to the employment of | 


youth in transportation, seniority rules, 
and special training courses, and asked 
for comments from panel members. 

Mr. Deichler said the air carriers were 
getting college graduates today, whereas 
10 years ago “we weren’t.” As to sen- 
iority, the airlines were having the prob- 
lems the other carriers had, he said. It 
was particularly difficult to bring an out- 
sider to an intermediate top job. Sen- 
iority rules prevailed primarily on jobs 
governed by union contracts, he said. 

Mr. McBride said that every transpor- 
tation carrier had contributed personnel 
to the armed services in the Second 
World War. 

With the time allotted to this panel 
discussion running out, some of the re- 
maining questions were merely read. 
Among them were the following: 

“Is any effort being made to stand- 
ardize truck trailer equipment in order 
to effect interchange of trailers? This 
would be necessary to work trailer-on- 
flat-car loading.” 

“With the growth of trailers-on-flat- 
cars, what can the surplus truck drivers 
expect to do in the trucking industry? 
What has been the union’s position in 
the matter?” 

“What is the trucking industry doing 
to cement human, man-to-man, healthy 
relations with people in other forms of 


transportation, 
roads?” 

“Should the railroads be forced by law 
to join in through rail-ocean bills of 
lading?” 

“What are steamship operators doing 
to curtail racketeering operations at 
various ports?” 

“What is the future of steamship con- 
ferences as presently organized?” 

“On trailer-flat-car operations, what 
steps are being taken by railroads to as- 
sure a carlot user the same or a lower 
level of rates than the truck-on-flat- 
car user?” 

“A certain freight forwarding com- 
pany has applied for a certificate under 
part IV of the act to serve all points 
in the United States in less-carload 
service. Should the railroads not sup- 
port this application for one agency to 
handle all less-carload freight?” 


“Are the railroads delegating enough 
authority to their creature, the Railway 
Express Agency?” 

“In training men for future managerial 
positions, what use is now being made of 
special training courses for college 
graduates entering the railway field or 
for selected young men from the ranks?” 


“How are the rail carriers able to 
reach young men of ability under exist- 
ing labor seniority practices?” 


“Shippers of food products have for 
years been faced with a problem of con- 
tamination of shipments in transit in 
railroad box cars. What plans do the 
railroads have for the future to make 
their box cars more sanitary?” 


“How will the proposed plan to move 
first class mail by air affect the available 
air cargo lift and how do the airlines 
plan to handle this additional load factor 
in order to provide good, dependable air 
freight service?” 

“Why not replace the present type of 


particularly the rail- 
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air reservation with something similar to 
that on the railroads?” 

“If ground facilities are inadequate, 
why doesn’t the air industry build big 
and better terminals?” 

“Should the sales departments of oil 
companies demand lower rates from tank 
truckers and railroads, based on the 
threat-of building a pipeline if they co 
not comply?” 

“Does handling trailers on flat cars 
present different solutions in various 
parts of the country? The more success- 
ful operations appear to be in New Eng- 
land and California. What appears to 
be wrong in the central states?” 

“What is being done to bring harmony 
among the different forms of transpor- 
tation?” © 


Calls for Statesmanship 


The speaker at the September 10 
luncheon session in the nearby Webster 
Hall hotel was Dr. Sidney L. Miller, 
professor of transportation at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Dr. G. Lloyd 
Wilson, chairman, department of trans- 
portation and public utilities, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, presided 
and Harry M. Werksman, president, 
Helms New York-Pittsburgh Motor Ex- 
press, Pittsburgh, was toastmaster. 

Dr. Miller recalled tht the late Wayne 
Butterbaugh, of the University of Min- 
nesota, and he himself had appealed 
to the National Industrial Traffic League 
some 25 years ago to bring about an 
organization similar to the society. He 
congratulated the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America for helping to create 
the society. 

The examinations given by the society 
were a measure of the attainments of 
traffic and transportation men, said Dr 
Miller. Two of the four examinations 
given by the society were directed to 
the broader problems of transportation 
economics and general business, he said 


Thoughts Expressed by Seminar Speakers 


“People provide the sinews of transportation, and it is with people that we 


progress.”—Albert P. Heiner, general traffic manager, Kaiser Steel Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, Calif. 


* * 


& * 


“Incredible progress with new plant and new techniques has been made (by 


the trucking industry), especially since the war. 


.. A few years from now, 


we'll be jet-powered over the super-highway, transporting things you’d never 
imagine cou!d go by truck.”—--R. J. McBride, general manager, Regular Com- 


mon Carriers Conference. 


* + 


* * * 


“To be a traffic manager is one thing. To be a statesman in the field of 


transportation is another. 


Statesmanship is essential . 


.’—Dr. Sidney L. 


Miller. professor of transportation, University of Pittsburgh. 
me * * & a 


. How many times have we. . 


. Opposed on general principles petitions 


for increases in rates which have only a touching effect on our corporations’ 
transportation? All too frequently, in our presentation we magnify many times 
the implications of damage or injury that may result to our industry or business 
from such increases. By creating hypothetical contingencies and over-stressing 
the effect we are gradually closing the gap between private operation and 
nationalization of our transportation system.”—R. C. Waehner, manager, dis- 
tribution division, Lever Brothers Co., New York City. 
* ca * * ca 


“Incentives provide a challenge for improvement, a motive for positive action. 
I recommend that we encourage incentives and positive action in our future 


transportation planning.”—H. 
terial Co., Milwaukee. 


* 


T. Reed, director of transportation, Line Ma- 


a * * 


“Traffic men are taller in their own companies because they are learning how 
to stand taller.,—E. G. Plowman, vice-president, traffic, U.S. Steel Cor- 


poration, Pittsburgh. 


* 


“The Commission is vitally interested in the future of all carriers. 
.’—-Commissioner Cross. 


a simple matter of increasing rates .. 


* * * 


It is not 
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To acquaint listeners with the fact that 
something more than a knowledge of 
traffic was required of those successfully 
taking the society’s examinations, Dr. 
Miller read the following two questions 
from recent examinations given by the 
society: 

“Upon the basis of allocated cost, the 
Commission estimated the loss on rail- 
way passenger traffic in 1951 at some 
$681,000,000. Discuss the problem with 
respect to: (a) The possibility and ex- 
tent of savings, all passenger service 
eliminated; (b) the effect of passenger 
losses upon the competitive position of 
the railway in the field of freight traf- 
fic; (c) steps that should be taken by 
the railways as well as state and federal 
regulatory agencies to minimize or 
eliminate this loss. Any promising de- 
velopment in recent months? Any fed- 
eral legislation proposed or needed?” 

“It is often asserted that advertising 
is misleading, wasteful, and unproduc- 
tive, and should be restricted by . the 
government. In your opinion, to what 
extent are these charges true? Assum- 
ing that there are abuses in advertising, 
what, if anything, should be done to cor- 
rect them? Why?” 

The problems of transportation were 
becoming more complex with the passage 
of years, said the speaker. The railroads, 
once a monopoly, today had to fight on 
all fronts, he said. It was now necessary 
to consider the inter-relationships among 
all types of carriers, he said, listing the 
following basic problems confronting the 
transportation industry: Unfair compe- 
tition, arising from differences in regula- 
tory control, and in public aid; and the 
inability of the railways to earn a fair 
return which would enable them to ob- 
tain access to equity capital. Among the 
suggested remedies to the rail problem, 
he said, were consolidation, extensive 
abandonment of trackage, the more ef- 
fective use of labor, improved opera- 
tional procedures, and the elimination of 
subsidies to competing forms of trans- 
portation. Maintaining continuous rail 
service in the face of strikes and other 
union actions was an important carrier 
problem, he said, asserting there had 
been a breakdown in the operation of 
the machinery of the railway labor act, 
with few voices being raised to suggest 
changes in the act. 


Failure to find answers in the proxi- 
mate future to these questions, he said, 
might lead to government ownership not 
only of the railroads but of all forms of 
transportation. 


“It is for the traffic men and students 
in the field of transport to point a way 
to the solution of these problems,” he 
concluded. “With us in large measure 
lies the knowledge essential to such an- 
swers. To be a traffic manager is one 
thing. To be a statesman in the field 
of transportation is another. States- 
Manship is essential, a statesmanship 
that goes far beyond the self-interest 
of any particular form of transport. It 
is my hope and my sincere belief that 
the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation will encourage the de- 
velopment of younger men who, with the 
passage of time, will prove themselves 
Capable of standing beside the many 
outstanding transportation statesmen 
who today so splendidly serve. 

“Transportation lies at the base of the 
entire economy. Today, the traffic man- 
ager should function as a traffic man- 
ager, and far beyond, as a statesman 
in the field of transportation, putting 
Se'f-interest and bias in second place, 


and acting with understanding, vision, 
and courage in effecting a solution of 
those problems of transportation which 
most sharply press for solution.” 


Shipper Seminar 


“What the Industries Can Do to Im- 
prove Transportation in America’s Fu- 
ture” was the subject of the afternoon 
panel discussion September 10. E. B. 
Smith, vice-president, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, presided, introducing 
James K. Knudson, Defense Transporta- 
tion Administrator and member of the 
Commission. 


Commissioner Knudson, discussing the 
relationship between industry and trans- 
portation, said: that the Commission 
tempered many of its decisions with 
this close relationship in mind. He 
introduced the following members of his 
panel: Russell White, traffic manager, 
Aetna Plywood & Veneer Co., Chicago: 
G. L. Wilson, Jr., assistant traffic man- 
ager, Rohm & Hass, Inc., Philadelphia; 
R. C. Waehner, manager, distribution 
division, Lever Brothers Co., New York 
City; Harold T. Reed, director of trans- 
portation, Line Material Co., Milwaukee, 
and E. G. Plowman, vice-president, 
traffic, U.S. Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Mr. White discussed the duties, re- 
sponsibilities and status.of the industrial 
traffic manager, and said such a person’s 
status was largely determined by his at- 
titude towards his duties and responsi- 
bilities. 


Webster defined duty as “that which 
is required by one’s service or business, 
that which a person is required by moral 
obligation to do or not to do; also the 
moral obligation itself.” He defined re- 
sponsibility as “the state or quality of 
being responsible (thinking in terms of 
accountability, such as assuming the 
responsibility for another’s debts or ac- 
tions—reliability—trustworthiness—abil- 
ity to pay or perform)” and also “that 
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for which anyone is responsible or ac- 
countable.” 

Mr. White listed and discussed the 
various responsibilities of the industrial 
traffic manager, among them the fol- 
lowing: To buy transportation; to check 
freight bills; quote rates; expedite ship- 
ments; handle claims; to “manage” the 
traffic under his control for the good 
of his employer; to buy the right trans- 
portation; to keep inbound materials 
coming in steadily and consistently at 
the lowest cost practicable so that in- 
ventories can be kept as low as possible; 
to do the same for outbound movements 
so that the customers may get the serv- 
ice they need and so that the inventory 
of finished goods need never be too 
large; in checking bills, to see that the 
rate is correct, that the bill is paid 
promptly, and that the bill is not paid 
twice; to find the safest way by which 
to ship; to cooperate with those who 
package and ship so as to lessen the 
risk of damage; to cooperate with other 
departments. 

In determining the location of new 
company plants, said Mr. White, the 
industrial traffic manager must consider 
many problems, among them the follow- 
ing: 

“Whence will come our supplies of raw 
material? What facilities, services, and 
rates are available to move it? Will we 
have more than one carrier or type of 
carrier available for this? What other 
forms of carriage and what other rates 
will we need and can we get established? 
What are our dock facilities for handling? 
What intraplant handling facilities will 
be needed? 


“Where are our customers located? How 
can they be serviced? . . . Will our cus- 
tomers call for many or for any of their 
purchases? . .. How can we best handle 


Constituting this group are the seven men who were reelected as officers of the American Society 


of Traffic and Transportation at the Society’s annual meeting in Pittsburgh. 


Left to right, they are: 


Front row—Earl B. Smith, executive vice-president; R. J. Bayer, president; C. H. Vayo, board chair- 


man. 


Rear row—Vice-Presidents C. J. Goodyear, Herschel Hollopeter, and F. A. Doebber, and 


Director of Education G. Lloyd Wilson. 
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such pick-ups with a minimum loss of 
time and effort to our customers? . . 
Should we go in for private carriage of 
our commodities and operate our own 
trucks to handle our hauling? Do we 
have room for adequate parking facili- 
ties to accommodate our employes, to ac- 
commodate the cars and trucks of our 
customers or of our suppliers? Are we 
located at a point of easy access to all 
these people? 

“When a location is found that fills our 
needs in accordance with these foregoing 
studies, we still have to look ahead and 
try to determine how it will meet these 
requirements in the foreseeable future. 
We rarely can afford to build a plant 
just for today only. If we need ito ex- 
pand or move the plant, can we do so 
readily? As we expand, will we still have 
an adequate supply of competent labor 
locally or close at hand to draw upon? 

“The traffic department, being de- 
tached from the sales, purchase, person- 
nel, and other departments involved, can 
see these various problems as they af- 
fect the company as a whole and is in 
the best possible position to develop the 
facts needed by top management for its 
use in reaching the final decision.” 

Summarizing, Mr. White said: “An in- 
dustrial traffic manager has many re- 
sponsibilities—to his own company or 
employer; to those whose services he 
uses; to those with whom he works, and 
particularly to those in his own depart- 
ment; to those in his neighborhood, 
community, and country .. . and finally, 
but not least, to those who are to come 
after him. As he measures up to this 
will we see the true stature of the in- 
dustrial traffic manager—and from that 
will emerge a ‘status’ for the group that 
will be as sure as they have made their 
stature great.” 


Presentation by Waehner 


“We all remember the old adage that 
in helping others we help ourselves,” said 
Mr. Waehner. “The time has come for 
the individual traffic manager and in- 
dustry generally to exemplify the moral 
of this adage and analyze our national 
transportation situation in this light. 


“In each of us there is a bit of larceny 
and in a modified form it exists in each 
industry and corporation. In our field 
it takes form in our desire to obtain the 
lowest possible transportation cost in the 
movement of our company’s products. 
By this very action we unfortunately 
gnaw away at the foundation of a sound 
national transportation system. It is 
time that we, the individual traffic man- 
agers, stop to evaluate the effect of our 
combined actions and begin to correlate 
industry with transportation. ... 


“I well realize that no one company or 
individual traffic manager can continue 
to perpetuate in business any particular 
carrier or form of transportation, but 
how many times have we, representing 
either our company, our industry or geo- 
graphical area, opposed on general prin- 
ciples petitions for increases in rates 
which have only a touching effect on 
our corporations’ transportation? All 
too frequently,.in our presentation we 
magnify many times the implications of 
damage or injury that may result to our 
industry or business from such increases. 
By creating hypothetical contingencies 
and over-stressing the effect we are 
gradually closing the gap between pri- 





vate operation and nationalization of our 
transportation system, .. . 

“We pride -ourselves in accomplish- 
ments within our specialized field with- 
out attempting to relate the effect of 
the accomplishments on our business 
as a whole, in a manner that can be 
understood by management. On oc- 
casions we will over-rate their value and 
on other occasions, through ignorance, 
fail to convey their true value. How 
often have I heard traffic men point 
with pride to a rate reduction via a 
particular form of transportation and 
when asked what other incidental costs 
are increased or decreased as a result of 
their action, they profess that little con- 
sideration was given to the over-all 
effect on their company. 





Speaker at the society’s annual dinner, Septem- 
ber 10, was Clifford F. Hood (left), president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, shown here 
with E. B. Smith (center), who was presiding 
officer of one of the panels, and John A. Apple- 
ton, vice-president, central region, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who was toastmaster at the 
annual dinner. 


“It is possible to secure a reduction 


_ in rates and actually in the final analysis 


cause an out-of-pocket cost to your 
company. For example, a two-cent or 
three-cent per hundredweight saving in 
transportation can be more than offset 
by either lost sales because of inferior 
service or by additional labor cost in- 
curred either by delivery of the goods 
at point of origin, or their receipt at 
destination. 
“What is transportation? Is it limited 
only to private or public carriage on a 
highway, railway, airway or waterway, 
or can we concede that transportation 
is accomplished by an individual laborer 
moving goods from the end of your pro- 
duction line to a storage point within 
your plant. From our point of view we 
feel that all those physical operations 
are transportation—in fact, true, each is 
of a different nature;ivia a different form 
of locomotion, but.each add to the cost 
of the product. .I would like to see the 
traffic manager of the future responsible 
for all those:expenses which add to the 
cost of the product but not to its value. 


“We believe that packaging, material 
handling, warehousing, transportation, 
and distribution are so closely inter- 
woven as to make it mandatory that a 
total picture be portrayed before one can 
determine whether a certain method 
of transportation, warehousing, pack- 
aging or material handling is desirable 
in the movement of goods from produc- 
tion to the eventual customer. 


“Tf the traffic manager has these total 
responsibilities he can then evaluate 
their benefit. If the plan appears de- 
sirable in reducing his controllable ex- 
pense he must then consult his sales and 
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production departments to determine the 
effect on these divisions of his company 
to make certain that an economy within 
his division does not perhaps result in 
a loss in a related department, either 
through higher product cost of through 
lost sales. 


“The traffic manager does not neces- 
sarily have to be an expert material 
handling engineer, nor a packaging er- 
gineer or a warehouseman, but he should 
have a sufficient knowledge of the costs 
and implications of each to insure prac- 
tical and economically sound decisions. 
Furthermore, he must have a basic back- 
ground of accounting procedures to prop- 
erly evaluate the productivity of his de- 
partment. He must be completely fa- 
miliar with the marketing philosophy of 
his company so that he can determine 
whether the use of a particular type of 
carrier will enhance or detract from the 
effort of his sales department or that the 
low rate carrier may in effect lose 
thousands of dollars in sales because 
of delayed delivery or disgruntled cus- 
tomers. If the traffic manager can 
achieve this goal by ethical performance 
and statesmanlike conduct, he will then 
control a major portion of his company’s 
expenses and of necessity will have to be 
included in management councils. 


“There is one consideration para- 
mount in the integration and correlation 
of transportation and industry and that 
is that all members of the transportation 
family must live in harmony. It is de- 
ploring to see and read of the constant 
bickering and strife that presently exists 
between the various forms of transporta- 
tion, and most notably between the motor 
carriers and the railrodd. If we have 
any faith in our free enterprise system, 
we should all realize that this country 
will develop and generate enough traffic 
for all forms of transportation to con- 
tinue to exist and show reasonable 
profits. The sublime example of this 
chip on the shoulder attitude is exempli- 
fied in the suit now pending in the Penn- 
sylvania courts. The blame does not 
rest necessarily with one party, but is 
a result of a lack of appreciation of the 
rights of others. How frequently do we 
read ads with distorted facts to favor 
public opinion to a particular form of 
transportation. How often have you 
heard men prominent in our transporta- 
tion system paint their competition as 
ogres, robbing widows and orphans and 
his angelic company of their birthright. 
Such activities serve only to impress our 
industrial leaders that transportation is 
a racket filled with political intrigue 
rather than legitimate business perform- 
ing a service for the benefit of the pub- 
lic and industry generally. Such state- 
ments and outbursts serve only to im- 
press them that immature judgment is 
exercised in the higher echelons of our 
transportation system. 


“How much more good could be 
achieved if the money so spent was 
used for constructive improvement and 
@ program of educational advertisement. 
The most notable advance toward unity 
recently occurred through the untiring 
efforts of the members of the Transpor- 
tation Association of America who re- 
cently brought together into a unified 
front the many divergent views of the 
various forms of transportation in the 
matter of the time lag legislation. As 
you undoubtedly know, a degree of unity 
was reached. such as_ never before 
existed, yet many traffic managers take 
time to berate the efforts of this organ- 
ization and other organizations in theif 
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attempt to assist the transportation 
carriers in securing equitable revenue 
and uniformity of regulation. Similarly 
we bring unfounded opposition to good 
works solely from the standpoint of 
petty self-interests. 

“Tt is time that we re-evaluated the 
debt we owe to the field that has made 
our livelihood possible. It is time that 
we actively as individuals and collec- 
tively as a profession support good works 
which though not perfect are designed 
to continue and promote a sound eco- 
nomic transportation system under priv- 
ate ownership. 

“Truly it is time for us to return to 
good old-fashioned ethics and states- 
manlike give and take in our field so 
that transportation can thrive on the 
same foundations that have made this 
country’s industrial plant the greatest 
in the world. If we are to correlate our 
industry with the transportation system 
in America’s future, it is the industrial 
traffic manager who must take up the 
torch. The question is: Are we qualified 
to carry the torch? Have we gained suf- 
ficient perspective to realize the contri- 
bution we can make to our companies? 
Are we prepared to be patient students 
in all related phases of industrial trans- 
portation so that when opportunity 
knocks we are prepared to open the 
door? If we are, we will then achieve our 
proper status in the industrial might of 
our country, and sitting at the manage- 
ment councils of our companies we can 
guide the thinking of our industrial 
leaders so that they will contribute to 
the improvement of our future transpor- 
tation system.” 


Mr. Reed’s Presentation 


Mr. Reed discussed the importance of 
training and research in traffic, and the 
development of improved services and 
greater efficiency through incentives to 
the carriers rather than through penal- 
ties. 

Industrial transportation men, he said, 
were constantly confronted with many 
problems, general or specific. They were 
urged to avoid circuitous routings, to 
load and unload cars promptly, to clean 
cars before releasing, to schedule loading 
and unloading, to avoid car accumula- 
tions, to prevent inflated car orders, to 
bill shipments promptly; to pack, mark 
and identify packages properly, to assist 
in prevention of loss and damage, and to 
prevent delay of trucks at industry load- 
ing or unloading docks. 

“Commissioner Knudson,” he _ con- 
tinued, “spoke about most of these and 
other related problems here in Pitts- 
burgh in January, 1951, at the annual 
dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, 
in his 20-point ‘code of transportation.’ 
From the Trarric Wor.LD account of his 
address he referred to a suggestion hav- 
ing been made to him that a penalty be 
assessed against the consignee when cars 
are not completely cleaned at the time 
of unloading. Perhaps a penalty is the 
solution to this poor housekeeping prob- 
lem costing the railroads upwards of one 
hundred million dollars a year to clean 
dirty cars which we shippers and receiv- 
ers are paying for in our rates and 
charges. Can this condition be improved 
by establishing an incentive for receiv- 
ers to carefully clean cars? ... 

“In the past few years incentive rates 
have been established on certain types 
of large volume shipments such as 
Volume rates on train loads of oil and 
the volume steel rates in the east for 
heavier carloading, and truckloading. 
There is pending consideration by the 


eastern railroads of less-carload volume 
rates. The motor carriers have offered 
volume rates to encourage heavier load- 
ing. . . . Perhaps an incentive could be 
established in other industry lines to 
encourage heavier loading; that is, com- 
modity or specific rates which might be 
mutually agreed upon between industry 
and the carriers. 

“But the field of incentives should 
be much broader than just volume type 
shipments. Certainly, many of us must 
have considered other types of incentives 
or a positive approach to some of our 
traffic problems.” 


As an example of suche possible in- 
centives, Mr. Reed listed an incentive 
granted by carriers to shippers to pal- 
letize shipments. 


“Demurrage is another field in which 
I believe incentives could be established 
to encourage prompt loading and un- 
loading of cars,” he said. “Most of us 
no doubt look on demurrage as a penalty 
or an additional expense item. How- 
ever, there have been incentives estab- 
lished through the use of average agree- 
ments which provide for credit allow- 
ances to offset debits which accrue in ex- 
cess of free time. Perhaps that field could 
be expanded and greater incentives es- 
tablished for speedier loading or un- 
loading.” 

The trailer-on-flat-car practice might 
be expanded to interline operation, with 
incentives offered by the carriers, he 
suggested. Transit privileges of rail and 
motor carriers were another good ex- 
ample of incentive transportation serv- 
ices which might be further developed, 
he said, together with the trans-loading 
provision, “a refinement of stopping-in- 
transit privileges of the railroads in the 
west and southwest providing shippers 
with expedited services on-carload ship- 
ments scheduled for stopping-in-transit 
to partially unload at one or more 
points, by moving the consignments for 
each stop-off point and final destina- 
tion in separate cars from a designated 
trans-loading point. This service elim- 
inates delays that occur in the ordinary 
handling of this type of traffic, such as 
moving the car via circuitous routes 
through one or more stop-off points. It 
eliminates the time consumed at stop-off 
points for switching and placement of 
cars, as well as the unloading time at 
consignee’s plant or warehouse. 
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“Certainly these arrangements per- 
mitting an expedited service on stop-off 
shipments should encourage the consoli- 
dation of small lot shipments wherever 
reasonably possible, forwarding via rail 
as a stop-off car. Shippers should en- 
courage the use of this service and its 
expansion in other parts of the country 
where practical to save car days and 
possibly prevent damage in transit. 

“Incentives provide a challenge for 
improvement, a motive for positive ac- 
tion. I recommend that we encourage 
incentives and positive action in our fu- 
ture transportation planning.” 


Uses of Research 


Discussing the use by industry of 
transportation research and _ statistics, 
Mr. Reed in his paper summarized his 
views as follows: 

“Industrial transportation has much to 
offer economic research in the future, 
particularly in a more competitive and 
higher cost period of our economy. Eco- 
nomic growth of industries demands 
transportation decisions and answers to 
problems of distribution. Transportation 
statistics should be accumulated by any 
method that will make them readily 
available. Accumulating transportation 
statistics can be accomplished by coding 
freight bills or other shipping papers, 
punching cards or tabulating the results. 
Tabulations of various categories of in- 
formation may be made quickly and ac- 
curately from .punched card data. Tab- 
ulations provide basic data for graphs, 
charts, maps and reports to manage- 
ment and others, as required. Periodic 
summaries of tabulations provide com- 
pact historical records of distribution ... 

“Speaking from my own personal ex- 
perience, our company has used trans- 
portation research and statistics ex- 
tensively in determining location of 
manufacturing plants and distribution 
warehouses, and to assist in long-range 
development planning. When analyzing 
proposed rate adjustments, we have used 
our statistics advantageously to deter- 
mine the effect of the proposed changes. 

“Realizing the need for distribution 
statistics, our company was faced with 
the problem: What statistical data do we 
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need and where can we get it? Our 
studies are based on the premise that 
distribution begins with the movement 
of raw material and ends when a fin- 
ished product has been delivered to the 
consumer or user at destination. Out- 
bound freight charges from the produc- 
ing point should be coupled with the in- 
bound freight charges to the producing 
point when considering the full cost of 
distribution. ... 

“A few years ago we prepared our 
statistics manually from various source 
materials. This was laborious, slow and 
possibly outdated before completed. I 
was discontented with this procedure. 
Because of my discontent, I tried various 
means of improving our procedure, 
which resulted in our present method. 
Our problem being directly related to 
production and distribution, I analyzed 
it from that view, particularly the 
phase of distribution. Generally, pro- 
ducer and consumer are not in close 
proximity, therefore, locating a factory 
strategically to raw-material supply and 
finished-goods markets based on traffic 
research is sound practical economics. 

“One of the measures of economic 
location is the traffic principle of ship- 
ping the raw materials at the lowest 
freight cost to the factory and then 
shipping the finished product to cus- 
tomers at the lowest cost. With various 
sources of supply for raw materials, of 
varying amounts, a careful study is nec- 
essary to determine the logical point or 
the factory location best situated geo- 
graphically to produce an article. Like- 
wise, a study of the distribution of the 
finished products requires complete 
knowledge of the amounts and locations 
of consumption. 

“Two of the principal factors of dis- 
tribution—weight and distance—have re- 
mained constant. Since the basic values 
of these factors have not changed, they 
are good, reliable factors for preparing 
any distribution study . Applying 
these as permanent factors of distribu- 
tion, a complete statistical analysis of 
operations and distribution of our prod- 
ucts was made from our prepaid freight 
bills and other shipping papers. 

“The detailed information on each 
freight bill, bill of lading, or other ship- 
ping paper is coded, and electrical ac- 
counting machine cards are punched 
with this code data. From these punched 
cards, much information not available 
previously can be obtained by sorting, 
tabulating, summarizing and listing the 
data. Information which we are gaining 
from this analysis of each shipment in- 
cludes: Point of shipment (plant or ware- 
house); destination block (60 by 70 mile 
areas—customer or warehouse); date of 
shipment; type of shipment; commodity; 
weight; freight charges; state or foreign 
country; area; sales division or district, 
and route. 


“It was found impractical to use cities, 
countries or states only, because of their 
varying sizes. However, we have used a 
block or grid system of the areas bounded 
by latitude and longitude meridians ap- 
proximating 1,500 rectangular blocks 60 
miles wide and 69 miles long to form con- 
tinguous areas or a grid system of the 
total area of the U.S. A special master 
map was drawn, showing the block 
boundaries and the complete grid system 
with block numbers. Detailed weight and 
freight data can be shown on copies de- 





veloped from the master map, to clearly 
illustrate various analyses and studies... 

“Tabulations made by automatic tab- 
ulating machines from punched ‘cards 
are interpreted in various ways and are 
used as a basis for graphs, charts, and 
reports to management. Distribution sur- 
veys can be used for determining: Total 
amount of weight and freight to blocks, 
areas, states and sales divisions; amount 
of weight and freight of commodity 
classes shipped to these various regions; 
amount of weight and freight from each 
factory or warehouse; pattern of over- 
all product distribution by weight and 





A humorous observation was being made, ap- 


parently, by Defense Transport Administrator 
James K. Knudson, a panel moderator (second 
from right), when the camera shutter clicked. 
Photographed with him were C. H. Vayo (ex- 
treme left), presiding officer at the closing lunch- 
eon on September 11; Robert Murray, Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, and 
(extreme right) Warner B. Shepherd, toastmaster 
at the luncheon. 


amount of freight; market analysis of 
product distribution to correlate with 
dollars of sales class distribution; loca- 
tion of warehouses and amount of ma- 
terial to be carried in stock; location of 
future factories based on equitable dis- 
tribution of freight costs; plant produc- 
tion schedules based on weight and 
freight to given areas; number and type 
of shipments, such as less-carload, car- 
load, minimum charge, pool car, air or 
rail express, etc.; material available for 
carload, truckload, or volume-lot ship- 
ment, as compared with present less- 
carload and small lot shipment; selective 
selling of commodities based on mini- 
mum or maximum freight costs in an 
area, and whether zone prices carry 
sufficient freight increment compared 
with freight paid to destination zone 
areas. 

Mr. Reed said that this method of 
freight analysis had been used advan- 
tageously to determine the location of 
two of his firm’s newer plants and of a 
number of warehouses. 


He said he had inquired, but had found 
no other company performing this type 
of research. The Headquarters Air Ma- 
terial Command, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, was using similar ma- 
terial, but on a much larger scale, he 
said, adding that other governmental 
agencies were also using electrical ac- 
counting machines and equipment to 
gather transportation statistics for re- 
search. 


“I would be interested to learn of any 
similar types of research methods being 
used in other industries so that perhaps 
we could contact each other in the fu- 
ture, with the hope that a uniform pro- 
cedure of transportation statistics and 
research could be developed,” he con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Wilson discussed the place of the 
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industrial traffic manager in the field of 
legislation and regulation and his im- 
portance in developing regulatory poli- 
cies and practices. 

Public utilities regulated by govern- 
ment were generally those industries 
“clothed with the public interest,” he 
said. “The answer to the question, ‘When 
is an industry sufficiently clothed with 
the public interest to classify it as a 
public utility and to require its regula- 
tion in the public interest?’ changes with 
variations in public attitudes or philoso- 
phies. 

“Regulation ... is imposed because the 
public interest requires that public utili- 
ties furnish adequate service at reason- 
able rates which will yield revenues ade- 
quate to assure the industries’ continuing 
profitable operation under efficient man- 
agement. Nowhere is this ideal better 
stated than in our national transporta- 
tion policy. It should be pointed out that 
if regulation is not a blessing for those 
industries which are regulated, it is also 
not an unmixed curse. For while there 
is restraint upon freedom of decision, 
there are the implied guarantees that 
under good management, the industries 
will not be permitted to go out of exist- 
ence as long as they are needed, and that 
the industries will be protected from the 
unrestrained, unprincipled competition 
which might lead to their destruction.” 

Because laws were the basis of all 
regulations, it was essential that traffic 
executives be intelligently informed and 
actively interested in promoting sound 
legislation and administration, and com- 
batting bad laws and poor administration, 
said he, adding: 

“The situation is similar to that of 
politics. If we, as traffic executives, are 
apathetic and indifferent to transporta- 
tion legislation as most people are to 
politics, our transportation industries 
suffer and we get no better law and ad- 
ministration and therefore no better 
transportation than we deserve. 

“The means are there for our use. The 
National Industrial Traffic League pub- 
lishes an excellent legislative service. 
The better newspapers report the more 
important bills and hearings, and that 
excellent publication without which we 
would labor so often in the dark, the 
TRAFFIC WORLD, gives full coverage of 
legislative news. So also does the excel- 
lent Practitioner’s Journal of the As- 
sociation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners.” 


He urged traffic executives to inform 
themselves and express themselves on 
pending legislation, and to assist in the 
efficient administration of the law by 
the regulatory agencies of government. 


“It is incumbent upon us to enter into 
litigation only when our company’s inter- 
ests must be protected and can be only 
in this way, and to so handle ourselves 
and present our cases as to assist the 
Commission to make a speedy and easier 
= ieee of the issues and the 
acts.” 


Discussing trends in legislation and 
administration, Mr. Wilson said he be- 
lieved there was a clear trend toward 3 
relaxation in regulation, adding: 


“T hope it does not go so far as to 
vitiate the concept of the public utility 
industries, so relaxing regulation as to 
leave the establishment of standards of 
service, the reasonableness of rates and 
the financial soundness of those indus- 
tries to unbridled or ‘jungle’ competition. 
For I believe that it is too easy to gen- 
eralize that our transportation industries 
are now so competitive, so far from being 
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monopolies, that competition alone rather 
than intelligent and impartial regulation 
will preserve their companies as going 
concerns and our rights as users of their 
services . . . Was it not the abuse of 
competition as well as the abuse of the 
monopoly position which led to regula- 
tory legislation?” 

Discussing the inadequate appropria- 
tions for the Commission, Mr. Wilson 
said that it seemed that what was needed 
was a “quick increase bill” for Commis- 
sion appropriations. 

Referring to the railroads’ concern 
with “time lags” in the disposition of 
their general rate increase applications, 
Mr. Wilson asked: 

“Is it equitable to require one group 
of carriers to petition for increases while 
leaving others to make increases as their 
judgment dictates? Should not similar 
provisions apply to the motor carriers, or 
should the Commission exercise its in- 
vestigation and its suspension powers 
over such increases when they are pro- 
tested as they always are, quite often by 
people serious of purpose? 

“Is it in the interest of the public and 
the regulated carriers to permit certain 
types of operation which are essentially 
‘for hire’ to be conducted under the 
guise of lease arrangements? .. . Is it 
economic and is it consonant with the 
national transportation policy to permit 
one group of carriers to predicate its 
rates upon the costs and rates of others? 
.. » Would it not be equitable and eco- 
nomic to establish user charges which 
then become increments of cost in estab- 
lishing rates? 

“These are some of the problems and 
trends. They will be met through sound 
legislation and the intelligent adminis- 
tration of the statutes. I hope I have 
convinced you that you, as industry’s 
transportation executives, have a stake in 
the legislation and administration which 
bears on these problems... .” 


Need for ‘Methods Engineering’ 


Mr. Plowman briefly summarized the 
points made by the other members of his 
panel, and described the “traffic engineer- 
ing” approach to traffic and transporta- 
tion problems. 


“Methods engineering is a field we are 
going to have to get into deeply,” he as- 
serted. “The packing and loading engi- 
neers have discovered methods engineer- 
ing. Methods’ engineering is the traffic 
manager’s job viewed as whole. It is not 
confined to good packaging, loading, or 
claim prevention.” 


Moderator Knudson, to the evident de- 
light of the audience, asked questions 
of each participant that were pertinent 
to the panelist’s assertions. He addressed 
the following question to Mr. White: 


“What advice to management as to 
plant location would you give, in the 
light of eight consecutive freight rate 
increases?” 


Mr. Knudson asked Mr. Waehner what 
trafic management could do to “fore- 
Stall mud-slinging campaigns among the 
various forms of carriers.” Commenting 
on Mr. Reed’s paper, he said: 


“Mr. Reed has given us information 
one cannot read about in books. The 
Statistical method is becoming more 
Valuable in transportation all the time. 
Could you, Mr. Reed, grant an incentive 
to shippers without running afoul of 
Section 2, or would you advocate amend- 
ment of that section?” 


The moderator also himself answered 
Several questions from the audience. 
Asked why membership on the Commis- 


sion should be confined to practicing 
lawyers, he replied: 

“Commission membership has never 
been composed solely of either practic- 
ing lawyers or former state commis- 
sioners. Commissioner Splawn is a form- 
er university president, Commissioner 
Patterson a career man, Commissioner 
Tuggle a former lieutenant-governor and 
banker. Membership on the Commission 
should never be restricted to any par- 
ticular group. I know many truck and 
railroad lawyers who I believe would 
make good commissioners.” 

“Why can’t the railroads offer con- 
tract rates, like the truck lines?” he was 
asked. 


“Section 2 of the act prevents it, and 
it would be apt to lead to discriminatory 
situations,” he replied. 


Discussing trip leasing generally, the 
moderator said he feared that some 
areas exempt from regulation might be- 
come too large, and swallow up the regu- 
lated carriers. 


In the question-and-answer period, 
Mr. Wilson said that a traffic manager 
could fulfill his duty of providing ade- 
quate information to regulatory agencies 
by scrupulously adhering to facts in his 
formal complaints and other documents, 
and by leaving out “frills” and irrelevan- 
cies. 


Mr. Reed, answering Moderator Knud- 
son’s earlier question, said that in ad- 
vocating incentives he would not recom- 
mend violating section 2, but that he 
believed that incentives could be pro- 
vided within the scope of the act. 


Mr. Waehner said that traffic man- 
agers could forestall mud-slinging 
among carriers by “showing our disap- 
proval and displeasure.” 


“Perhaps,” be continued, “traffic man- 
agers have contributed some to mud- 
slinging by ‘egging on’ the carriers, or 
by repeating what the railroad repre- 
sentatives say of the truck lines, and 
vice versa. ... We should interest our- 
selves in state laws. We should show 
we want ethical performance from the 
carriers.” 


Mr. White, discussing the relationship 
of plant location and recent rate in- 
creases, said that traffic management 
must see that total rates did not get 
beyond industry’s ability to pay, and 
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must “sell” their companies on the real 
needs of the carriers. 

Mr. Plowman, discussing highway 
safety, said this was one of the great 
problems of traffic management, adding: 

“T have advocated that the trucking 
industry try to stay off the highways at 
rush hours, and on holidays and Sun- 
days. We must assist in the problem of 
curbing truck overloading.” 

Asked to discuss industry-owned pri- 
vate carriage, Mr. Plowman said that 
private transportation preceded the com- 
mon carriers and that he could not 
agree that a sound transportation sys- 
tem could be logical without private 
transportation. 

Questioned as to his views on the dirty 
freight car problem, Mr. Reed said that 
practice of the Golden Rule was the only 
answer. 


Mr. Waehner was asked if industry 
should pay the fees for junior members 
of traffic departments to belong to Delta 
Nu Alpha and to take the society’s ex- 
aminations. 

“IT am trying to get our company to 
encourage our young men to further 
their transportation education,” he said. 
“Tf you want to progress, you can get an 
education on your own. Perhaps in- 
dustry might contribute towards the 
expense.” 


Mr. White, asked to put his finger on 
the primary weakness in carrier solicita- 
tion, said that the solicitor “on his way 
up” might not know of his own com- 
pany’s possibilities for service. 

To another question, he said that the 
question of convincing a company it 
should have a traffic department was one 
of salesmanship, of knowing enough to 
show management the value of such a 
department. 


Mr. Plowman, concluding, said that it 
had been an interesting panel. 

“Traffic managers are taller in their 
own companies because they are learning 
how to stand taller,” he said. 


Clifford F. Hood, president, United 
States Steel Corporation, spoke at the 
society’s annual dinner, September 10, 
in the William Penn hotel. More than 
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545 persons attended the dinner, at which 
Mr. Bayer presided. 

John A. Appleton, vice-president, cen- 
tral region, Pennsylvania Railroad, Pitts- 
burgh, served as toastmaster. 

Speaking on “Industry’s Directive for 
Transportation,” Mr. Hood listed the 
following goals for the transportation 
industry, which. he said was vital to the 
American economy and a frequently 
under-rated element of this nation’s 
security: 

“Transportation must strive cease- 
lessly for improvement of both methods 
and mechanical equipment. 

“Transportation must avoid national- 
ization as it would be a plague. ... 

“Transportation must be assured of 
continuously good financial health. 

“Transportation must be available at 
all times and wherever needed. 

“Transportation must be available in 
as many of its numerous forms as possi- 
ble, in order to be adequate to industrys 
needs, in order to preserve competition, 
and in order to safeguard the right of 
Americans to freedom of choice.” 

He said that U.S. Steel paid an annual 
transportation bill of about half a billion 
dollars. Just about one-third of the 
76,000,000 tons of finished steel to be 
consumed in the United States in 1953 
would be used by the transportation 
industry, he said adding that the auto- 
mobile industry would consume 14,000,- 
000 tons of steel; the railroads, 5,500,000 
tons; pipeline construction, 3,000,000 
tons; highway building, 1,500,000 tons; 
shipbuilding, 700,000 tons; and aircraft, 
200,000 tons. 

Continuing, Mr. Hood said: 


“I think it is proper for industry, all 
industry—and the steel industry, espe- 
cially, because of that exceptionally high 
degree of interdependence between your 
field of endeavor and ours—to formulate 
its directive for transportation. Industry 
should not only set goals it would like to 
see transportation achieve; it should not 
only set forth conditions it would like to 
see exist so that transportation may exist 
in a financially healthy state. It should 
also help achieve them. 


“American transportation has, in most 
respects, progressed in seven league boots 
during our lifetimes, despite obstacles 
confronting it in the form of often cum- 
bersome and sometimes uneven govern- 
ment regulation. I am sorry that I can- 
not say, unqualifiedly, that transporta- 
tion has taken giant strides in all re- 
spects. But I truly believe that even you 
here tonight, who personify American 
transportation’s loftiest objectives, will 
agree with me when I say that improve- 
ment in your methods has not kept pace 
with your mechanical improvement—that 
amazing improvement in the ability of 
your equipment to transport people and 
goods faster. farther and safer. 


“You will not, I hope, violently dissent 
when I say that one point in the directive 
should be the adoption of methods engi- 
neering—that is systematic, scientific im- 
provement in the ways of doing things— 
and the adoption of human engineering 
in order to bring about willing acceptance 
by employes of transportation of better 
methods that will increase the trans- 
portation industry’s productivity, to the 
benefit of workers, users and owners. 


“Some inefficient, needlessly expensive 


ways of doing things have been frozen 
into the pattern of all forms of industrial 


activity, by custom, by human nature’s 
resistance to change, and by working 
conditions insisted upon by employes’ 
representatives. I cite that fact so that 
you will not think I am singling out any 
one or two modes of transportation for 
special censure when I give you a couple 
of examples of what I mean by the need 
for-methods engineering in transporta- 
tion.” 

As examples, Mr. Hood cited the fur- 
nishing to shippers of freight cars inap- 
propriate to the intended use; the rough 
handling of luggage at airports and the 
long waits for baggage to be handled; the 
practice of some truck operators of giving 
priority in promptness to high-rated 
commodities, to the detriment of their 
general service, and the flouting of state 
highway load limits by irresponsible op- 
erators. 

“The commercial trucking industry 
should police its ranks to make sure that 
shippers are not made unwilling, un- 


. witting law violators by operators whose 


only objective is making the fast dollars,” 
he said. 

Human engineering might be effective 
in overcoming “featherbedding” practices 
through education that would convince 
management and labor, alike, of the de- 
sirability of stepping up transportation’s 
productivity so that a steadily increasing 
amount of transportation service would 
come within the means of shipper and 
passenger, he said. 

A real danger to American transport, 
continued Mr. Hood, was that nationali- 
zation might come about, not through 
demagogic urging by social planners, but 
through overly restrictive or unsufferably 
ponderous government regulation. 

Transportation should strive to permit 
its customer-industries to proceed on the 
assumption that transportation would be 
available at all times and wherever 
needed, he said, adding: 

“I do not mean by that that all forms 
of transportation should be available in 
all cases, but some selection of forms 
should always be possible, not only for 
the maintenance of healthy competition, 
but also for the preservation of individual 
and corporate freedom to choose the kind 
of transportation that will best fit the 
needs at the price it is worth.” 

Discussing a recent trend away from 
nationalized transportation in Great 
Britain, Mr. Hood said: 

“The Queen recently approved an act 
of Parliament which eliminates many of 
the legal restrictions which had long 
been considered necessary protection of 
railroads and shippers and the public. 
The rescinded restrictions were similar to 
our American laws and regulations, in- 
cluding publication of actual freight 
rates and prohibition of discrimination 
between shippers. From now on, all that 
is required is publication of what we, in 
the United States, call class rates or 
maximum rates. The actual commodity 
rates are henceforth to be the prices ar- 
rived at by negotiation between carrier 
and shipper. It can be a mere unpub- 
lished contract covering a single ship- 
ment or a series of shipments, or all 
shipments for a period of time 


“To understand this British action, 
we must realize that even with the 
socialized transportation existing there, 
what the British call the ‘trader’—that 
is, industry or the shipper—retained some 
freedom of choice of the form of trans- 
portation he wanted to use. The British 
reaction against nationalization has been 
a tremendous increase in their use of 
privately-owned trucks, and that hap- 
pened in spite of rules designed to re- 
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strict private truck competition against 
government-owned canal boats, railroad 
freight cars and common carrier trucks. 
The competition became so keen thai 
Parliament has freed its government- 
ownéd railroads to make any rates needed 
in order to regain competitive position. 

“Our American railroads, common Car- 
rier trucks and barge lines need some 
degree of this freedom from oppressive 
rate regulation. The American trans- 
portation industry will do well to watch 
and profit by the British action.” 

Toastmaster Appleton, in acknowledg- 
ing the introduction of the society’s 
president, Mr. Bayer, said: 

“It is comforting to a railroader to be 
so well spoken of by a man whose boss 
and good friend has just been appointed 
managing director of the Commission. 
I am happy to see such men as ‘Pete’ 
Hamm being drawn into positions of re- 
sponsibility in Washington, because I 
know he is a man who exercises sound 
common sense. Common sense, you 
know, has been defined as the ability to 
not let your opinion sway your judg- 
ment. ... 

“This two-day conference and seminar 
is sound evidence of the zeal and earnest- 
ness of all who are leaders in the vital 
field of transportation in seeking new 
ways to meet the challenges and solve 
the problems which have multiplied for 
us with the years. I think it is highly 
important that various agencies of trans- 
portation and the shippers who use all 
of them should meet together in organi- 
zations such as this. Although we may 
employ differing methods we are all 
working toward the same end... and 
each of us can learn from the others.” 


Government Panel 


Vice-President Doebber, director of the 
coal and transportation department of 
the Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indian- 
apolis, presided over the concluding 
panel, the morning of September 11, in 
Stephen Foster Memorial Auditorium, on 
the subject, “What the Government Can 
Do to Improve Transportation.” He in- 
troduced the moderator, B. N. Behling, 
senior specialist in transportation, legis- 
lative reference service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

“Historically, widespread public concern 
about transportation matters has risen 
and fallen with changing conditions and 
political attitudes,” said~Mr. Behling. 
“Now we appear to be somewhere in a 
period of growing interest, although it 
would be an exaggeration to suggest that 
transportation as a public issue is at 
fever pitch . . . Underlying the various 
legislative proposals and administrative 
studies now pending is the question 
whether we are to move in the direction 
of greater or of lesser intervention by the 
federal government in _ transportation 
affairs. If one may judge from these 
pending proposals, the trend may not be 
entirely in either direction. 


“In principle, greater equality of treat- 
ment of the several forms of transporta- 
tion is widely regarded as a primary ob- 
jective. Unfortunately, no general con- 
sensus is evident yet as to just what 
equality means in this setting, and dif- 
ferent views are indicated also on 
whether to level up or to level down in 
aiming for a greater measure of equality 
in governmental regulation and promo- 
tional help .. .” 


The moderator called on each panel 
participant for a preliminary, five-minute 
statement of his views. Panel members 
were: Dr. George P. Baker; James J. 
Hill professor of Transportation, Harvard 
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University, Cambridge, Mass.; John C. 
Allen, Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C.; Commissioner Hugh 
W. Cross, of the Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Dr. C. L. Dearing, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Transportation, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C., and Harold M. Hammond, man- 
ager, transportation and communications 
department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Baker’s Presentation 


Dr. Baker said that for five years he 
had been the moderator in the national 
cooperative project of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America, and in that 
capacity had observed that there were 
five proposed changes in policy of im- 
pertance to more than one form of 
transport, on which there was either 
complete or almost complete agreement 
among the various transport panels. 
Three had to do with control over rates, 
and two dealt with government competi- 
tion and government subsidy, he said. 

“The first recommendation affecting 
rates,” he continued, “is that whenever 
common carriers incur or are about to 
incur substantial increases in operating 
costs they should be allowed to file with 
the Commission notice of intention to 
increase their rates and that the Com- 
mission then have only a specifically 
limited time, in which it can, if it wishes, 
hold hearings, before the rates go into 
effect, either as proposed or as modified 
by the Commission. Very full hearings 
would be expected to follow... 

“The second rate proposal has to do 
with the insertion somewhere in the act 
of the clear intent of Congress to permit 
the maintenance of carrier credit and 
the attraction of equity capital .... 

“The third rate proposal is aimed at 
speeding up action on the part of state 
commissions when those commissions 
face the decision of bringing intrastate 
rates into line with general rate in- 
creases granted by the Commission .... 

“The policy proposals dealing with 
government competition aim at prevent- 
ing the government, except where 
needed for the national security, from 
engaging in any for-hire transporta- 
tion or any for-hire transport services 
where adequate privately-owned trans- 
portation facilities of any type-are or 
can be made readily available. . . . The 
fifth policy deals with the normally con- 
troversial question of government sub- 
sidies to competing forms of transport. 
The user, highway, air transport, rail, 
pipeline, and investor panels concurred 
in a statement on ‘public aid’ policy, the 
first paragraph of which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘In the United States, which 
stands before the world as the principal 
exponent and the principal exhibit of 
the benefits of free private enterprise, 
the aim in all forms of transport should 
be that user charges be paid by all 
classes of domestic users of government 
transport facilities sufficient to cover 
their fair share of the costs of building 
and maintaining the facilities which 
they need to use.’... 


Mr. Allen’s Presentation 

Assistant Postmaster General Allen, 
discussing the work of the Post Office, 
said that institution must find the 
economic sphere where each form : of 
carrier could do the best job. 

“In the purchase of transportation of 
mail, we are 15 to 20 years behind in- 
dustrial traffic management,” he said. 


“The railroads must take a new look 
at the nation’s transportation needs, and 





in particular at the needs of the Post 
Office Department. They should con- 
sider concentration on the type of serv- 
ice they can best give under present con- 
ditions. Passenger train schedules must 
conform more closely to postal needs, 
and facilities should be improved... 
What is wanted is to find the right 
areas of service where railroad carriage 
of mails will be most profitable to both 
the carrier and the Post Office Depart- 
ment...” 


At the first of the year the Post Office 
was operating at a loss of $2,000,000 a 
day, he said. Actions of the department 
in buying transportation were felt 
throughout the transportation industry, 
said Mr. Allen. 


Commissioner Cross 


“Since the creation, two-thirds of a 
century ago, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” said Commissioner Cross, 
“Congress and the courts have recog- 
nized the importance of exercising the 
regulatory function in the interest of 
the entire nation and all of its compo- 
nents that may be affected by transpor- 
tation . . . Regulation of transportation 
has been developed step by. step with 
the intention of preserving competition, 
not to annihilate it; but it has never 
been intended that competition should 
be permitted to run riot to the destruc- 
tion of business interests or localities. 
Today reasonable regulation is an inte- 
gral part of our free private enterprise 
system. 


“We, alone as a nation, refuse to ac- 
cept in any wise the doctrine of govern- 
ment ownership or operation, but in our 
economy the field of regulation is a 
legitimate function of government to the 
extent that it is necessary to protect the 
public from unduly selfish or monopolistic 
practices. In this era of keen competi- 
tion among the several types of trans- 
portation, regulation is as necessary as 
it is to have an umpire at a baseball 
game or a referee in football. Without 
regulation, certain shippers temporarily 
would obtain the advantage of cut rates 
and preferential services, but the shipping 
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public would eventually foot the bill, 
either through increased rates, or deteri- 
oration of service because of impaired 
carrier revenues and solvency, or because 
of the legal remedy being reduced to the 
common law rule of proving the equiv- 
alent of extortion.” 

While the Commission today had juris- 
diction over approximately 22,000 carriers 
whose 1952 revenues aggregated about 
$17,000,000,000, he said, the Commission’s 
staff through successive curtailed ap- 
propriations had shrunk from over 2,700 
in 1940 to less than 1,800 in 1953, resulting 
in delays and failures detrimental to the 
public and to the carriers. 

“It appears that the Congress may be 
overestimating the efficiency and ability 
of the Commission because during this 
same period the operating revenues of 
regulated carriers have trebled,” he said. 

Concerning a contention that regu- 
lators might substitute their judgment 
for that of management, Commissioner 
Cross said: 

“The feeling of some railroad execu- 
tives is that they are justified in resort- 
ing to destructive competitive practices 
by rate cutting below out-of-pocket costs. 
All modes of transportation should be 
afforded a reasonable opportunity to 
compete for traffic. Unless the Com- 
mission in the exercise of its powers 
maintains restrictions on such destruc- 
tive practices a series of rate. wars could 
develop between competing carriers 
which, if allowed to continue, would 
cause losses and unwarranted depletion 
of their operating capital.” 


Dr. Dearing’s Views 
“The federal government,” said Dr. 
Dearing, “has made real contributions 
over the years to the development of the 
nation’s transportation system, both do- 
mestic and overseas.” 
He said that the following were defects 


that had crept into federal activities in 
this field: Appalling waste of taxpayers’ 


Participants in a panel discussion of “What Government Can Do for Transportation’ are shown here. 
Left to right, they are: Front row—B. N. Behling, moderator; Commissioner Hugh W. Cross, of the 
1.C.C., and F. A. Doebber, presiding officer. Rear row—Assistant Postmaster General John C. Allen, 
George P. Baker, Harold M. Hammond, and C. L. Dearing. 
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money; failure of administrative and 
regulatory agencies to carry out the de- 
clared intent of basic statutes; over-ex- 
tension of the federal role in transport 
promotion; failure to taper off or with- 
draw subsidies with the maturity of the 
aided industry; “head-on conflicts .. . 
between the objectives of merchant ma- 
rine and overseas aviation policy, on the 
one hand, and the overall purposes of 
our foreign aid and security policies,” and 
the continuation of built-in conflicts be- 
tween the objectives of domestic promo- 
tional and regulatory programs. 

“Most of these weaknesses have become 
embedded in our transportation pro- 
grams because of a failure to apply sev- 
eral elementary economic and political 
standards as well as self-evident rules 
of fair play. ‘ 

“These standards and rules may be 
stated in broad terms as follows: 

“1. The federal government should not 
participate in any activity that can be 
performed as well or better by state and 
local governments. 

“2. Public funds should be used for the 
construction and operation of transpor- 
tation facilities only after it has been 
determined (a) that the additional 


transportation capacity is essential to 
meet the requirements of commerce and 
national security, and (b) that private 
enterprise is either unwilling or unable 
to meet that need. 

“3. Economic aid should be terminated 
as soon as the benefited industry has 


reached a stage of reasonable economic 
maturity. 

“4. When economic maturity has been 
reached, subsidies should be terminated 
and the beneficiaries of public facilities 
should be required to pay a reasonable 
fee or toll for their use. 


“5. All federal aid programs should be 
subjected to periodic review to determine 
whether or not the original objectives 
have ben realized. If no longer necessary 
under current conditions, the activity 
should be terminated or its goals re- 
stated and rejustified. 


“6. Beth executive agencies and regu- 
latory commissions should be held 
strictly accountable for carrying out the 
declared purposes of basic transportation 
statutes. If the objectives of those stat- 
utes are unattainable or internally con- 
tradictory, revision should be sought at 
the legislative level. If, on the other 
hand, the administrative agencies are 
either unable or unwilling to follow the 
legislative mandate, correction should 
be sought through administrative re- 
organization and replacement of per- 
sonnel. 


“7. The commendable objectives of 
national regulatory policy should be ap- 
plied consistently throughout the entire 
range of government activity in the 
transportation field, promotional as well 
as regulatory. In short, the ultimate 
goal of every segment of national policy 
should be to act constructively in the 
development of a national system of 
transportation capable of meeting the 
needs of commerce and the national 
security, without discrimination among 
the individual forms of transport, simi- 
larly situated shippers or regions of the 
country. Manifestly, the economic goal 
should be to provide this system at the 
lowest possible total economic cost with 
a view to making the most efficient 


possible use of scarce capital, materials 
and manpower. 

“By the application of these standards, 
future transportation policy can be 
gradually rédirected in the interest of 
economy in the use of taxpayer’s money; 
restoration of a balance between federal, 
state and local functions, and elimina- 
tion of the discriminatory aspects of 
federal promotional policy. If this is 
done we shall have taken the first long 
step toward redressing past errors. More 
important, however, we will be adminis- 
tering a transportation program that 
makes economic and political sense and 
one that has some regard for the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook. 

“The Office of the Under Secretary 
for Transportation has initiated a series 
of studies looking toward the best means 
of re-orienting federal transportation 
policy along the lines indicated above. 
At the luncheon session, Mr. Murray will 
deal with some of the more important 
phases of the program.” 


Remarks of Mr. Hammond 

Because of steadily increasing com- 
petition among all types of carriers, said 
Mr. Hammond, all government transport 
agencies should make periodic self- 
appraisals to determine whether their 
policies and actions were keeping pace 
with conditions, and whether they were 
doing the best job possible to strengthen 
the nation’s transport system by foster- 
ing fair competitive conditions and by 
striving to help provide the best possible 
service to the public. Such agencies, 
particularly those in the executive de- 
partment, should get together at regular 
intervals and exchange views, he sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Hammond listed five specific steps 
that could be taken by federal depart- 
ments and agencies to: aid transporta- 
tion: 

1. Government agencies “such as the 
Department of Agriculture” should stay 
out of rate proceedings before regula- 
tory agencies. . . “This department 
paraded 11 separate witnesses before 
the Commission in one rate case and 
presented hundreds of pages of testi- 
mony and detailed exhibits in opposi- 
tion to the carriers’ plea for a rate ad- 
justment in a period of rapidly rising 
costs.” 

2. Revision of section 22 would help 
transportation and commercial shippers 
who must pick up the check for carrier 
revenues lost as a result of the cut-rate 
bargaining under this provision. 

The household goods’ carriers, Mr. 
Hammond said, recently reported that 
60 per cent of their government traffic 
enjoyed reduced rates 13 per cent under 
lawful tariff rates. 

3. Elimination of non-essential fed- 
eral transport activities would help trans- 
portation and aid the taxpayers. 

“Locomotive inspection .by the Com- 
mission comes under this same category, 
since it is considered by some as strictly 
passe. This practice, authorized in 1911 
for assuring safety in the use of steam 
locomotive boilers, is costing taxpayers 
annually $750,000, even though the diesel 
is rapidly replacing the steam loco- 
motive. Latest annual figures on the 
percentage of locomotives found in 
110,000 inspections to be unserviceable 
are eight-tenths of one per cent for 
steam and only two-tenths of one per 
cent for diesel locomotives. Hasn’t the 
picture changed since 1911? Why not 
make this a responsibility of the car- 
riers themselves?” 

4. Let the government get out of the 
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commercial transport business. While 
sale of the Federal Barge Lines is a 
significant step, according to Mr. Ham- 
mond, there are other fields yet un- 
touched, among them the Panama 
Steamship Line which competes for com- 
mercial shipping traffic between New 
York and the Canal Zone. Many activ- 
ities of the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice and the Military Sea Transport 
Service, he said, could well be eliminated. 
5. Federal agencies could help trans- 
portation by supporting the recently- 
created commissions—the new Hoover 
Commission and the Commission on In- 
ter-governmental Relations. 


Question Period 


Dr. Baker, asked if there was a justi- 
fication for applying the so-called time- 
lag rate-increase bill to carriers other 
than railroads, said that highway car- 
rier spokesmen felt the time was ap- 
proaching when they would need the 
right to ask for and receive rate in- 
creases on a regional or national scale. 

Commissioner Cross was asked if he 
believed the Commission or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should have some say 
regarding the economic justification for 
river and harbor projects. 

“T think it is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Commission,” he said. 

Dr. Dearing commented on that ques- 
tion. “Six weeks ago I thought the De- 
partment of Commerce should take on 
that responsibility,” he said. “Now I 
think the Commission should do so.” 

“I think it is a responsibility of the 
Commission,” said Mr. Hammond. “The 
U.S. Chamber one year ago suggested 
that the Commission review all river 
projects to see if they were justified.” 

Assistant Postmaster General Allen 
was asked to discuss “the poor delivery 
of first class mail.” 

“I believe, if you want good service, 
there are many things you can do to 
help,” he said. “Pre-sorting mail is one. 
You don’t have to do it, but it helps to 
speed your mail. 


“For some time I have believed that 
we all address mail backwards. In the 
address, we should start with the city 
and state; then should come the address, 
and last of all the individual’s name.” 


The Post Office Department, he said, 
was basically a service institution, and 
should be operated on sound business 
principles. 

“The deficit should be reduced,” he 
said. “It is not right to provide service 
and lose $2,000,000 a day.” 


The policy of the Post Office was one 
of decentralizing, he said, adding that 
legislation was needed to permit the 
Post Office to buy transportation as it 
wished. Asked to comment on the 
working of civil service, he said he was 
amazed at the loyalty and ability of 
civil service employes in the Post Office 
Department. 


He said the costs of moving govern- 
ment traffic could be reduced if the gov- 
ernment paid no more than commercial 
shippers. The airlines charged 15.7 
cents a ton-mile on 10,000-pound ship- 
ments for private shippers from New 
York to Chicago, but wouldn’t move the 
government traffic at that rate, he said. 
No Post Office traffic was moving under 
section 22 rates, he added. 

Mr. Hammond said that the govern- 
ment should pay the same commercial 
rates as anyone else, and should pay its 
own way as far as possible. 

Commissioner. Cross was asked if sec- 
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tion 22 of the interstate commerce act 
should be repealed. 

“We go from one extreme to another,” 
he replied. “I see great justification for 
section 22 in times of war. Real savings 
accrued to the government undef section 
22 in the last war. The duty devolves on 
carriers in time of war to make conces- 
sions to the government. After the war, 
reparation cases were filed by the govern- 
ment which, if successful, would have 
bankrupted every railroad. We go from 
one extreme to another.” 

Mr. Hammond said there were some 
valid arguments for section 22 in war- 
time. 

Asked if the Commission should have 
appellate jurisdiction in intrastate pas- 
senger train abandonment cases, Com- 
missioner Cross said that when there was 
a lack of uniformity of policy, the easy 
way out was to appeal to the federal gov- 
ernment. There had been a considerable 
change in the attitude of state regula- 
tory bodies on this problem in the last 
year or two, he said. It was a field for 
cooperation between the’ Commission and 
the state agencies, he maintained. 

Mr. Allen said that the Post Office had 
injected itself into 50 or 60 cases where 
the railroads had proposed abandonment 
branch lines, “despite the fact that mail 
service could be improved by using other 
means than those trains.” He contended 
that if the railroads wanted to eliminate 
unprofitable service, they should be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. Hammond remarked that local 
chambers of commerce needed education 
on this matter. Some local chambers 
would write him to ask for arguments 
they could use to oppose abandonments, 
he said. 

Dr. Baker said that the final test 
should not be. on the one hand, the loss 
to the railroad, and, on the other hand, 
the loss to a community, but whether 
the operation was profitable. 

Dr. Dearing, in response to a question, 
said that the policy of federal aid to 
highways had been overextended in 
some instances as the area of eligible aid 
had increased. He said he could see 
a time when it would not be necessary 
to subsidize domestic transportation; 
international transportation was another 
matter. - 

Commissioner Cross was asked if he 
had ever seen one real contract between 
the railroads and the government. 


“Certainly,” he replied. 
lading is a contract.” 

“Why should the carriers bear a greater 
share of the war burden than other citi- 
zens?” he was asked... 

“Evidently Congress, in creating sec- 
tion 22, felt the carriers were a special 
case,” Commissioner Cross said. “All 
citizens make sacrifices in times of war. 
The matter of changing section 22 is up 
to Congress.” 

Asked if the repeal of section 22 would 
automatically eliminate such reparation 
suits as had been filed against the rail- 
roads, he replied: 

“No, it might aggravate the situation. 
Reparation suits could be brought under 
several sections of the act.” 

Dr. Baker, asked if the raising of car- 
rier rates could attract equity capital, 
said this was not the only factor, but an 
important one. 

Commissioner Cross said: “The Com- 
mission is vitally interested in the future 
of all carriers. It is not a simple matter 
of increasing rates. There are shipper 
preferences to consider. It is a question 
of what is an adequate return. Some 
people would say 6 per cent is not 
enough... .” 

Mr. Allen, asked about the parcel post 
size and weight measure enacted in 1952, 
said he felt this measure “creamed” the 
parcel post traffic and had a net effect 
of increasing the Post Office deficit. He 
said he didn’t know how much longer 
the country could continue two small 
parcel services. 


After a brief discussion of carriage of 
the mail, Mr. Allen observed that “when 
you can sort or distribute mail in a sta- 
tionary space, you can do it much more 
economically than in a moving space.” 
adding that there was a “terrific seg- 
ment” of the mail business that the rail- 
roads could handle. 


Mr. Hammond said that today there 
was less concern about nationalization 
threats than ever before. As the modera- 
tor closed the panel discussion, the par- 
ticipants were heartily applauded. 


Murray Speaks ht Luncheon 

C. H. Vayo, general traffic manager 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. and chair- 
man of the board of the A.S.T.T., pre- 
sided at the closing luncheon, September 
11, in the Webster Hall Hotel. Mr. 
Vayo’s tribute to Frank J. Ryan, general 
chairman of the committee for the con- 


“The bill of 





ihe list of certificated members of the A.S.T.T. includes a pair of brothers—L. L. Adams, of the U.S. 

teel Corporation, and C. J. Adams, of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, shown here, left to right, 

vith R. J. Bayer, center, president of the Society—and a father-and-son combination, G. Lloyd 

Vilson, director of education of the A.S.T.T., and his son, G. L. Wilson, Jr. (extreme right), assistant 
traffic manager of Rohm & Hass, Inc. 
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ference and seminar, and to his com- 
mittees, was applauded. Mr. Vayo in- 
troduced Warner B. Shepherd, general 
traffiC manager, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, who in turn in- 
troduced the men at the head table 
and presented the luncheon speaker, 
Robert R. Murray, Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. 

Stating that he was pleased to give an 
accounting of his eight months’ work 
in Washington, Under Secretary Murray 
said it was vital and important for a 
new administration to re-evaluate the 
role of the federal government. No- 
where was such a re-evaluation more ap- 
propriate than in relation to transpor- 
tation, he said, adding: 

“We decided it was necessary to re- 
examine all current’ transportation 
policies, and to get the federal govern- 
ment out of every activity in which it 
did not belong. We hope we can cur- 
tail harassments due to over-regulation. 

“What have we done? 

“First, the Inland Waterways. We sold 
it. (Applause) 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is a big organization. We reorganized it. 
It had seven large regional offices, and 
we reduced this number to four. We 
wiped out many functions of the C.A.A. 
We stopped its advice to airport op- 
erators, believing that the best people 
to give such advice were the people who 
run the airports. Its educational pro- 
gram directed to schools we left to the 
airlines. Its research program, which be- 
longed to private industry, was stopped. 
Its control towers in small cities have 
been turned back to those cities. The 
basic function of the C.A.A. is to maintain 
the airways, and we have increased its 
activities in this field.” 

Discussing the Maritime Administra- 
tion, Mr. Murray said that 35 “Mariner” 
ships had been built and that the first 
three had already been sold to private 
ship lines. A study of cargo handling, in 
conjunction with the Navy, had been un- 
dertaken. With the government’s $2,000,- 
000,000 investment in the reserve fleet, a 
program of “bottom preservation” of the 
reserve vessels had begun, he said. An 
eye was being kept on government op- 
erations of ships that were competitive 
with private shipping, and 66 ships had 
been returned from the M.S.TSS. to the 
reserve fleet, he said. 

On the subject of public roads, Under 
Secretary Murray said: 

“If we were to cut out all aid to states, 
our study has shown that we would be 
forced by present commitments to con- 
tinue paying $475,000,000 for four years 
for public roads.” 

Organization of the Bureau of Public 
Roads had been tightened, and action 
was being taken about overlapping activ- 
ities, he said. 

As for the Weather Bureau, fringe 
activities were being eliminated, and 40 
weather stations had been closed. A com- 
mittee of eight nongovernment meteorol- 
ogists was checking into operations of 
the Weather Bureau, and would submit 
recommendations. 


The $14,000,000 budget of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey had been reduced 
by $2,000,000. 

“In dollars,” said Undersecretary Mur- 
ray, “the budget of the Commerce De- 
partment was $1,127,000,000 and this has 
been reduced to $846,000,000. The depart- 
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ment’s $1,068,000,000 transportation bud- 
get has been cut exactly 25 per cent, to 
$813,000,000.” 

The office of the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary was continually re-examining all 
policies in all fields of transportation in 
which the department was interested, 
said Mr. Murray, adding: 

“We have a good staff at work, and we 
hope to bring order out of chaos.” 

Among the problems being considered, 
he said, were the operating and con- 
struction subsidies under the merchant 
marine act of 1936; the situations be- 
tween the trunk air lines and the feeder 
air lines, and between scheduled and 
non-scheduled air lines; whether to seek 
to revive coastal and intercoastal trade; 
the public road program and the defini- 
tion of a federal road, and the federal 
interest in toll roads. 

The Department of Commerce was 
taking no interest in cases before the 
regulatory agencies, but was concerning 
itself with broad national transportation 
policies, he stated. 

“I am sure the shoe will pinch as we 
progress,” he said. “I ask all of you to 
remember, when the shoe pinches you, 
that it is all part of a pattern of return- 
ing government to its proper fields. We 
ask your support.” 


Annual Meeting 


The society’s annual meeting was held 
immediately after the luncheon. Presi- 
dent Bayer in his report observed that. 
something over 30 years of study and 
demand had preceded formal organiza- 
tion of the society. He described prog- 
ress of the work of a special liaison 
committee which has been studying, 
jointly with a similar committee of the 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, the joint and separate spheres of 
responsibility and operation in the field 
of traffic and transportation education, 
in: order to discover how best the two 
organizations may cooperate. 

It was unfortunate that in the frater- 
nity there existed a very small group 
the members of which had, somehow, 
got the idea that the A.S.T.T. intended 
to usurp some of the educational func- 
tions of the fraternity, he said. Presi- 
dent Bayer paid tribute to the patience 
and diplomacy of Mr. Waehner, chair- 
man of the society’s special committee 
on cooperation with Delta Nu Alpha, and 
to his committee members. Complete 
agreement with the fraternity was a 
matter which would require time, effort, 
and diplomacy, he said. 


To ease the financial burden on exam- 
inees taking the society’s examinations, 
President Bayer suggested that the solu- 
tion was to build an endowment fund, 
as provided for in the by-laws of the 
AS.T.T. 


“We hope to persuade transportation 
companies and industries to divert to 
this fund a part of the moneys they are 
now pouring out in customer favors that 
do little good,” he said. “With such a 
fund, we hope to be able not merely to 
assist the employed junior traffic clerk by 
advancing to him his examination fees, 
but perhaps even to be able to advance 
him money to obtain the added and spe- 
cial education needed to pass the ex- 
aminations.” 


The chairman of the board had re- 


cently appointed a committee to consider 
the endowment fund plan and to devise 





ways and means to put it into effect, he 
said. 

Following the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, as noted earlier, regional 
vice-presidents and three-year directors 
were unanimously elected. 

Dr. Wilson read a brief report pre- 
pared by Mr. Waehner’s committee of 
liaison with Delta Nu Alpha, which ex- 
pessed confidence that the two commit- 
tees could resolve any differences 
between the two organizations as to their 
respective roles, and that both organiza- 
tions could contribute immeasurably to 
recognition of the traffic profession. 

Secretary-Treasurer MHollopeter' re- 
ported that the society had more than 
1,100 founder members, and that the or- 
ganization’s net worth was $42,000. He 
read a report of auditors who had found 
the society’s finances in good order. 

Dr. Wilson, reporting as director of 
education, said that of the 84 applicants 
taking the society's examinations in 
June, 1953, 65 had passed and 19 had 
not passed. Seventy-four members had 
now passed all of the five examinations, 
he said; 206 had registered and had 
taken one or more examinations, and 
approximately 4,000 persons had ex- 
pressed interest in the society’s exami- 
nations. 

The director of education described 
how the society’s examinations were con- 
structed. Dr. Sidney L. Miller, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, was in charge 
of drawing up questions for examination 
No. 1, he said; Dr. Leslie A. Bryan, pro- 
fessor of transportation, University of 
Illinois, directed preparation of questions 
for examination No. 2; Dr. John L. Fred- 
erick, professor of transportation and 
marketing, University of Maryland, for 
examination No. 3, and himself, Dr. Wil- 
son, for the fourth examination. Ques- 
tions were edited and criticized before 
coming to the director, and were then 
mimeographed and sent to Registrar 
Breisacher, who set up the examination 
centers and appointed proctors. All papers 
were returned and were graded independ- 
ently by two graders, and borderline cases 
were examined by’ another grader, said 
Dr. Wilson. Failing papers were then 
sent, with the best paper, to outside 
graders. The level of grades had contin- 
ued to rise, as the papers of examinees 
improved, he said. 

Dr. Wilson called attention to the re- 
cent publication of a bibliography of 
study subjects and examinations by the 
society. 

Dr. Wilson expressed the view that, 
as broader publicity was obtained, more 
people would take the society’s examina- 
tions. He asked members of the society 
to try to interest friends and associates 
in the examination program. 

For the society, Dr. Wilson presented 
to Registrar Breisacher an honorarium 
of $200 “in recognition of, but not as 
compensation for, his services.” 


Vice-President Doebber, reporting as 
director of public relations, said that one 
issue of the society’s Annals had been 
published in the year, and that others 
would be issued in the coming year. 

Vice-President Goodyear, reporting as 
chairman of the finance committee, said 
that eventually the society would need 
“a, lot more money” than it now had on 
hand. 


Regional Vice-President Piehl pre- 
sented a resolution which expressed the 
society’s thanks to the University of 
Pittsburgh; to Frank J. Ryan and the 
chairmen of the other committees who 
had worked to make a success of the 
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conference; to the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh and other cooperating local or- 
ganizations; to those who presided at 
the seminar sessions; to the moderators; 
to the speakers, and to the press. The 
resolution was adopted. A _ resolution 
expressing appreciation of the work of 
the society’s officers and directors, sub- 
mitted from the floor, was also adopted. 


Board of Directors’ Meeting 


Following the society’s annual meeting, 
the board of directors met briefly, and re- 
elected all officers, as noted in the fore- 
going. 

A budget was approved for the 12- 
month period beginning August 1, 1953, 
and ending July 31, 1954. It provided 
$7,000 for general office expenses, $1,500 
for public relations, $6,350 for the office 
of the director of education, $1,400 for 
the office of the president, $1,500 for an 
annual meeting budget, and $1,500 for the 
endowment fund committee. 

Some miscellaneous matters were 
quickly disposed of, and the meeting of 
the board of directors adjourned at 5 
p.m., September 11. 





P.1.E. to Acquire West 
Coast Fast Freight Stock 


Pacific Intermountain Express and 
West Coast Fast Freight, Inc., have an- 
nounced that, subject to Commission ap- 
proval, P.LE. will acquire all of the 
corporate stock of West Coast Fast 
Freight and certain of its affiliates, in- 
cluding System Tank Lines, Inc. 

In a joint statement by A. K. Humph- 
ries, president of P.I.E., and B. M. Stew- 
art, president of West Coast Fast Freight, 
it was said that the purchase price would 
be paid partly in cash and partly in 
P.I.E. common stock. It was said that 
Mr. Stewart, and Donald Roberts, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of West Coast, 
would remain in active charge of the 
affairs of that carrier and its affiliates. 
The combined gross revenues of all 
companies involved was estimated as 
in excess of $45,000,000 for 1953. 

The announcement continued: 

“P.LE. is an interstate common carrier 
motor freight line with rights to trans- 
port general freight over routes extend- 
ing between Los Angeles and the San 
Francisco Bay area in the west and St. 
Louis and Chicago in the middle west 
via Salt Lake City, Denver and Kansas 
City, with service to Pocatello, Idaho and 
Wichita, Kansas and numerous other 
intermediate points. West Coast Fast 
Freight operates a similar service be- 
tween Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, Spokane and additional 
points in Idaho and Montana as well as 
intermediate points in California, Oregon 
and Washington. System Tank Lines is 
a petroleum hauler with rights in most of 
the western states. 

“The combined companies will have in 
excess of 4,000 employees and will operate 
more than 3,000 pieces of over-the-road 
and city equipment. 

“Following I.C.C. approval West Coast 
Fast Freight Lines will be represented 
on the P.I.E. board of' directors. 


“Mr. Humphries also announced that 
PILE. had recently acquired a stra- 
tegically located twenty-five acre tract 
of land in the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles on which is planned the con- 
struction of a $1,500,000 terminal, shops 
and office building. An additional seven 
acres has been acquired adjoining the 
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present P.LE. freight terminal on the 
East Shore Highway in Emeryville 
(Oakland) where a similar expansion 
program is anticipated according to Mr. 
Humphries. 


“The expansion of P.LE. facilities in 
Los Angeles and the Bay area will be 
coupled with a recenty announced ex- 
pansion program of West Coast Fast 
Freight involving properties in the 
northwest and the addition of new 
operating equipment.” 





Atlantic States Shippers 
To Hear Conn, of T.A.A. 


Donald D. Conn, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Transportation Association of 
America, Chicago, will be the speaker 
at the luncheon session of the September 
24 meeting of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, in the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City (T.W., Aug. 22, 
p. 23). Mr. Conn will speak on the sub- 
ject “Transportation, Key to Economic 
Freedom.” Joseph A. Quinlan, vice-pres- 
ident, St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City, will be toastmaster. The luncheon 
will be sponsored jointly by the Traffic 
Club of New York and the board. 

Board President R. E. Covey, traffic 
manager, American Sugar Refining Co., 
New York, will call the business session 
to order at 3:30 p.m., September 23, at 
which time reports of the palletization, 
legislative, publicity and express trans- 
portation service committees will be 
heard. The business meeting will be 
resumed at 9 a.m. September -24. The 
report on national transportation condi- 
tions will be delivered by C. R. Megee, 
vice-chairman, car service division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The chairmen of other 
board committees will report. 





Railroads Honored for 


‘Best Safety Year’ in History 


Leaders in establishing 1952 as the best 
safety year in railroad history, 14 Ameri- 
can railroads September 17 received E. 
H. Harriman safety awards at a special 
dinner in New York City attended by 
railroadmen and _ industrialists from 
throughout the nation. The dinner 
marked the 34th presentation of the 
prized awards, which are given annually 
to railroads for outstanding safety per- 
formaice. 


The awards were presented: by James 
G. Lyne, of New York City, editor of 
Railway Age and chairman of the Har- 
riman Award Committee. Cyril Ains- 
worth, also of New York, president of 
the American Museum of Safety, the 
awards’ sponsor, was toastmaster. (The 
names of the railroads were published 
in TRAFFIC WoRLD, Sept. 12, p. 22.) 


In the principal address of the eve- 
ning, Mr. Lyne said that “new milestones 
along the road to greater safety” were 
reached in 1952 as virtually all casualty 
frequency rates declined substantially, 
many reaching all-time lows. 

“Taking all classes of persons involved 
li railroads accidents of all kinds, there 
“ere 12 per cent fewer fatalities in 1952 
tnan in the next best year, which was 
1949,” said he. 

Mr. Lyne singled out the main cate- 


gories in which the industry set new 
safety standards as follows: 

“Not a single railroad passenger lost 
his life in 1952 in a train collision or de- 
railment, though 470 million passengers 
were transported an aggregate distance 
of 34 billion miles. Fewer employes were 
fatally injured than in any of the pre- 
ceding 64 years for which records are 
available, and the frequency rate per 
million man-hours worked hit a new low. 


“Fatalities to trespassers illegally rid- 
ing on trains or walking on or along 
tracks were fewer in number than ever 
before.” 


Mr. Lyne also pointed out that the 
number of persons fatally injured in 
highway grade crossing accidents was 
the second lowest in the past 35 years, 
being only slightly above the low point 
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attained in 1939 “when many fewer 
automobiles were operating over such 
crossings.” 

Declaring that the safety records set 
by the railroads in 1952 ‘are not sur- 
prising” to those who have closely fol- 
lowed the industry’s organized safety 
program since its inception 40 years ago, 
he said that nearly two-thirds of the 
accidents occuring at that time have 
since been eliminated by the joint, 
continuing efforts of management, em- 
ployes and the users of railroad service. 

He stated that “still more remains 
to be done and will be done in the 
years ahead.” 





Commissioner Clarke Gives New York 
Practitioners His ‘First Impression’ 


Reviews Problems Facing Commission in Handling ‘Tremendous Volume’ 
Of Work. Suggests Personnel Matters as Starting Point for New Managing 
Director of 1.C.C. Tells Practitioners They Contribute to Case Delays. 


Commissioner Clarke, in his first 
address since becoming a member of 
the Commission, appeared before the 
New York chapter of the Association 
of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practitioners, September 15, and gave 
his audience “The First Impressions 
of a New Commissioner.” 


Having told his listeners that he would 
not talk about minimum rate stops, 
tacking, follow-the-traffic theories, 
mergers and consolidations, “or any of 
the other troublesome problems which 
confront and confound the I.C.C. almost 
daily,’ Commissioner Clarke said: 

“What I do want to discuss with you 
for the next few minutes is what I 
consider to be the right kind and the 
wrong kind of government regulation in 
the field of transportation.” 

He said he had, for several years, 
bitterly denounced bureaucracy and 
that, when he went to Washington as 
a member of the Commission, “it was 
rather a rude shock to suddenly dis- 
cover that I, too, had become a bu- 
reaucrat.” 

However, said Commissioner Clarke, 
he had come to realize that there were 
two types of bureaucracy. On the one 
hand, he said, there was a multitude of 
governmental bureaus apparently based 
on the false philosophy that there was 
some socialistic highway to the promised 
land of prosperity, and that “by pain- 
fully restraining the individual, govern- 
ment could successfully regulate private 
lives and material production.” On the 
other hand, he said, he had learned that 
there were many federal agencies, “bu- 
reaus, if you please,” whose prime objec- 
tive was to foster and preserve “our 
great productive system of free and 
competitive enterprise.” 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, I am happy to say, is dedicated to 
the principle that sound, sensible, and 
equitable federal regulation of transpor- 
tation industries is the greatest bulwark 
we have against government ownership 


of these industries,” said the commis- 
sioner. 

He said it was well-known in world 
history that government ownership of 
transportation, communications, and all 
public utilities had been the cornerstone 
of every socialistic state. As a member 
of the Commission, he said, he considered 
it to be “as much our responsibility, as 
that of the industries we regulate, to 
make sure that those industries continue 
as private enterprise.” Commissioner 
Clarke added that, in his opinion, “this 
is one of the primary responsibilities 
of sound regulation.” 


Public Interest First 


Commissioner Clarke said that the 
regulatory agencies and the transport 
systems must give first consideration to 
the public in whose interest, he said, 
operating equipment should properly be 
maintained, the financial position of the 
companies preserved, and regulation 
sheuld be consistent with ever-changing 
economic conditions. If those in the field 
of regulation always abided by “the 
cardinal principle that the best regula- 
tion is usually the least regulation,” he 
said, he believed they could contribute 
to the preservation of “our system of 
private enterprise.” If regulation and 
management failed jointly to provide 
adequate service at reasonable rates, he 
said, “we most certainly will be inviting 
government ownership and the ultimate 
destruction of our system of private en- 
terprise.” The commissioner added: 


“For some strange reason, many people 
have developed a most unrealistic atti- 
tude toward transportation rates and 
service. They refuse to accept the theory 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween cost and service, and that eco- 
nomic conditions which affect the cost 
of production of other commodities also 
affect the cost of production of transpor- 
tation services. Most people agree that 
you get what you pay for when you buy 
a suit of clothes. But they are unwilling 
to apply the same economic reasoning 
to the rates of a public utility, partic- 
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ularly a transportation company. Some 
appear to expect a regulated company 
to operate in defiance of economic con- 
ditions, and many have not learned that 
poor service follows inadequate rates, 
just as surely as night follows day.” 

The commissioner said regulation 
should expect and require management 
to provide the best possible service with 
the funds provided by the rate payer, 
but that it should not expect the im- 
possible. He added that regulation could 
not expect “limousine service on a 
wheelbarrow income.” That, he said, 
was his philosophy, briefly, and he said 
he believed it to be the philosophy of 
all the members of the Commission, 
although, he said, “on the surface it may 
not always appear so to some of you 
practitioners.” 


Commission’s Workload 


After paying tribute to his fellow 
commissioners, and the staff of the Com- 
mission “handling a tremendous volume 
of work,” Commissioner Clarke added: 


“However, realizing that the District 
of Columbia is a territory hounded on 
all sides by the United States of America, 
it is not surprising that the Commission 
should be subject to a _ substantial 
amount. of severe criticism. Basis for 
most of this criticism, I believe, is the 
charge—well-founded in part—that 
there are unreasonable delays in the 
handling of Commission cases. Critics 
are quick to conclude that the time lag 
is due entirely to operational inef- 
ficiencies within the Commission, with- 
out acknowledging that there is an al- 
most superhuman workload.” 


He said that, in the year ended June 
30, 1951, the Commission held 3,421 
formal administrative hearings for the 
receipt of evidence, and that Commis- 
sioner Cross had advised that, in the 
same year, four other agencies, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, National Labor 
Relations Board and the Coast Guard 
held a total of 1,904 hearings. He also 
cited 9,878 civil and criminal trials 
commenced in all of the federal district 
courts, adding that the significance of 
such a comparison was apparent when 
it was recognized that there were 215 
federal district judges compared with 
only 120 I.C.C. hearing examiners. 


Notwithstanding the “tremendous 
volume of complex and difficult” cases 
processed to conclusion each year, he 
said, a staggering backlog of unfinished 
business constantly confronted the Com- 
mission. Although the Bureau of For- 
mal Cases disposed of 846 cases in fiscal 
year 1952, he. asserted, at the end of 
that year there were still 738 proceed- 
ings pending. In the year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1952, the commissioner said, 
the section of complaints of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers disposed of 3,862 cases 
involving operating authority, finance, 
rates, and other matters. Notwithstand- 
ing “this formidable showing,” he said, 
“there were on that date a backlog of 
2,803 cases.” 


Handling of Cases 


Commissioner Clarke said it would be 
about six months before there was a 
hearing in a contested motor rights ap- 
plication case, another two months for 
the writing of the examiner’s report, 
and a month allowed for the filing of 





exceptions. In about two-thirds of the 
cases, he said, no exceptions were filed 
and division 5 had only to act on the 
report. In the remaining one-third of 
the cases, however, he said, a second 
tentative report was often necessary be- 
fore the division voted on it, and he said 
this spread the time between the initial 
filing and final disposition by possibly 
another six months. About 25 per cent 
of the application cases in which the 
examiner’s reports were challenged went 
beyond the division, he said. Those were 
the cases in which one or more parties 
filed petitions for reconsideration, ulti- 
mately requiring action by the entire 
Commission, the commissioner § said, 
adding that “by this simple device a 
protestant can obtain further post- 
ponement of an action for as much as 
three months.” He said that “this same 
undesirable condition exists, to a lesser 
degree, in many other phases of the 
Commission’s work.” 


Managing Director’s Job 


Referring to the report of the Wolf 
Management Engineering Co.’s report 
and recommendations for the removal 
of administrative details from the com- 
missioners’ duties, Commissioner Clarke 
said that “in selecting its first manag- 
ing director, the Commission realized 
that it would need a man who possesses 
the wisdom of Solomon, the patience of 
Job, the diplomacy of Winston Churchill, 
and the stamina of Brigham Young.” He 
added: 


“We believe we have found such a per- 
son in Pete Hamm, whom many of you 
have known in his previous positions as 
publisher of the TraFric WorLD and 
president of the Traffic Service Cor- 
poration. The Commission considers it- 
self extremely fortunate in obtaining a 
man of Mr. Hamm’s background and ex- 
perience to tackle the difficult job 
ahead.” 


In a brief review of other recommen- 
dations in the Wolf report, Commis- 
sioner Clarke said that, in his opinion, 
one of the most important was that per- 
sonnel management in the Commission 
must receive increased attention. He 
said the manpower situation revealed in 
the report, as to the age of key employes 
and imminent retirements, was extreme- 
ly serious and required immediate atten- 
tion, and that plans must be made for 
recruiting and training personnel to re- 
place the large segment of key employes 
ready to retire. He added that “our 
new managing director could find no 
better place to start than right there.” 


Practitioners’ Responsibilities 


Commissioner Clarke said it should be 
of special significance to the practition- 
ers that the Wolf report contained a 
finding that much of the delay in proc- 
essing the work of the Commission 
arose from matters over which the Com- 
mission had little or no control. He said 
the practitioners could help expedite the 
disposition of matters before the Com- 
mission. First, he said, applications and 
complaints should be prepared to set 
forth fully the issues involved, and that 
all material and information required 
by the’ Commission should be included 
in the initial filing to avoid unnecessary 
correspondence. He said 85 per cent of 
section 5 motor carrier applications were 
deficient in some respect when the ap- 
plications were filed, and that the full- 
time services of two persons were re- 
quired to check those applications and 
notify the applicants of deficiencies. In 
a “no-hearing section 5 finance case,” he 
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said, those deficiencies resulted in an 
average delay of 28 days out of an aver- 
age processing time of three months. 

The commissioner said that the scope 
of an application or complaint should be 
limited to that which counsel could rea- 
sonably expect to support by probative 
evidence, and that the Commission was 
entitled to expect that the filing indi- 
cated that applicant or complainant 
would be ready to support it within a 
reasonable time. He added: 

“The filing of applications and com- 
plaints and subsequent repeated re- 
quests for postponement of hearings by 
applicant, complainant, protestants, de- 
fendants, or interveners unduly increase 
the burden of the Commission’s staff 
and make it difficult properly to schedule 
hearings. The same may be said with re- 
spect to postponements of hearings in 
investigation and suspension proceedings. 
In addition, respondent often delays the 
withdrawal or cancellation of suspended 
schedules until some time after the case 
has been set for hearing and, in some 
instances, until the day before the hear- 
ing. 

“Failure to appear at the hearing is 
also not uncommon. The effect thereof 
is that the time assigned for the hearing 
is wasted because of the inability of the 
Commission to assign another case for 
hearing at that time and to give ade- 
quate notice thereof.” 

After comments as to the conduct of 
hearings and the responsibility of counsel 
to be prepared to present their case in 
orderly and systematic manner, Com- 
missioner Clarke said that much of the 
delay in the disposition of cases could 
be attributed to a number of reasons 
“for which the practitioners have the 
initial responsibility and the Commission 
a secondary responsibility.” He. cited 
lengthy records due to irrelevant and 
immaterial evidence, and long and rep- 
etitious cross-examination. 


He said the leniency of hearing officers 
and the Commission in permitting those 
things was due in part to their desire 
to allow counsel to present his case in 
the manner which he deemed most ben- 
eficial to his client. Nevertheless, he 
said, that did not mean counsel should 
develop irrelevant matters or go on a 
“fishing expedition,” and that abuse of 
the leniency accorded at hearings could 
be expected to lead to more stringent 
regulations and more tightly controlled 
hearings. 


Causes of Delay 


The commissioner said that, in the 
short time he had been a member of 
the Commission, he had also noted that 
all delays after hearings could not be 
attributed solely to the backlog of work 
“or just plain slowness of the Commis- 
Sion and its staff.’ He asserted that 
examination of the files in many pro- 
ceedings showed frequent requests for 
postponement of the filing dates of 
briefs, exceptions, petitions, and replies. 
He said he realized, as a former prac- 
ticing attorney, that there were situa- 
tions where there was not time to do 
all the things that must be done, but 
that frequent postponement of filing 
dates and effective dates did take time 
and effort and that “since our steno- 
graphic and clerical staff is just as in- 
adequate in size as is our examining 
staff, the printing and serving of reports 
and orders is further slowed down.” 

The commissioner also asked the prac- 
titioners to consider the “quality and 
quantity” of briefs. Many, he said, 
could be dispensed with, as when issues 
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were clear and defined and briefs were 
of no great value, “and you make no 
request to file them.” Frequently, he 
added, motions or petitions before is- 
suance of a proposed report or a report 
and recommended order were premature 
and merely served to delay their issu- 
ance. 

He cited two cases, heard‘ the same 
day. In one, he said, a motion to strike 
testimony which was entitled to little 
weight had the effect of delaying is- 
suance of a report and recommended 
order while a report recommending a 
grant in the other case, and opposed 
by the same parties, had been issued. 
He said he did not wish to convey the 
impression that the Commission frowned 
on the filing of pleadings prior to is- 
suance of a proposed report or report 
and recommended order, but asked that, 
before such pleadings were filed, “the 
desirability of need thereof be fully 
weighed, having in mind that the ex- 
pedited handling of any particular case 
makes it possible for some other case, 
possibly one in which you have a greater 
interest, to be handled more expedi- 
tiously.” 


He said that those remarks with re- 
spect to “pre-report” pleadings applied 
to those filed after the report and order. 
Commissioner Clarke concluded his ad- 
dress as follows: 


“T have enumerated these matters, not 
in a spirit of criticism, but for the pur- 
pose of laying before you some of the 
reasons, other than lack of funds and 
insufficient staff, which contribute to 
what many consider undue delay on the 
part of the Commission, and for the 
additional purpose of showing you the 
means whereby you can help the Com- 
mission with its work and help your 
clients to receive more expeditious serv- 
ice. The Commission is a public agency 
devoted to performing the best public 
service it can, but it needs help from the 
public, and that includes you.” 


N.T.L.S. to Hold Annual 


Meeting in Chicago 


The National Truck Leasing System 
will hold its annual meeting September 
20-23 in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Martha Dunlap, secretary-manager, has 
announced. Theme of the meeting, she 
said, would be “picking up the slack” or 
how to solve the problem of rising costs. 

Subjects to. be discussed at the meet- 
ing and the leaders of each discussion 
group are: “Procurement and _ Initial 
Expense,” R. D. Sidel, Metropolitan Dis- 
tributors, Inc., New York City; “Main- 
tenance Supplies and Performance,” R. 
A. Munder, Yellow Rental, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; “Profit and Administrative 
Overhead,” Fred P. Baker,, Baker Truck 
Rental, Inc., Denver, Colo.; and “Legis- 
lative, Tax and‘Insurance Factors,” Ray 
Brundidge, Columbia Terminals Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Advertising and sales promotion, de- 
preciation schedules applicable to truck- 
ing equipment, and business trends, also 
will be discussed. 


In discussing the theme of the meet- 
ing, Howard Willett, Jr., president of 
N.T.LS., and president of Willett Truck 
Leasing Co., Chicago, said: “With prices 
on the rise, we’ve reached a ‘breaking 
point’ where either costs will need to be 
pushed down, or rates will need to be 
pushed up. By drawing on the exper- 


ience and resources of the authoritiative 
truck-leasing management men who will 
participate in this meeting, we will 
thoroughly explore the subject of rising 
costs, exchange ideas, and study various 
economies to the end that we may find 
ways to push down our costs somewhat 
and, in so doing, maintain present rates 
for service.” 


The N.T.L.S. social program this year 
calls for an “Early Bird” cocktail and 
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buffet party given by Mr. Willett the 
evening of September 20; a luncheon 
sponsored by the G.M.C. Truck & Coach 
Division, September 21; a luncheon 
sponsored by Trailmobile, Inc., Septem- 
ber 22; and a dinner the same day spon- 
sored by the International Harvester Co. 





President of Boston & Maine Would Make 
Per Diem Rate Vary With Freight Car Age 


T. G. Sughrue, in Letters to Other Railroad Executives, States 
His Company’s Objections to Present ‘Formula’ for Determining 
Car-Rental Payments, Proposes Rates for Three Car Age Groups. 


In letters to executives of car- 
owning roads, President T. G. 
Sughrue, of the Boston & Maine 
Railroads, has explained the with- 
drawal of the B. & M. from the per 
diem provisions of the railroads’ re- 
vised and amended _§ section-5a 
agreement and has announced that 
the B. & M. will make per diem pay- 
ments to other carriers on the basis 
of a formula that divides freight 
cars into three age groups. 


“We are convinced that a fair per diem 
rate must vary with the age of freight 
cars,” wrote Mr. Sughrue. 

Before an increase in the daily car 
rental rate (per diem) to $2.40, from $2, 
became effective on August 1, as a result 
of favorable vote on the per diem in- 
crease proposal by the owners of 1,521,342 
freight cars (T.W., Aug. 8, p. 21), the 
B. & M. and the New Haven advised 
the Association of American Railroads 
that they would not be parties to the per 
diem provisions of the railroads’ “Bul- 
winkle agreement” if the increase went 
into effect (T.W., July 4, p. 17). 


Mr. Sughrue referred to an earlier let- 
ter in which he had said that, “there be- 
ing no agreed per diem rate between our 
railroads it would seem necessary that 
we arrive at some understanding prior 
to October 10, 1953, when settlements for 
the month of August should be made.” 
He said that “a limited number of re- 
plies” to that letter had been received, 
but that no basis for a permanent agree- 
ment had been suggested, “except that 
most of the replies state that the per 
diem rate of $2.40 must be observed.” Mr. 
Sughrue said he was now giving notice 
of the per diem rate his company would 
use, in the absence of a negotiated agree- 
ment with the other car-owning roads, 
in its settlement of car hire after Au- 
gust 1, 1953. 


Criticism of ‘Formula’ 


“We have long been convinced,” he 
continued, “that the formula used in 
determining the present per diem rate 
contains serious inaccuracies and we be- 
lieve that there is increasing dissatis- 
faction with such formula. We realize 
the necessity of unity among the rail- 
roads of the country in order that they 
may operate efficiently as one integrated 
railroad system. However, the inequi- 


table manner in which the car service 
and per diem rules penalize predomi- 
nantly terminating carriers has reached 
the point where it is no longer possible 
for this company to conform to them 
and at the same time pay a $2.40 per 
diem rate. We have been endeavoring 
for the past four years to secure recogni- 
tion of these inequalities, but without 
success. The formula used in deter- 
mining the per diem rate is supposed to 
reflect cost of car ownership, but due 
to its inaccuracies it fails to do so. It 
is especially defective in its lumping 
together cars of all ages. Moreover, the 
rate is assessed on a basis that gives 
consideration to detention only and fails 
to take into account freight car use. 
These factors severely penalize the pre- 
dominantly terminal carrier such as the 
Boston & Maine Railroad and no relief 
seems possible so long as the present 
rules and formula are used. 


“We are convinced that a fair per diem 
rate must vary with the age of freight 
cars. It must be realized that any figure 
which will cover the ownership cost of 
cars built at present day prices must 
necessarily greatly exceed ownership 
cost for cars built before the present in- 
flationary period. We believe that cars 
built under present circumstances should 
earn a per diem charge sufficiently high 
to cover the cost of ownership so that 
there will be a proper incentive to in- 
crease the car supply. Moreover, it seems 
clear that a freight car built within the 
last few years is a far superior unit and 
worth more to the using railroad. Under 
the circumstances, we are no longer 
willing to pay a charge for old cars based 
on the cost of building a much better 
car today under greatly inflated prices. 


Car Age-Group Proposal 


“We propose to divide the cars into 
three age groups. We assume that. a new 
car will run at least 15 years before it 
requires major repairs or rebuilding, and 
that it will thereafter give reasonable 
satisfactory service, without a second 
rebuilding, for another 10 years. Based 
on our experience, we believe that these 
periods are conservative.” 


Mr. Sughrue said that, according to 
“the latest record of ages of freight cars,” 
the present railroad fleet comprised 789,- 
391 cars, or 44.93 per cent of the total, 
that were one to 15 years old; 310,108 
cars, or 17.66 per cent of the total, that 
were 16 to 25 years old, and 657,149 cars, 
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or 37.41 per cent of the total, that were 
26 years old or older. 

Settlement of per diem accounts for 
all “per diem cars” used by the Boston 
& Maine after 12:01 a.m., August 1, 1953, 
said Mr. Sughrue, would be made at the 
following rates: (1) For all cars of age 1 
to 15 years, inclusive, $2.23; (2) for all 
cars of age 16 to 25 years, inclusive, $1.88, 
and (3) for all cars over 26 years of age, 
$1.03. 

“According to our computation,” Mr. 
Sughrue continued, “the rate for the 
first 15 years will amortize the present 
cost of a new freight car during such 
period and the rate for the next 10 
years will similarly amortize the cost of 
rebuilding the car. We believe that 
these rates are fair to both car owners 
and car users and that they will offer 
far more incentive than does the pres- 
ent rate to the retirement of over-age 
equipment and its replacement with 
modern freight cars. 

“Although it would be desirable to 
pay for each individual car according 
to its age, we realize that such proce- 
dure would entail accounting difficulties 
too great to be considered. Accordingly, 
we proposed that a rate be developed 
for each railroad based on the average 
age of its cars. 

“Tf railroads will furnish to us the 
average rate of per diem for their cars 
based on the three groups shown above 
as of January 1, 1953, we shall be glad 
to pay the per diem rate developed from 
such averages. In the event that rail- 
roads decline to furnish us with the 
average rate of per diem based on these 
three groups, we will settle per diem 
at the average rate for the country as 
a whole of $1.72 per car a day. It is 
hoped that individual roads will furnish 
us with the average developed for their 
company, so that we might tender pay- 
ments on that basis. 


Application of ‘Acceptable Formula’ 


“It is proposed to tender these pay- 
ments as final. However, if an accept- 
able formula other than that proposed 
above is agreed upon through the efforts 
of the A.A.R., I.C.C. or otherwise, the 
Boston & Maine Railroad will apply that 
formula to all cars used by it on and 
after August 1, 1953, even though such 
cars have been settled for on the basis 
proposed herein. The Boston & Maine 
Railroad will accept payment for such of 
its cars as may be used by other roads 
on the same basis and subject to the 
same adjustment.” 


Mr. Sughrue said that the Boston & 
Maine average per diem rate was $1.99, 
based on the following data on its car 
ownership and on the proposed per diem 
rate for each of three freight car age 
groups: Number of cars, in 1-to-15- 
year age group, 2,059, which, at $2.23 per 
diem rate, could produce total of $4,- 
591.57 a day; cars in 16-to-25-year age 
group, 3,283, which, at $1.88 per diem 
rate, could produce $6,172.04 a day; cars 
in 26-years-and-over age group, 155, 
which, at $1.03 per diem rate, could 
produce $159.65 a day; total number of 
cars, 5,497; total “per diem” capacity, 
$10,923.26. 





‘Per Diem’ Rate Correction 


At page 17 of the September 5 issue of 
TRAFFIC WORLD it was reported errone- 


ously that the Kewaunee, Green Bay & 
Western had indicated dissatisfaction 
with the new “per diem” rate of $2.40 a 
day to be charged while freight cars 
are on lines other than the owning lines. 
The K. G. B. & W. advised that it had 
not objected to the increase in the per 
diem rate. ‘TRAFFIC WorLD regrets the 
error. 





Auto Industry Opposes 
Commodity Rate Change 
At C.S.M.F.B. Hearing 


Four traffic representatives of the 
automobile and automobile parts in- 
dustries appeared before the central 
committee of the Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, September 14, in op- 
position to adoption of docket No. 
17539, of docket bulletin No. 148, 
originally described as a proposal to 
cancel all commodity rates on auto- 
mobile parts as published in tariffs 
247-I, 550, 556, 558, 562, and 565 (T.W., 
July 18, p. 31). 


The four shipper representatives were: 
D. E. Burnham, of the general traffic de- 
partment of Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich.; Carman E. Brown, general traffic 
manager, Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich.; Edwin L. Mc- 
Clain, director of traffic, Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., Detroit; and F. J. Curran, as- 
sistant director of traffic, Electric Auto 
Lite Co., Toledo, O. 

Mr. Brown, in his testimony, said that 
his group was “vigorously opposed” to 
cancellation of any rates now published, 
subject to a minimum weight in excess 
of 20,000 pounds. 


Increases or Cancellations? 


A discussion followed, with Daniel R. 
Ryan, chairman of the C.S.M.F.B. stand- 
ing rate committee, stating that the 
proposal, as submitted by his committee 
to the central committee, had been 
amended, and that the proposal now in- 
volved increases and not cancellations. 
Mr. Burnham, who testified after Mr. 
Brown, said that “my present idea is 
that when the present rate is increased, 
it has been cancelled.” 

Mr. Burnham reaffirmed his position 
at the July 7 meeting of the central 
committee in which he offered alternate 
proposals as follows: “A 22,000-pound 
minimum at column 32% and a 30,000- 
pound minimum at column 30, both 
rates to alternate with exceptions col- 
umn 35 at 20,000 pounds.” 

“I can not see the justification of es- 
tablishing commodity rates on the basis 
of exceptions or classification ratings,” 
he said. 


Mr. McClain testified that his firm was 
“vigorously opposed to any increase at 
the present time beyond 20,000 pounds 
at column 3234.” 


Mr. Curran, after stating that on 
movements of the involved commodities 
between Toledo and Detroit truck-mile 
earnings amounted to $1.09 on a 20,000- 
pound minimum and $1.75 on a 40,000- 
pound minimum, said he could not 
understand why these rates were not 
compensatory. 


“Truck rates with low earnings should 
be brought up first,” he said, “not rates 
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with high truck-mile earnings. I will 
not go along on cancellation of all 
commodity rates or increasing commo- 
dity rates where truck mile earnings 
are adequate.” 


Appearing in opposition to docket No. 
17945, of docket bulletin No. 149, which 
involved cancellation of certain truck- 
load commodity rates on cabinets, radio 
talking machine or television, was Gerald 
J. Werner, traffic manager for Motorola 
Inc., Chicago. 


After stating that the proposed 
increases averaged about 13 per cent, 
Mr. Werner said that “the majority oi 
these cabinet rates under discussion are 
compensatory and yield the carriers 
hauling the tonnage a fair return on 
their investment.” 


On shipments of the involved commo- 
dity from various points in Indiana to 
Chicago, he said, truck revenues per 
mile ranged from .34% cents to 49.4 
cents, a range which he said he con- 
sidered compensatory. 


Other factors to be considered with re- 
gard to the commodity under discussion 
he said, were the fact that an absolute 
minimum of loading time was required; 
loading was performed by the shipper 
and unloading by the consignee; carriers’ 
primary out-of-pocket costs consisted of 
road cost items; the operating ratio of 
the carrier involved in the movement 
amounted to 89.6 per cent last year; the 
commodity was over-packaged; and the 
fact that all of the tonnage involved 
moved against the preponderant flow of 
traffic. 


Diversion of Traffic 


After stating that the truck cost for 
shipments of the involved commodity 
from various Indiana points ranged from 
41 to 100 per cent higher than the rail 
cost, Mr. Werner said “any additional in- 
crease in the truck rates and a further 
spread between our costs is bound to re- 
sult in additional diversion of this very 
desirable tonnage to the railroads.” 

“The additional revenue derived by 
the truck lines as a result of the proposed 
increase, will be more than offset by the 
additional diversion to the railroads 
which will result,” he said. 


Concurring in Mr. Werner’s testimony 
was E. C. Madden, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Admiral Corporation, Chicago. 


Transport Industry Capital 
Outlays for ‘53 Estimated 


According to a survey of plant and 
equipment expenditures by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, programmed 
capital expenditures of the nation’s rail- 
roads for 1953 total $1,294,000,000 as 
against $1,391,000,000 in 1952, a decrease 
of 7 per cent, the Commerce Department 
reported. 

The department said that the survey, 
made in August, showed that estimated 
capital expenditures by companies in the 
field of “transportation, other than rail” 
would total $1,357,000,000 for 1953, as 
against $1,363,000,000 for 1952. 


C.M.F.A. Annual Meeting 


A panel discussion on the subject of 
public relations on the local level will be 
a feature of the annual meeting of the 
Central Motor Freight Association, Sep- 
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tember 21, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Fred R. Daniel, vice-president, sales 
and public relations, Mid-States Freight 
Lines, Inc., Chicago, will be panel chair- 
man, and the participants include W. S. 
Myrin, general sales manager, Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore.; 
Walter W. Belson, assistant to the presi- 
dent, American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., and E. F. An- 
drews, director of purchases, Pitman- 
Moore Co., Indianapolis. 

Carlton Alexander, director of safety, 
McLean Trucking Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C., will speak at a panel on safety 
administration. A panel on labor rela- 
tions will be addressed by Barney Cush- 
man, president, Cushman Motor Delivery 
Co., Chicago, and George Maxwell, gen- 
eral manager, Central States Area Em- 
ployers Association. John J. Kielty, sales 
management consultant, Chicago, will 
address a panel on sales planning. The 
business session will close with the elec- 
tion of officers. 

A customer relations luncheon will be 
held, with International Harvester Co. 
as host. The association’s annual ban- 
quet will be held that evening. 





British Railways Report 
‘Record’ Net Operating 


Income Figure for ‘52 


A “report of accounts” issued by 
Lord Hurcomb, chairman of the 
British Transport Commission, shows 
that the British Railways, operated 
by the British government, realized 
in 1952 “its greatest annual net op- 
erating income ... more than $100 
million,” according to the British 
Railways’ press information office in 
New York City. 


“The (British) Railways, which have 
consistently shown a surplus since uni- 
fication in 1948,” the information office 
said, “had a record $110,500,000 net oper- 
ating income year, $12 million more than 
was recorded in 1951. Gross receipts 
reached $1,129,200,000, while total oper- 
ating expenses were $1,018,700,000. 

“This income . . . was made despite a 
huge gap between increases in revenues 
and increases in expenses over pre- 
war levels, resulting primarily from re- 
cent rises in -coal and steel prices and 
wages. British Railways fares and 
charges at the end of November, 1952, 
averaged 111 per cent above those of 
pre-war, while wages and price levels 
rose 160 per cent. 

“The general operating efficiency of 
British Railways increased significantly 
during 1952. Net ton-miles per total 
freight engine hour, the statistic best 
indicating operating efficiency, was 605, 
compared with 595 in 1951 and 543 in 
1948. Loaded passenger train miles also 
increased reaching 227,174,000 as against 
on in 1951 and 220,195,000 in 

948. 

“Contrasted with pre-war figures, net 
ton-miles per freight engine hour were 
30 per cent greater than in 1938, while 
loaded passenger train miles increased 
2% per cent. 

_ “Other important statistics for 1952, 
in the British Railways report are: 989 
million passenger journeys, 284.9 mil- 
lion freight tons moved, and average of 





91 passengers per train and 74.8 per cent 
of trains either right on time or not 
more than five minutes late.” 

Gross receipts from each of four cate- 
gories and operating expenses, sepa- 
rated into five categories, were com- 
pared for 1952 and 1951 as follows: 

Receipts: Passenger services, $313.3 
million in 1952 and $299.6 million in 
1951; parcels and mails, $100.8 million 
in 1952 and $92.7 million in 1951; freight 
services, $701.4 million in 1952 and $638.2 
million in 1951; miscellaneous, $13.7 mil- 
lion in 1952 and $13.4 million in 1951. 

Operating expenses: Train and vehicle 
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operating costs, $363.2 million in 1952 
and $338.2 million in 1951; maintenance 
and depreciation of rolling stock, $210.3 
million in 1952 and $193.2 million in 1951; 
other traffic costs, $252.6 million in 1952 
and $234.6 million in 1951; maintenance 
and renewal of way and _ structures, 
$159.6 mililon in 1952 and $148.7 million 
in 1951; general expenses, $33 million in 
1952 and $30.8 million in 1951. 





Pacific Coast Shippers Advisory Board 
Acts on Freight Car Supply Proposals 


Resolutions Calling for Change in A.A.R. Division’s ‘Penalty Defects 


Rule,’ Acquisition of More ‘Damage-Free’ Cars by Railroads Adopted. 


Loading Forecast Issued. Clean Car Campaign, Freight Claims Discussed. 


Revision of a so-called “penalty 
defects rule” promulgated by the 
mechanical division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the 
taking of appropriate steps by the 
Pacific coast railroads to meet de- 
mands for the _ specially-equipped 
D-F (“damage-free”) type of freight 
cars were recommended in resolu- 
tions adopted by the Pacific Coast 
Shippers Advisory Board in its 
ninety-second regular meeting, Sep- 
tember 10 and 11, at the Sir Francis 
Drake hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


The “penalty defects rule” to which the 
Pacific Coast board referred, it was 





stated by an A.A.R. official, was Rule 
2(a) of the interchange rules issued by 
the mechanical division. That provision 
of Rule 2 is worded as follows: 

“Loaded cars offered in interchange 
must be accepted, with the following ex- 
ceptions: 

“(a) Cars, whether loaded or empty, 
having defects in violation of the safety 
appliance act, should not be offered in 
interchange.” 


Prevention of Car Delay Sought 


The resolution dealing with this rule 
called for favorable action on the Pacific 
Coast board’s proposal with respect to 
Rule 2(a) of the car interchange rules 
by the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards at its meeting in 
Omaha, Neb., October 6-8. In the resolu- 


Prominent in the discussion of freight car efficiency at the ninety-second regular meeting of the 

Pacific Coast Shippers Advisory Board were the three men pictured here. Left to right, they are: 

F. Z. Wakefield, western traffic manager of the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, Los Angeles, 

chairman of the board’s central car efficiency committee; George D. Cron, traffic manager of the 

Chevrolet Oakland Division of General Motors, Oakland, general chairman of the board, and 

Lloyd Gragg, traffic manager of Kaiser Gypsum, Oakland, vice-chairman of the central car 
efficiency committee. 
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tion it was asserted that penalty defect 
cars should be taken directly to the 
nearest repair tracks of the carrier in 
possession of such cars, instead of being 
returned to the delivering carrier for 
repair. Fred Z. Wakefield, chairman of 
the board’s central car efficiency com- 
mittee and western traffic manager of 
the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, 
Los Angeles, who presented the resolu- 
tion, said that the existing “penalty 
defects rule” resulted in “additional and 
unnecessary delays” before the freight 
cars could be placed on repair tracks. 

There was agreement by the board 
members that the board should urge the 
A.A.R. mechanical section to amend, its 
rules and seek approval of such changes 
from the Commission’s Bureau of Safety. 

Attendance at the board meeting 
totaled 425, including a large representa- 
tion of industries and railroads in the 
Los Angeles area. 


Comment on ‘T.W.’ Editorial 


George D. Cron, general chairman of 
the board and traffic manager of the 
Chevrolet Oakland Division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation of Oakland, 
Calif., in remarks at the opening of the 
September 11 session of the board, ex- 
pressed emphatic approval of the posi- 
tion stated editorially by TRAFFIC WORLD 
in its September 5 issue with respect 
to statements by W. P. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, indicating, as stated in the 
editorial, that “he (Kennedy) would sort 
of like it if the country took over the 
railroads and gave him the job of run- 
ning them.” 

“we have in the United States one of 
the finest transportation systems ... 
anywhere in the world,” said Mr. Cron. 
“There is no comparison with any other 
country or any other mode of transpor- 
tation that supplants the American rail- 
roads. They are the lifeline and the 
sound basis on which we run our every- 
day business. ‘True, there are other 
modes of transportation that supplant 
the railroads in a minority way and in 
many cases do take some traffic away 
from our railroads. However, in the 
main, the railroads still remain the foun- 
dation of our American transportation.” 

A declaration by President Kennedy, 
of the B.R.T., that railroad management 
was “dragging its heels” was termed “un- 
fair” by Mr. Cron. 

“Where, in any country, have the rail- 
roads strived to improve their service 
and to progress along with time by 
spending millions of dollars on diesel 
motive power to improve their service?” 
he asked. “They have improved their 
freight car fleet by the installation of 
device cars of all kinds and the general 
improvement of the type of lightweight 
freight cars. Our passenger trains, which 
were claimed to be losing money, are now 
making money, due to up-to-date pas- 
senger equipment unknown to any coun- 
try but our own. Even though the rail- 
roads have been confronted with many 
setbacks .. . it is felt that in the in- 
terest of free enterprise such statements 
as this (by Mr. Kennedy) do not lend 
toward the goal which we are endeavor- 
ing to achieve. If the railroads were 
freed of some of the hamstringing 
penalties put on them, possibly they 
could do a better job.” 


in which the board 


The resolution 


asserted a need for more D-F-type 
freight cars was adopted in the course 
of the board’s general session, the morn~ 
ing of September 11, after having been 
presented by Edward Rutherford, chair- 
man of the board’s freight claim preven- 
tion committee and division traffic 
manager of the Schenley Wine Division, 
Freson, Calif. 

One declaration in the Rutherford 
resolution was that D-F equipment had 
received “wide approval” on the Pacific 
coast. 

Also contained in the Rutherford reso- 
lution was a statement condemning fail- 
ure of some shippers completely to re- 
store “expensive D-F equipment internal 
units,” with the assertion that such 
failure subjected the railroads to added 
maintenance costs and possibly made 
them reluctant to purchase more equip- 
ment of this type. The board, in the 
resolution as adopted, advocated that the 
subject of the asserted need for more 
D-F-type cars be placed on the agenda 
of the National Association of Advisory 
Boards in its meeting at Omaha and 
directed the Pacific coast delegation to 
that meeting to work for favorable ac- 
tion on this proposal, with a view to 
insuring early and adequate expansion 
of the “damage-free” car supply. 


Carloading Forecast 


The board’s forecast of estimated 
freight car requirements for the fourth 
quarter of 1953 showed that the esti- 
mated loadings for the quarter would 
total 469,737, an increase of 0.7 per cent 
over the actual number of cars of freight 
loaded in the board’s area in the last 
quarter of 1952, totaling 466,481. 
Estimated carload totals -for commod- 
ity groups moving in substantial volume 
in the board’s area as to which increases 
were predicted, with the percentage of 
increase in each instance, were shown 
in the forecast as follows: 


Oranges and grapefruit, 9,700 cars, 
8.5 per cent; automobiles and _ trucks, 
13,556 cars, 3.6 per cent; food products 
in cans and packages, 16,000 cars, 2.1 
per cent; cement, 7,500 cars, 14.6 per 
cent; gravel, sand and stone, 40,179 cars, 
5 per cent; ore and concentrates, 49,853 
cars, 12.4 per cent; lumber and forest 
products (redwood), 16,500 cars, 5.1 per 
cent; paper, paperboard and prepared 
roofing, 13,361 cars, 16.7 per cent; iron 
and steel, 17,278 cars, 0.5 per cent. 


Carload totals for major commodity 
groups as to which the loading forecast 
showed decreases, with the percentage 
of decrease in each instance, were shown 
in the forecast as follows: Grapes, 14,000 
Cars, 12.7 per cent; vegetables, 40,000 
cars, 0.1 per cent; chemicals, 6,759 cars, 
5.6 per cent; cotton, 22,500 cars, 2.2 per 
cent; flour, meal and other mill prod- 
ucts, 11,200 cars, 1.5 per cent; livestock, 
9,000 cars, 0.9 per cent; lumber and 
forest products (pine), 29,500 cars, 1.1 
per cent; petroleum and _ petroleum 
products, 29,000 cars, 1.2 per cent; sugar 
beets, 15,130 cars, 1.4 per cent; manu- 
factures and miscellaneous, 10,827 cars, 
2.5 per cent; and merchandise, L.C.L., 
31,500 cars, 4.9 per cent. 


Action by Legislative Committee 


As chairman of the board’s legislative 
committee, Walter A. Rohde, manager 
of the transportation of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, reported 
opposition by his committee to H.R. 
6736, a bill introduced by Representative 
Pelly, of Washington, to facilitate aban- 
donment of unprofitable lines or branch 
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lines by railroads (T.W., Aug. 8, p. 48). 
The committee took the position that 
many industries operated unprofitable 
divisions that contributed, however, to 
the success of the entire enterprise, and 
that unprofitable railroad lines likewise 
should be continued in service. Mr. 
Rohde said his committee also opposed 
another bill introduced by Mr. Pelly— 
H.R. 6737, to provide for I.C.C. control 
of the reformation of parcel post rates— 
on the ground that the Commission was 
already overburdened with work. How- 
ever, he said, the committee approved 
the principle that parcel post should be 
required to pay its own way. In view 
of the Commission’s work load, said Mr. 
Rohde, the committee also opposed H.R. 
6739, a Pelly bill under which the period 
of suspension of tariffs by the Commis- 
sion might be reduced to 90 days, from 
180 days, with consent of the interested 
parties. 

Still another Pelly bill, H.R. 6740, 
proposing enlargement of the Commis- 
sion’s authority with respect to intra- 
state rates, fares and charges, was op- 
posed by his committee, Mr. Rohde re- 
ported. He said the committee regarded 
this proposal as an invasion of states’ 
rights. The committee likewise opposed 
H.R. 6351, introduced by Mr. Pelly, 
proposing the granting of routing privi- 
leges to shippers with respect to motor 
truck traffic. 

Contending that the measure did not 
fully protect shippers, the committee did 
not approve H.R. 6395, a modified version 
of the so-called “time lag bill,’ intro- 
duced by Representative Dolliver, of 
Iowa, at the request of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America (T.W., July 
25, p. 56). 

Mr. Rohde reported that the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission 
planned to hold hearings September 16, 
17 and 18 and the week of September 21, 
at Los Angeles, in a proceeding identified 
on its docket as No. 5478, an investiga- 
tion of transportation and regulation in 
California, instituted pursuant to a reso- 
lution adopted by the state assembly. 


Report on Car Supply 


Reporting as chairman of the board’s 
railroad contact committee, A. K. Mc- 
Neill, of Salt Lake City, superintendent 
of transportation, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, said that operating conditions and 
the equipment supply situation on the 
railroads in the board’s area were good, 
but that the box car supply was tighten- 
ing, that there was a growing shortage 
of gondolas, and that demands for flat 
cars were increasing. 

George D. Davis, San Francisco, dis- 
trict manager of the A.A.R. car service 
division, said that shippers and carriers 
in the board’s area had gone through 
the last quarter “with the usual close 
fit with respect to car supply.” In 
some places, the supply of box and flat 
cars was “too close,” and there had 
been spot shortages in the gondola and 
hopper supply, he said. 

“The real test is ahead of us, the next 
60 days usually being the autumn car- 
loading peak,” he said. “If the trend 
follows the usual pattern we will be on 
a slim car supply much of that time.” 

Railroads in the board’s territory 
showed net car ownership gains for the 
first seven months of 1953 of 978 box 
cars, 653 refrigerator cars, 485 gondolas, 
461 hoppers, and 597 stock cars, but 
showed net losses of 416 flat cars and 
one covered hopper car, said Mr. Davis. 

In a talk on national rail transporta- 
tion conditions, J. J. Kelley, Jr., man- 
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ager of the A.A.R. military transporta- 
tion section, Washington, said that 
difficulties in obtaining steel for car 
construction accounted for slow de- 
liveries on rail equipment orders. New 
freight cars now on order totaled 45,000 
and represented the equivalent of seven 
months’ construction, he said. Failure 
by the Commission to make the Ex Parte 
175 rate increases permanent had an 
unfavorable impact on the willingness 
of some carriers to order additional 
equipment, he said. 

In the meeting of the board’s central 
car efficiency committee the morning of 
September 10, attended by more than 
300 men, Mr. Wakefield reported progress 
in the clean car campaign. The number 
of dirty cars in the Pacific Coast board’s 
area in the first eight months of 1953, 
he said, was 7,855, as against 9,377 in 
the corresponding 1952 period. He ad- 
vised those present that the September 
12 issue of TRAFFIC WorRLD would be a 
“clean car issue,” and said it would con- 
tain several “fine articles’ and many 
railroad advertisements in support of 
the clean car campaign. 


Demurrage Payments 


H. H. Huckaba, I.C.C. agent at San 
Francisco, said in the course of car effi- 
ciency discussion that he had found that 
most demurrage was due to slow un- 
loading rather than to slow loading. In 
that connection, Mr. Kelley cited I.C.C. 
statistics showing that demurrage cost 
$7,000,000 in 1941, $48,000,000 in 1951, and, 
for the first eight months of 1953, an 
estimated total of $40,000,000. Some of 
this increase was attributed by Mr. Kelley 
to higher demurrage charges. 


Leo J. Lynch, superintendent of freight 
car service of the Southern Pacific, San 
Francisco, said the S.P. was planning 
immediate construction of 1,250 50-foot 
double-door box cars at its Sacramento 
shops. One factor causing a reduced box 
car supply, he said, was that so far this 
year the Southern Pacific has loaded 
8,000 more lumber cars than in the first 
eight months of 1952. 


At the meeting of the board’s freight 
claim prevention committee the morning 
of September 10, with Mr. Rutherford, 
chairman, presiding, data on loss and 
damage payments by the railroads were 
presented by W. C. Paradise, an engineer 
on the A.A.R. staff at Los Angeles, who 
substituted for C. A. Naffziger, director 
of the A.A.R. loss and damage preven- 
tion section as speaker. Mr. Paradise said 
that the ratio of loss and damage pay- 
ments to rail revenue had increased from 
1.03 per cent in 1950 and 1.05 per cent in 
1951 to 1.13 per cent in 1952. The ratio 
of such payments to rail net income to- 
tals, however, he said, were “surprisingly 
high”—23.63 per cent in 1949, 10.46 per 
cent in 1950, 13.22 per cent in 1951, and 
12.2 per cent in 1952. 


Study of Causes of Claims 


In the last three years a study of 3,440 
carloads of goods packed in boxes had 
been made jointly by the Fibre Box As- 
sociation and the railroads, in 31 USS. 
cities, with the placing of responsibility 
‘or claims as one of its aims, he reported. 
“onclusions drawn as a result of the 
tudy, he said, were: 


“1. The principal causes of damage 
to goods packed in fibre boxes are: Shift 
n load due to improper handling of car 
n transit; shift in load due to loose 
oading; and poor arrangement of the 
ad. Together they account for 62 per 


cent of the damage found, which is 
broken down as follows: 

“Carrier—improper handling in transit, 
27 per cent; shipper—poor arrangement 
of load, 18.6 per cent, and loose loading, 
15.8 per cent; all other causes, 38.6 per 
cent. 

“2. The three commodity groups most 
susceptible to damage are wine, juices 
in tins, and fruits and vegetables in 
tins. These three commodities ac- 
counted for $67, $55, and $44, respec- 
tively, in average claims per car. 

“3. There was a wide variation in 
the size of the average claim filed on 
different commodities. As contrasted 
with the three groups mentioned, all 
of which had high claims, ale and beer 
in tins incurred an average claim of $1 
per car. 

“4. The variation in the average claims 
within any commodity group was as 
great as or greater than the variation 
between the groups. The _ shipping 
records of 65 individual companies in- 
dicate that, while some companies are 
efficient in their car loading operations, 
others are not quite as concerned with 
claim prevention.” 


Use of Plexiglass Cars 


Philip M. Charimov, manager of 
freight protection merchandise and sta- 
tion service of the Southern Pacific, San 
Francisco, reported that in the last two 
months the S.P. had used the Union Pa- 
cific’s plexiglass cars at various SP. 
yards “with good results.” He said the 
S.P. now had 6,724 new box cars with 
fibre glass in end walls and with perma- 
nent strap anchor plates and was build- 
ing 216 more cars of this type, with an 
additional 1,250 on order. 

C. W. Philhour, superintendent of 
freight claim prevention of the Santa Fe, 
Los Angeles, said that use of impact 
registers had shown that “cars loaded 
and unloaded on the Santa Fe lines, par- 
ticularly canned goods, have been deliv- 
ered without damage notwithstanding 5 
to 6 miles-an-hour impact.” 

Rudy Carlson, claim agent of the Un- 
ion Pacific, said that breakage claims 
had been lowered on prunes, plums, cher- 
ries and canned goods. He said rail 
employe unions were giving good assist- 
ance in convincing rail workers that they 
must contribute toward lowering of 
claims. 


‘Picture Innovation’ 


A picture innovation by the Western 
Pacific in connection with claim preven- 
tion was explained by R. L. Gohmert, 
freight claim agent of the W.P. He said 
the W.P. had equipped all its inspectors 
with cameras costing about $30 each. 
The railroad’s inspectors, he said, took 
photographs of good and bad loadings 
and sent photo prints to shippers, who, 
he said, had reacted favorably to this 
service. He stated that this photo dis- 
tribution service was costing about $300 
a month. 


In the meeting of the board’s L.C.L. 
subcommittee, it was stated that in the 
railroads’ transcontinental merchandise 
service to and from Pacific Coast board 
territory there had been 95 per cent on- 
time performance. L. G. Turner, trans- 
portation director of the Santa Fe, Los 
Angeles, presided. It was announced 
that the Southern Pacific was expanding 
trailers-on-flat-cars operations from Los 
Angeles to Phoenix and that the Union 
Pacific was beginning the same type of 
service from Los Angeles to Las Vegas 
and Salt Lake City, along with direct 
L.C.L. rail car operation from Los An- 
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geles to Pocatello and Boise, Ida., pro- 
viding second-morning delivery at 
Pocatello and third-morning delivery at 
Boise. Mr. Turner said the Santa Fe 
was studying the practicability of a so- 
called “piggyback” L.C.L. operation in 
the Pacific coast area. 

General Chairman Cron and Executive 
Committee Chairman J. W. Wither- 
spoon, assistant general traffic manager 
of the U.S. Rubber Co. at Los Angeles, 
in remarks at the committee meeting, 
indicated they favored the single-agency 
plan of handling all L.C.L. freight as 
proposed by the L.C.L. committee of 
the National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards. 


Future Meeting Plans 


George E. Vawter, general secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Board and traffic 
manager of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
of California, Fresno, announced that 
the board’s next meeting would be held 
at the U.S. Grant hotel in San Diego, 
Calif., March 11 and 12, 1954. A subse- 
quent meeting of the board would be 
held June 10 and 11 at the St. Claire 
hotel, San Jose, Calif., he said. 


Colonel C. L. Whittle, a district traffic 
officer of the Army Transportation 
Corps at San Francisco, said, in the 
course of the freight claim prevention 
committee’s meeting, that, of 956 ship- 
ments of meats received in June and 
July at the Alameda deport, from origins 
east of Denver, 15 per cent came in 
by rail, with-5 per cent defrosted, while 
85 per cent arrived by truck, with 3 per 
cent defrosted. He said the poorer rail 
performance undoubtedly was attribut- 
able: to clogged floor boards in the 
“reefers,” preventing effective air cir- 
culation, and possibly to failure to ob- 
serve icing instructions. On these ship- 
ments, he said, it was necessary to 
reject over 2,000 boxes or quarters of 
meats and to refreeze over 3,000 boxes 
or quarters, the latter being assigned for 
domestic use. 


The speaker at the concluding luncheon 
session of the board on September 11 
was Rear Admiral T. Earle Hippe, of 
the U.S. Navy supply corps, Oakland, 
Calif. He told about Navy procurement, 
warehousing and transportation arrange- 
ments. He said the Navy maintained a 
supply inventory of 3,000,000 items. At 
the Oakland supply center, he stated, 
the inventory totaled 660,000 items with 
a value of about $1 billion. The total 
outbound tonnage of the Oakland center 
was 300,000 measurement tons a month, 
not including fuel, and inbound tonnage 
averaged 150,000 measurement tons a 
nonth, he said. Of this traffic, he said, 
08 per cent moved by water, 22 per cent 
by rail, 20 per cent by truck, and less 
than 1 per cent by air. In a normal 
month, he said, the Oakland center han- 
dled 1,150 carloads and 6,248 truckloads 
of freight. 


Foreign Trade Convention 


Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways, will serve as 
chairman of the national convention 
committee of the Fortieth National For- 
eign Trade Convention to be held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, N.Y., 
November 16-18, Robert F. Loree, chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade 
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Council, New York City, has announced. 

The convention has chosen as its 
central theme: “Expanding World Trade 
Promotes Better International Relations.” 
This topic, said Mr. Trippe, “offers a 
stimulating opportunity for 2,000 leaders 
in the field of international commerce 
to discuss a new foreign economic policy 
for the United States.” 

Serving with Mr. Trippe as regional 
vice-chairmen of the national convention 
committee are: Samuel Broers, president, 
Firestone International Co., Akron; W. 
Latimer Gray, senior vice-president, 
First National Bank of Boston, Boston; 
R. S. Hecht, chairman of the board, 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., New 
Orleans; Sydnor Oden, vice-president, 
Anderson, Clayton and Company, Hous- 
ton; Edward M. Ryan, vice-president, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, and 
Brayton Wilbur, president, Wilbur-Ellis 
Co., San Francisco. 





Cochrane to Speak at 


A.T.C. Convention 


Vice Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, 
U.S.N. Retired, former chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board, and now dean 
of the school of engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will be 
the principal speaker at the banquet of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
to be held in connection with its thirtieth 
annual meeting in Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 20-23, the A.T.C. announced 
(T.W., Aug. 29, p. 17). 

Attendance at the meeting is expected 
to exceed that of any of the previous 
meetings, it was stated. 


Presiding at the convention sessions 
will be F. E. Luebbe, general traffic man- 
ager of The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, O., 
and A.T.C. president. 

Assisting with arrangements is Captain 
Charles H. Hurley, president of Water- 
front Service Co., and a past president 
of the Traffic Club of New England. 





New International Postage 


Rates and Fees Announced 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced new international postage rates 
and fees for surface Postal Union mails 
to all countries of the world. Included 
are letters, post cards, printed matter, 
samples, commercial papers and small 
packets. The bases for these rates are 
established by the Convention of the 
Universal Postal Union and that Con- 
vention provides a maximum and mini- 
mum rate that may be charged by the 
member countries. 

The Post Office Department made the 
following explanation of the changes: 

“The new rates, to be effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1953, will be the first major change 
in rates for these classes since 1932 and 
will offset some of the operating deficit 
of this part of the international service, 
now about $14 million annually. In 1952 
the revenue was approximately $13 mil- 
lion while expenditures were about $27 
million. It is estimated that the new 
rates will produce an annual revenue of 
$21 million, still leaving a deficit opera- 


tion of approximately $6 million per 
annum. 

“The revised rates are not the maxi- 
mum allowed by the Universal Postal 
Union Convention. For example the 
maximum rate established by the Con- 
vention for letters is 11 cents for the 
first ounce and 6 cents for each addi- 
tional ounce. The new rate for letters 
after November 1 will be 8 cents for 
the first ounce and 5 cents for each 
additional ounce to all countries of 
the world except Mexico and Canada 
to which the domestic postage rates will 
continue to be applicable. Single post 
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cards will be 4 cents to all countries 
except Mexico and Canada. The special 
delivery and registration fees on inter- 
national mails have been adjusted so 
as to be comparable with the domestic 
charges. 

“For other articles of regular mails 
except printed matter the rate will be 
generally 3 cents for the first 2 ounces 
and 2 cents for each additional 2 ounces. 
Printed matter will be 2 cents for the 
first 2 ounces and 1% cents for each 
additional 2 ounces. No air mail rates 
are affected by the changes announced 
today, postal authorities emphasized.” 





Over-All Air Transportation Situation 
Discussed by Under Secretary Murray 


Role of Federal Government in Relation to Transportation 
Responsibilities, Subsidies, Federal Assistance, National 
Transportation Policy Described in Address on ‘Air Age.’ 


It was not possible to develop a 
sound and coordinated national 
transportation policy without being 
concerned with broad fundamental 
issues having to do with each in- 
dividual form of transportation, 
Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, said in an address on “The Air 
Age,” before the Wings Club, in the 
Biltmore hotel, New York City, 
September 16. 


With a view to determining the proper 
role of the federal government in 
relation to transportation, and in sup- 
port of economy program of the Eisen- 
hower administration, Mr. Murray said, 
his office had initiated a series of 
studies covering the major transporta- 
tion policies of the federal government. 

The text of Mr. Murray’s address 
follows: 

“The average American citizen, I am 
sure, believes that the world is now well 
advanced into the ‘air age,’ and that 
his country is the leader in this latest 
of man’s achievements in transportation. 

“He is, for the most part, correct in 
his assumption. Yet I doubt if he is 
as well informed on the nature and 
status of his government’s participation 
in civil air transport and of the many 
problems in this field with which we 
must come to grips if we are to carry 
out the present administration’s desire 
to encourage private initiative, to min- 
imize government interference in 
business, and to reduce federal expend- 
itures. 


Aviation ‘of Great Concern’ 


“Tt has long been the economic policy 
of this country to give selected indus- 
tries some government assistance during 
the early stages of their development. 
In general, that theory has been applied 
to each of the great transportation 
industries in our history. American 
aviation, as the newest of them, with 
its tremendous implications of national 
security and economic development, has 
continued to be of great concern to the 
federal government. 

“The office of the Under Secretary 


of Commerce for Transportation, acting 
for the Secretary of Commerce on trans- 
portation matters, is charged with 
coordinating the various transportation 
programs of the department. We are 
expected, within the limits of our author- 
ity, to exercise leadership in the over- 
all coordination of transportation ac- 
tivities in the executive branch of the 
government, and to work toward a 
sound national transportation policy. 
“It thus becomes our _ responsibility 
to evaluate the amount and nature of 
all government aid to the transporta- 
tion industries, including aviation. ° 
“Specifically, major questions have 
been raised concerning the continuance 
of the air mail subsidy. These questions 
relate to such matters as the need, 
amount, coverage, and duration of 
subsidy payments to air carriers. 


“We feel that the answer to the ques- 
tions now raised rests in large part on 
the extent to which air carriers receiving 
subsidy have progressed toward eco- 
nomic maturity. 


Growth of Air Transport 


“The question of whether the air trans- 
portation industry, or certain segments 
of it, have reached maturity, is vital in 
any assessment of the need for federal 
subsidies. For, it is clear that if maturity 
has been reached, there should no longer 
be need for direct financial assistance. 
Certain indicators of maturity are perti- 
nent—such as physical growth, competi- 
tive ability, industry profits, and financial 
development, and the trend in costs to 
the government in the form of subsidies. 


“With respect to the first of these in- 
dicators, it is evident that the domestic 
trunk airlines have experienced a re- 
markable physical growth since the pass- 
age of the civil aeronautics act in 1933. 
In that year certificated trunk-line 
routes amounted to only 39,000 miles 
compared with 131,000 for 1952. The 
frequency of service demanded by the 
public has increased at an even faster 
rate. In 1938 the domestic trunk airlines 
in the United States performed 4980 
million passenger-miles. In 1952 this 
figure was 25 times as great—over 12 
billion passenger-miles. Express and 
freight ton-miles excluding mails car- 
ried, increased from only two million 
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to nearly 160 million in the interval from 
1938 to 1952. 

“The adoption of the term ton-mile in 
aviation terminology, in itself, is a sym- 
bolic measure of maturity. As late as 
1945, air freight was measured in pound- 
miles. A substantial part of this growth 
has occurred very recently. For example, 
revenue passenger-miles have doubled 
since 1947. Express and freight ton-miles 
have increased nearly two and one-half 
times and the available revenue ton-mile 
capacity for freight, mail and passengers 
has doubled, increasing from about 1.2 
billion in 1947 to 2.4 billion in 1952. 

“The number of planes in service af- 
fords another measure of airline capacity. 
Planes in trunk-line service increased 
over 300 per cent in the period 1938 to 
1952. In the former year the trunk lines 
had 236 planes, almost all two-engined 
craft. At the close of 1952 there were 
more than 900 planes in this service, 
426 of them four-engined planes. Need- 
less to say the technical efficiency, 
capacity, comfort, and safety of the 
1952 planes were far in excess of their 
prewar counterparts. 


“The physical growth of the domestic 
trunk airlines has also been paralleled by 
a rapidly improving competitive ability. 
In fact, they have obtained a significant 
part of the total for-hire passenger 
market. At present the airline passenger- 
miles performed slightly exceed first- 
class rail passenger-miles; whereas 1n 
1947 only 33 percent of the combined 
first-class passenger business was by air. 
Domestic scheduled airlines in 1952 per- 
formed 19 per cent of all intercity for- 
hire passengers, compared to 8 per cent in 
1947 and 1.2 per cent in 1938. 


Financial Development 


“The financial development of the 
domestic trunk airlines as a group since 
1938, further demonstrates their progress 
toward economic self-sufficiency. Total 
assets of the trunk airlines increased 
from $37 million in 1988 to over $775 
million in 1952, a twenty-fold increase. 
Net worth has increased from $27 million 
in 1938 to $368 million in 1952. Unap- 
propriated earned surplus has since 1938 
increased from a negative six million 
dollars to a black figure of $130 million. 
Moreover, in an industry where equip- 
ment is subject to rapid technological 
obsolescence, most trunk airlines have 
been able to finance their post-war ex- 
pansion in the open money market. 


“In addition to their ability to secure 
needed loan capital to replenish their 
fleets and other facilities, a trend of 
profits has developed in line with the 
profits in other industries throughout the 
economy. 


“In 1952 trunk airline profits amounted 
to $53 million. More liberal dividends 
likewise have been paid by the airlines 
in recent years. In 1952, for example, 
they paid over $17 million in dividends, 
cr 11.9 per cent of the book value of 
the capital stock. Profits after taxes in 
the trunk airline industry approached 15 
per cent of net worth and nearly 7 per 
cent of total assets in the industry. Of 
course it is generally known that all do- 
mestic trunk airlines are not in as favor- 
able an individual position as indicated 
by the averaged figures. 


Subsidy Payments Discussed 


_ “However, as a result of the generally 
improved position of domestic trunk air- 
lines, subsidies paid them have been re- 
cuced substantially. Although $18.9 mil- 
i.on were received by them in fiscal 1951, 
i\ is estimated by the Civil Aeronautics 


Board that only $3.6 million will be paid 
in 1955. 

“This experience of the domestic trunk 
airlines indicates that the age of an in- 
dustry alone is not a reliable measure of 
its maturity. In the case of avia- 
tion, the various aids extended by the 
federal government have greatly ac- 
celerated progress toward economic 
self-sufficiency. To this extent the 
objectives of the 1938 act have been 
largely realized. 

“However, making all domestic avia- 
tion self-sufficient has been complicated 
by the development of an unbalanced 
route structure. Such was not the in- 
tention of the framers of the civil aero- 
nautics act, whose expressed objective 
was to avoid'the defects experienced in 
the growth of earlier forms of transpor- 
tation. 


“The presence of weak and strong air 
carriers 15 years after the passage of the 
act is a matter of considerable concern 
to all those interested in the future of 
aviation. The C.A.B. has attempted to 
follow its mandates regarding adminis- 
tration of mail payments, as laid down 
in the act. However, this task has been 
made more difficult by the inheritance 
of an initial imbalance at the time of 
the passage of the act. 


“The results thus far recorded with 
the feeder experiment, for example, are 
in sharp contrast to the relative success 
achieved in bringing the domestic trunk- 
lines to a point of freedom from air mail 
subsidy. In the case of this group of 
carriers the trend is in the opposite di- 
rection. Total subsidy payments for 
these experimental carriers had already 
reached a total of 19 million in 1952, rose 
to $22 million in 1953 and C.A.B. esti- 
mates that these costs will climb to $24 
million in 1954-55. The C.A.B. has further 
estimated that subsidy requirements for 
the three certificated helicopter lines will 
aggregate $2.6 million in fiscal 1954 and 
$2.9 million in fiscal 1955. 


“Up to this point we have concentrated 
on the question of subsidy requirements 
for the domestic civil air transport in- 
dustry. The problem of government 
support is somewhat different in the in- 
ternational field. In this area, govern- 
ment aid must take account of growing 
foreign competition and the need for 
developing an international route posi- 
tion consistent with the requirements of 
national interest and security. 


“The C.A.B. has estimated that total 
subsidy payments for fiscal 1953 will ap- 
proximate $75 million, of which about 60 
per cent, or $40 million will be paid to 
the international airlines. For 1954 and 
1955 the C.A.B. estimates indicate that 
the subsidy needs of these carriers will 
continue to rise—to approximately $43 
million. 


Trunk Lines Called Self-Supporting 


“From this brief examination of the 
self-sufficiency of the airlines and the 
need for continuing aids in the interest 
of commerce, national defense and the 
postal service several general conclusions 
seem warranted. First, by application 
of relevant tests of an industry’s position 
it appears that most of the domestic 
trunk-lines are now eligible for mem- 
bership in the fraternity of self- 
supporting transportation agencies. Con- 
sequently, the federal aids which 
speeded their growth from infancy to 
maturity should be withdrawn in an 
orderly manner and in accordance with 
a prearranged schedule. In this process 
full recognition must be given to the 
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fact that the airmail subsidies granted 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board are only 
a part of the overall federal assistance 
to aviation. This has included as you 
well know grants-in-aid for airport 
construction as well as the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the 
federal airways system. Various elements 
of federal. assistance are inter-related, 
since, for example, certification of addi- 
tional routes would augment total re- 
quirements for air terminals and air 
navigation and traffic control facilities 
as well as the possible increase of air- 
mail subsidy payments. 

“The second major conclusion indi- 
cated from our review of the aviation 
problem is that the mounting federal 
subsidy cost associated with the feeder 
line experiment and the international 
airlines must be subjected to critical 
reappraisal. These payments have been 
mounting steadily in recent years with 
every indication that under present 
policies the outlays will continue to rise. 
A major responsibility for finding some 
acceptable solution for this problem 
rests squarely on the Department of 
Commerce. Under the terms of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 21 and other basic 
statutes we are charged not only with 
specific duties in the promotion of 
aviation but with an overall respon- 
sibility for developing a sound and 
coordinated national transportation 
policy. It is not possible to develop 
such a policy without being concerned 
with broad fundamental issues having 
to do with each individual form of 
transportation. We must determine the 
federal government’s role and relative 
interest in and responsibility for each 
transportation activity, have some idea 
of the cost involved and strive for a 
proper division of the expense. More- 
over we are obligated in line with 
general administration policy to seek 
out every possible budgetary economy 
in the government’s performance of its 
transportation activities. 

“To this end my office has initiated 
a series of intensive studies covering 
the major transportation responsibilities 
and policies of the federal government. 
In the field of air transportation these 
inquiries will seek to determine solution 
to such problems as: 

“1. General question of route certifi- 
cation both domestic and international; 

“2. User charges for airways; 

“3. Federal role in airport develop- 
ment; 

“4. The emerging competition between 
the scheduled and non-scheduled car- 
riers. 

“In the exploration of these complex 
issues we shall collaborate closely with 
the civil aeronautics board.” 





Alaska Air Rates 


Reduced air freight rates within Alaska 
have been announced by Alaska Airlines. 
A drop of four and five cents a pound 
became effective September 9, on flights 
between Anchorage and 22 interior points, 
between Farewell and 4 points, between 
McGrath and 2 points. A reduced rate 
of eight cents a pound also applies be- 
tween Fairbanks and Seattle-Portland, 
southbound. 

Ralph Starkey, airline vice-president 
and traffic head, said Alaska shippers 
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would “welcome the new economy rates 
not only as cheaper cargo transportation 
but as a general aid to business through- 
out the Territory.” 


Under the new schedule, freight may 
be flown via Alaska Airlines from 
Anchorage to Nome, Moses Point and 
Unalakleet for 9 cents a pound as against 
14 cents formerly. Anchorage merchants 
may ship to Candle, Deering, Golovin 
and White Mountain for 16 cents as 
against the earlier rate of 20 cents. 


Col. Browning Becomes 
Far East Transport Officer 


Colonel S. R. Browning, former assist- 
ant chief of transportation and traffic in 
the Office of Chief of Transportation, 
US. Army, has been designated trans- 
portation officer, U.S. Army Forces, Far 
East. Colonel Browning recently suc- 
ceeded Colonel H. A. Malin and is pres- 
ently on an orientation trip to Korea 
where he will visit Transportation Corps 
installations in both Eighth Army and 
the Korean communications zones. 


Under Colonel Browning, the Trans- © 


portation Corps decentralized certain 
traffic functions by establishing four zone 
transportation offices now in operation at 
Memphis, Tenn., Pittsburgh, Pa., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Colonel Browning also served as the 
first chief of the Joint Land Transporta- 
tion Agency established by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in January this year. 


N.D.T.A. Panel to Discuss 
Transport and Defense 


A panel discussion in which experts 
from government, the armed services and 
the transportation industry will analyze 
major transportation problems relating 
to national defense will be a feature of 
the eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion to be held in Louisville, Ky., on Oc- 
tober 11, 12 and 13, Arthur H. Gass, Na- 
tional president, has announced. 


The panel, which will take place Tues- 
day morning, October 13, will have as 
moderator, E. G. Plowman, vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, with John B. Keeler, transportation 
consultant, Koppers Co., as alternate 
moderator and floor leader. 


Mr. Gass said the general theme of the 
meeting would be: “What Does Industry 
Expect of Government and of the Serv- 
ices? What do Government and the 
Armed Services Expect of Industry?” 
Those representing the government at 
the panel will be: James K. Knudson, De- 
fense Transport Administrator; Kenneth 
L. Vore, Director of Transportation, De- 
partment of Defense; and Paul F. Roy- 
ster, assistant to the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. 


Representatives of the armed services 
will include: Rear Admiral M. L. Royar, 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Department of the Navy; Brig. Gen. Paul 
F. Yount, Acting Chief of Transportation, 
Department of the Army; Brig. Gen. 


John P. Doyle, Director of Transporta- 
tion, Department of the Air Force; and 
Rear Admiral G. R. Cooper, Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics), 
Department of the Navy. 

Transportation leaders from industry 
will be: Edward J. Buhner, past presi- 
dent, American Trucking Associations; 
James A. Farrell, Jr., president, Farrell 
Lines; T. R. Hudd, president, National 
Carloading Corporation; Guy Huguelet, 
president, Souteastern Greyhound Lines; 
Brig. Gen. R. W. Ireland (USAFR), vice- 
president-traffic administration, United 
Air Lines; Chester Thompson, president, 
American Waterways Operators; John E. 
Tilford, president, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad; and Gilbert J. Stecker, presi- 
dent, Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 





B.L.E. to Continue Using 
Present Pay Formula; to 


Ask Wage Rate Increase 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers would continue using the 
present “weights-on-drivers” for- 
mula for determining pay scales for 
its members, Guy L. Brown, grand 
chief engineer of the B.L.E., said, 
September 10, in Chicago. 


At a press conference in the Congress 
hotel, where B.L.E. general chairmen 
were meeting to formulate wage and 
other proposals to be made to the rail- 
roads about October 1, Mr. Brown said 
that the. brotherhood had accepted find- 
ings of a University of Illinois professor 
which concluded that the present pay 
formula “probably results in a fair 
method.” 

“We definitely think any increase 
granted the engineers should be paid on 
a percentage basis because of the heavier 
and greater responsibilities and required 
qualifications that certain skilled labor- 
ers must have,” he said. “Without any 
doubt, this group will ask for a percent- 
age increase in pay.” 

Such an increase, he said, would main- 
tain the differential between the engi- 
neers and the men who were not re- 
quired to carry their responsibilities, 
and would attract “a class of people who 
are capable of assuming the increased 
responsibility” of being an engineer. 

The differential between the engineer 
and the next lowest classification of 
railroad employe—the fireman—had de- 
clined from around 40 per cent in 1919 
to approximately 11 per cent in April, 
1953, he said. 


Engineers’ Pay Formula 


In discussion of the “weights-on-driv- 
ers” method of determining engineers’ 
pay, Mr. Brown said that although the 
B.L.E. general chairmen had accepted 
the professor’s recommendation that the 
present method was fair, “there is some 
doubt in the minds of those of us famil- 
iar with the formula as to whether we 
have taken full advantage of the pos- 
sibilities in it.” 

The B.L.E. would continue using the 
formula, “subject to revisions” deter- 
mined by the brotherhood and the car- 
riers, he said. 


The B.LE. hired Professor Herman J. 


Schrader of the University of Mlinois 
to conduct the study of the formula six 
months ago, Mr. Brown said, as a result 
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of a resolution adopted at its 1950 con- 
vention calling for such a study. 

Professor Schrader, in discussing his 
study, said that the alternatives to the 
present wage formula were those based 
on tractive effort, drawbar pull, or horse- 
power. 


Agenda of Meeting 


Among subjects discussed at the Chi- 
cago meeting were: Whether demands 
should be progressed on a national, re- 
gional, or individual railroad level; 
whether an escalator clause would be ac- 
ceptable; to what degree the B.LE. 
should progress its program jointly with 
other railroad unions; and _ various 
changes in working rules. 

The B.L.E.’s program would be decided 
“in the rough” at the meeting, and would 
be put in finished form by a committee 
later, Mr. Brown said. Director of the 
brotherhood’s 1953 national wave move- 
ment is B. Frank Davisson, assistant 
grand chief engineer. 

In the course of the meeting, Joseph 
M. Hayes, chief counsel for the Associa- 
tion of Western Railroads, addressed the 
B.L.E. general chairmen on the subject 
of transportation of explosives by trucks. 

According to Mr. Brown, Mr. Hayes 
discussed the “union’s intention to re- 
quest the Commission to require all ex- 
plosive-bearing highway trucks to carry 
$250,000 worth of liability insurance.” 
The B.L.E. was “giving serious study” 
to the number of recent train collisions 
with trucks carrying explosives in which 
the train engineer was either killed or 
permanently maimed, he said. It was 
studying suggestions that the matter be 
taken up with the full membership of 
the Commission “some time in the next 
few weeks,” and that it also may be 
presented “more impressively” to legisla- 
tive bodies of the 48 states, he said. 


Wage Parley Concluded 


The general chairmen of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers concluded 
their wage strategy conference in Chi- 
cago September 11, and Grand Chief En- 
gineer Brown announced proposals on 
which they had agreed. 

Mr. Brown said that the general chair- 
men had “established the exact size of 
the percentage (wage boost) to be de- 
manded, the exact language of the notice 
to be served on more than 200 Class I 
railroads of the United States, and a 
method for successfully progressing the 
demands.” 


The amount of the percentage wage 
demand, Mr. Brown said, would “be a first 
step to restore a satisfactory differential 
between railroad engineers and the next 
category of skilled employes on the rail- 
roads. The percentage figure set by the 
general chairmen of the B.L.E. would not 
amount to less than the amounts sought 
by other railroad labor organizations, he 
said. 


The 37%4-cent and 175-cent increases 
being demanded by two other rail unions, 
Mr. Brown said, were broken down 
percentagewise for firemen as follows: 
A 25.7 per cent increase for passenger 
firemen, a 24.2 per cent increase for 
through freight firemen, and 43.6 per 
cent increase for firemen in yard service. 

Discussing “cents-per-hour” wage in- 
creases, which he said had lowered the 
differential between the wages of rail- 
road engineers and the next classifica- 
tion of railroad employes from 60 per 
cent to approximately 11 per cent in 
the last fifty years, Mr. Brown said 
that “such conditions will not be toler- 
ated further and we are now prepared 
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with everything at our command to stop 
this business of cents-per-hour increases 
which has undermined individual in- 
itiative and incentive and threatens 
much ‘of the virtue of the American 
economy.” 


He said that “obliteration of wage 
differentials based upon skill” was the 
major subject considered by the B.L.E. 
general chairmen at the Chicago wage 
conference. 





‘Interim’ Rate Increase 
Approved by N.E.M.R.B. 


The standing rate committee, the ap- 
peal committee of the membership, and 
the board of directors of the New Eng- 
land Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., Boston, 
have approved emergency proposal No. 
527, heard September 8, it is announced 
by Samuel F. Derby, chairman of the 
appeal committee, and Paul F. Mullin, 
chairman, standing rate committee. 


“The ... increases are to apply on 
intrastate and interstate traffic, and are 
in the nature of an interim adjustment 
to be published immediately, pending a 
complete reconstruction of the cost- 
based class rate scales in the New Eng- 
land area to reflect increased expenses 
resulting from 1953 wage adjustments in 
the area and an application of corre- 
sponding increases to the commodity 
rate structure,” stated the announce- 
ment. “Because of the size and scope 
of such a project it is anticipated that 
this readjustment of class and com- 
modity rates cannot be effectuated until 
on or about April 1, 1954.” 


The emergency proposal increases all 
minimum charges by from five to 10 
cents, and increases the class rates by 
from 1.455 to 1.879 per cent, with further 
additions in cents a 100 pounds being 
added to the above result. Commodity 
rates are increased by increasing the 
minimum charges either five or 10 cents 
a shipment, and by increasing the rates 
by from one to nine cents a 100 pounds 
according to total weight of shipment. 





Switchmen’s Union to Ask 
40-Cent Wage Rate Boost 


On expiration of the present mora- 
torium on rail union demands for wage 
increases and changes in working condi- 
tions, October 1, the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America will ask for an increase 
of 40 cents in hourly rates of pay and for 
certain other benefits, including more 
favorable vacation provisions, according 
to Labor, weekly publication of 15 rail 
labor organizations. 


In the September 12 issue of Labor it 
was stated that the demands formulated 
by the S.U.N.A. were outgrowths of a 
meeting held on August 10 by the un- 
ion’s national wage-rules committee. 


“Besides demanding a 40-cent wage 
boost,” Labor said, “the (switchmen’s 
union will seek revisions in existing con- 
tracts designed to eliminate certain wage 
inequities and to make firm the cost- 
of-living increases. 


“The proposition which S.U.N.A. will 
submit to the carriers will also embrace 
cemands concerned with the general 


welfare of switchmen, including im- 
provement in the present vacation agree- 
ment. When finally drawn up, the de- 
mands will reflect an attempt to put the 
switchmen on the nation’s carriers on 
a par with other workers of the country.” 

President W. A. Fleete, of the S.U.N.A., 
was quoted as having said that the 
switchmen had been “a neglected group, 
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not only in relation to industry in gen- 
eral, but also in the railroad industry 
itself,’ and that the program of the 
Switchmen’s Union would attempt to 
remedy that situation. 





Rail ‘Deregulation’ Discussed by Head 
Of Monon at Ohio Valley Board Meeting 


‘Emergence of Rail Industry From Its Shell Will Be a Revelation 


In Transportation,’ Says Warren W. Brown. Outlines Future Plans 


Of Monon and Says Industrial Traffic to Become ‘Great, New Power’. 


How “deregulation” of the rail- 
road industry would affect the na- 
tion’s shippers was outlined in Louis- 
ville, Ky., September 10, by Warren 
W. Brown, president of the Monon 
Railway. Mr. Brown gave his views 
at the general luncheon session of 
the Ohio Valley Transportation 
Advisory Board in the Brown hotel. 


After stating that he was convinced 
that the shippers subscribed to the 
theory that unregulated transportation 
would be good for them, and for the rail- 
roads, and that it would not affect ad- 
versely the nation’s economy, Mr. Brown 
told the board that the “emergence of 
the railway industry from its shell will 
be a revelation in transportation.” Such 
“deregulation,” he said, would present the 
basic problems “of how to make free en- 
terprise function in a new area and who 
can make it work.” in discussing how 
these basic problems would be solved, 
he said: 


“Your objections to railway service in 
general (and ours in particular) we know 
and understand, have documented and 
studied. Our reception, analysis, catalog- 
ing and prolonged discussion have been 
carried on by the traffic department. In 
that group rests an intimate familiarity 
with all of the factors that displease you 
and keep the trucking industry busy— 
too damned busy. These case histories 
are being reviewed by our traffic de- 
partment from the standpoint of im- 
mediate and ultimate correction. Within 
today’s confines we can build a new 
freight house at Hammond and reach 
out for overnight service between Louis- 
ville and Chicago. It isn’t enough. 


Reductions in Rates 


“Perhaps we can cut a few rates here 
and there, but in all too many instances 
not to the point where they can remain 
attractive to us and still offset some 
other trucking industry advantage that 
would give you a lower total cost via that 
medium as compared with a lower rate 
but a higher total cost picture on the 
rails. There we must stop, and that is 
not enough. 


“When there are no chains but a gov- 
erning obligation to our security holders 
to pay a healthy profit, then the railway 
traffic departments will become a new 
power in transportation. They know 
where our glaring weaknesses lie and 


what we have to whip to get business 
back. 

“Td like to give you an outline of 
Monon’s hopes for the future. If these 
speculations sound like day-dreaming, 
remember that this hasn’t been talked 
about to any great extent, and my con- 
clusions are as good for the time being 
as one’s that didn’t exist. 


“First comes the necessity for indoc- 
trinating the traffic man with the funda- 
mentals of a present and a potential cost 
structure. This is his background for 
solving existing problems and for being 
able to do what will be, to him 
the very unusual challenge of selling on 
his feet. The education has to be a 
broad one because it will involve more 
than a specific rate versus a gross cost 
of operation between two points. It must 
embrace instruction in the practical as- 
pects of making a railway system flexible 
enough to bend itself to every little 
thing about us that irks you. 


“In moving out to ultimately solve 
present problems and correct chronic 
complaints traffic administration must 
analyze a movement or a situation and 
decide what the railway must supply in 
the way of better service, special equip- 
ment, complete servicing, and a lower 
rate. The last is only part of the picture 
and should not be allowed to cloud our 
perspective. 


“It’s like buying an automobile. You 
don’t puchase the car that gives you 
the greatest mileage per gallon of gaso- 
line. If this were the case, many of 
the manufacturers would go out of busi- 
ness. You consider all factors—your 
reputation and business station, what 
you want the car to do, how large its 
average load has to be and, of course, its 
cost of operation, plus comparative com- 
fort, appearance, and whether or not 
it matches your wife’s coat or new 
wardrobe. In other words, you buy it 
on the basis of a complete picture and 
not just one item of expense. 


“This training and its pay-off in the 
form of solved current problems will 
permit our men to think on their feet 
and, as I have said, sell on their feet. 
There’s nothing odd about this; industry 
thrives on it. The unfortunate aspect 
is that we are faced with such a compli- 
cated job of analysis and education— 
sort of training a cave man overnight 
to the principles of nuclear fission. 

“There should be enough leeway be- 
tween unrestricted selling and unregu- 
lated operation to attract the capital 
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that will let us do some of the follow- 
ing: 

“On less-than-carload freight, one of 
your legitimate complaints is slow pick- 
up. Monon and I are thinking in terms 
of more trucks and two-way radio. This 
amounts to a floating taxi service that 
will keep you from running into frustra- 
tion and us into lost revenue when a 
vehicle pulls up and finds he can’t han- 
dle your shipment, or he breaks down 
somewhere and can’t make your plant. 
Under today’s conditions, the vise of 
control keeps us from affording that 
luxury in pick-up and delivery service. 
I don’t want to get out of P. and D.; 
I’d like to improve it. 

“Then you have the factor of prompt 
loading and efficient forwarding of cars. 
At our new freight house in Hammond, 
we plan that no tonnage will ever touch 
the floor. Unloading from a truck must 
be followed by immediate loading into 
a freight car, and, conversely, there will 
always be trailers waiting for incoming 
freight. Again, this is a step forward, 
but not enough. 

“Here is where I would like to intro- 
duce immediate movement without a 
wait for tonnage to fill out a car, and 
I would like to see more than one class of 
L.C.L. service. Perhaps something picked 
up after the closing time of a merchan- 
dise car could be delivered the next 
morning, for, say, a slightly higher rate, 
and so on. 

“We are thinking in terms of finding 
the funds to increase our supervisory 
forces to cut down mishandling and loss 
and damage claims. 

“We're looking into the possibility of 
discontinuing intermediate transfer op- 
erations in order that anything which 
originates or terminates on the Monon 
as a less-than-carload shipment gets 
handled once; twice if it both starts and 
ends on our railroad. 


“If a shipment is damaged or lost in 
transit, I want enough flexibility to be 
able to telephone the shipper and ask 
for instructions. If a merchandise car 
is delayed by bad order, I want to call 
every shipper who has anything in the 
car so that we can tell him the complete 
story and explain why a shipment will 
be late and how long. If he wants, 
we can call his customer for him. This 
means alert, high-class supervision, and 
today the money just doesn’t exist. 


“These plans might sound far-fetched, 
and possibly utterly ridiculous to some 
of you, but they are nothing more than 
you in the industrial field are giving to 
your customers and you are able to make 
a@ profit on your investment. You make 
a product, merchandise it and service 
the account, and I don’t see any reason 
why the railway industry can’t fight its 
way to the same basis of complete ef- 
ficiency. 


Carload Freight Service 


“T want more than one speed class 
of carload freight service at differential 
rates, and I think every railroad should 
indiscriminately distribute published 
freight schedules and make them work. 
This will take money in the enlargement 
of such things as the quantity of stand- 
by motive power. I’d like to triple ours. 

“We wish to be able to telephone you 
when we’re not going to make a sched- 
ule—sort of a floating train arrival 
board, courtesy of the Bell System, in- 


creased capital and the application of 
practical intelligence that doesn’t have 
to run down a rule or a regulation. 

“We'd like to have empty cars in our 
yards on 24-hour availability and mobile 
telephone service from shippers to switch 
crews. 

“Now, that one might sound fantastic, 
but we have to get ready for extremes, 
and a radical thought first assumed will 
temper us down into the practical 
changes that can be instantly put into 
operation. 

“Special freight equipment is a field 
that bothers me particularly. We have 
some custom hopper cars now in bulk 
flour service, and thirty more will join 
them in October or November. I’d like 
to supplement these with freight units 
constructed for newsprint, others for 
limestone, others for merchandise. Per- 
haps all of them can’t be used for 
reverse loading, but every specialized 
unit of equipment we place into service 
will cut our claim bill and give us that 
much more margain in which to provide 
one thing—good railway service. I'd 
like to see an improvement to the point 
that you don’t order a box car or a 
hopper, but specify instead the type of 
commodity. . .” 


Industrial Traffic 


“Now, heres where you come in, where 
industrial traffic also becomes a great 
new power in transportation. Shipper 
criticism and advisory boards are grow- 
ing every day in point of power as a 
healthy influence. You guide us, you 
advise us, you needle us. Well, you will 
have increased opportunities for doing 
so when regulation ends because we will 
have run out of excuses. But instead 
of having to study rates and tariffs and 
I.C.C. decisions that might have set 
this precedent or that one, you can con- 
tribute to the net income picture of 
your firm by invoking creative imagina- 
tion to work on your entire transporta- 
tion picture and then bargain openly, 
brutally and skillfully with the results 
of that study and the bait of your ton- 
nage. 

“On the other hand, you must cooper- 
ate with us by understanding the need 
for cutting out unprofitable services. 
You must be willing to let us eliminate 
them or be prepared to pay the full 
cost we will have to incur in providing 
them... 

“If you’d like to have all of the popular 
tunes of the day cut on Edison cylinders 
because you have a deep affection for 
antiquity, you don’t have a chance of 
getting it done unless you pay a fantas- 
tic price for special tooling. 

“Tf you run a Stanley Steamer, your 
parts will have to be machine-made at 
a fabulous figure because it doesn’t pay 
anyone to manufacture or stock them, 
and they don’t have to. 


“Industries don’t engage in losing op- 
erations. New things replace the old, 
and progress always wipes out sentimen- 
tal preferences for an original model or 
an original type. Old models and orig- 
inal types are outmoded, not in keeping 
with progress—obsolete, and you shoud 
expect to pay the heavy penalty Ameri- 
can progress dictates must go hand-in- 
hand with decadent practices. The rail- 
road industry must function that way 
or perish. If it doesn’t, it won’t even 
survive. 

“A final point: When the railroads 
ran wild, restrictions came. Some people 
fear that when the restrictions come off 
this time, we'll do the same thing again 
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and there will be discrimination and all 
of the old evils. No so. Industry polices 
and fair trades itself; it’s the only proper 
way of operation, and the railway indus- 
try can do as well. 

“If it doesn’t, sue us. Take every rail- 
road in the land to court and make 
them pay for the cost of making you go 
through that trouble, but please give us 
all a chance under free enterprise—some 
time under free enterprise .. .” 





Motor Claim Group Meeting 


Tentative plans being made by the 
Northeastern Motor Carrier Claim Con- 
ference for its fall meeting to be held 
on September 30 and October 1 in the 
Emerson hotel, Baltimore, Md., call for 
a claim prevention panel on the first 
day and a claim liability clinic on the 
second day, both featuring prominent 
people in the field of transportation, 
according to J. T. Carroll, publicity chair- 
man. B. R. Manning, of Baltimore Trans- 
fer Co., is chairman of the planning 
committee. There will also be luncheon 
speakers. It is also announced that 
plans are being formulated for the 
adoption of an educational program 
to be set up and sponsored by the con- 
ference “with an eye to employe training 
in the field of claims and claim pre- 
vention, thereby encouraging more in- 
terest throughout the industry in the 
claim problem.” 


1.C.C. Assignment of Work 


The Commission announced Septem- 
ber 14, assignments or reassignments af- 
fecting its “Organization of Divisions 
and Boards and Assignment of Work,” 
under section 17 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

It said that division 5 would be com- 
posed of Commissioners Cross, Elliott, 
and Tuggle, and that administrative 
supervision of the Bureau of Water Car- 
riers and Freight Forwarders was as- 
signed to Commissioner Tuggle. 





Freight Claim Forum Meeting 


The Weighing and Research Division 
of the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference has announced that the fall 
meeting of the Freight Claim Forum, 
composed of claim agents of the motor 
carrier industry in the southeastern area, 
will be held September 22 and 23 in the 
Peachtree hotel, Atlanta, Ga. The pro- 
gram for the first day includes a discus- 
sion by claim agents on claims and claim 
prevention. Shippers and receivers in the 
southeastern area, including those who 
are members of the Southern Traffic 
League, have been invited by the forum 
to discuss claim problems of mutual 
interest at the September 23 session. Gil- 
bert L. Gifford, professor of transporta- 
tion of the University of Georgia,’ will 
address the group at a luncheon that day. 





Postal-Express Rates Chart 


The transportation department of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry has prepared a chart showing 
a comparison of the increased parcel 
post rates, to become effective October 
1, with the increased first class express 
rates which became effective August 20, 
on representative weighted shipments 
from Chicago to various destinations. 
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Reduced Northwest Rail Petroleum Rates 
To Meet Pipeline Threat Denied by I.C.C. 


Commission Orders Suspended Schedules Canceled on Refined Petroleum 


From Montana Origins to Points in Western Trunkline Territory. Two 


Fourth Section Applications Filed With Proposed Rates Are Denied. 


Proposed reduced rates on certain 
refined petroleum products, in tank 
car loads, from Billings, East Bill- 
ings, and Laurel, Mont., to more than 
100 destinations in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin as an attempt on the part of 
rail carriers to forestall the con- 
struction of a contemplated pipe line 
from the involved origins to West 
Fargo, N.D., have been found not 
shown just and reasonable by the 
Commission, division 3. 


Findings of the Commission were set 
forth in a report and order in I. and S. 
No. 6092, Petroleum and Products—Mon- 
tana to Minn., N.D., S.D., and Wis., em- 
bracing fourth section application Nos. 
27834 and 27835, Petroleum Products from 
Montana Points to W.T.L. Territory. 


The schedules, published to become ef- 
fective April 10, 1953, were protested by 
certain producers of petroleum in the 
midcontinent field, and in Minnesota, 
and by certain motor carrier organiza- 
tions, and were suspended to November 
10, the Commission said. 


“The proposed adjustment,” the Com- 
mission said, “constitutes an endeavor on 
the part of respondent rail carriers to 
forestall the construction of a contem- 
plated pipeline from the origins here in- 
volved to West Fargo, N.D., with inter- 
mediate outlets at Miles City, and Glen- 
dive, Mont., and Dickinson, Bismarck, 
and Jamestown, N.D.” 


Proposed Rates 


In order to provide rates on these pe- 
troleum products in tank car loads that 
were sufficiently attractive to induce the 
refiners at Billings and Laurel to refrain 
from making definite commitments to the 
promoters of the projected pipeline to 
West Fargo and intermediate points, the 
Commission said, the respondents pro- 
posed rates of 26 and 35 cents a 100 
pounds to Bismarck and West Fargo, 
respectively, and rates to numerous other 
destinations constructed by adding to the 
proposed rates to Bismarck or West Far- 
£0, whichever produced the lowest re- 
Sults, rates prescribed as minima for 
application in northern lines territory as 
cefined in Petroleum Products in linois 
Territory, 280 I.C.C. 681. 


It said that authority was also sought 


to apply the rates over the usual tariff 
routes without regard to circuity. 

In the fourth section applications, the 
Commission said, the applicants sought 
authority to apply the proposed rates 
without observing the aggregate-of-in- 
termediates and  long-and-short-haul 
provisions of section 4 of the act. 


The Commission said that since the 
respondents proposed the lowest combi- 
nations that could be made by the use 
of rates to Bismarck and West Fargo, 
plus the prescribed minimum rates there- 
from in any direction, departures from 
the long-and-short-haul provision would 
occur at intermediate points on direct as 
well as circuitous routes. 


Origin points involved in the proposed 
rates, the Commission said, were on the 
lines of both the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way and the Great Northern Railway. 
Other carriers participating in the pro- 
posed rates were listed as the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. Marie, and 
The Milwaukee Road. 


Section 4 Departures 


The Commission said that there were 
refineries at certain intermediate origins 
on the Great Northern, of which Hesper 
and Great Falls, Mont., were examples. 


Since the proposed pipeline would not. 


operate from those intermediate rail 
origins, the Commission said, it was not 
proposed to apply the same level of rates 
from those origins as from Billings and 
Laurel. 

This would result in departures from 
both the aggregate-of-intermediate and 
the long-and-short-haul provision of sec- 
tion 4 at those and other intermediate 
origins over direct tariff routes, it said. 


Proposed Rates Discussed 


Proponent refiners represented to the 
respondents, the Commission said, that 
in order to forestall the construction of 
a pipe line, it would be necessary for the 
respondents to establish rail rates reflect- 
ing approximately 13 cents a barrel a 100 
miles of pipeline, plus five cents a barrel 
to cover pipeline terminal costs. 


Considering the distance between the 
origins and Bismarck and West Fargo, 
the Commission said that the resulting 
charge a barrel would be 57.6 cents and 
83 cents, respectively. In 100-pound lots, 
the Commission said, those rates would 
be 20.8 cents to Bismarck and about 29.9 
cents to West Fargo. 

It was further estimated, the Commis- 


sion said, that terminal facilities would 
entail an additional cost of about five 
cents a 100 pounds, which added to the 
other costs stated, would produce rates 
of approximately 26 cents to Bismarck 
and 35 cents to West Fargo, “and those 
are the rates here proposed to those 
points.” 

The Commission said that the present 
rates were 63.5 cents a 100 pounds from 
the Montana origins to Bismarck and 
72.5 cents to West Fargo. 

“Proceeding eastwardly on the North- 
ern Pacific, the direct line from the Mon- 
tana-North Dakota state line,” the Com- 
mission said in discussing the proposed 
rate structure, “the proposed rates, which, 
as stated, are constructed by combina- 


‘tions over Bismarck and West Fargo, 


would progressively decrease from 43.5 
cents at Belfield, N.D., to 26 cents at Bis- 
marck. 

“Thereafter the proposed rates would 
progressively increase to a rate of 43.5 
cents at Sanborn, N.D., and would then 
again decrease to 35 cents at West Fargo. 
East of that point the proposed rates 
would again ‘progressively increase.” 

Commission’s Findings 

In its discussion and conclusions, the 
Commission said that the evidence of 
record was not convincing that the pro- 
posed rates were needed in order to fore- 
stall the construction of the pipeline to 
West Fargo, or if the rates were estab- 
lished, they would have that effect if a 
pipeline could be operated profitably. 

“If there is sufficient refined petroleum- 
products traffic available to make the 
pipeline a feasible project, it is reason- 
able to assume that it will be built in 
any event and that it will be able to 
supply transportation to points served at 
rates lower than the respondents herein 
propose.” 

The Commission said that it was seri- 
ously doubtful whether many of the pro- 
posed rates would be compensatory. It 
said that in some instances the yields 
given for over direct routes ranged down- 
ward to 83 mills a ton-mile, and that 
they might in some instances be lower. 


“The respondents assume that the cost 
of handling added traffic,” the Commis- 
sion said, “which in this instance is 
‘added traffic’ only in the sense that they 
are apprehensive of losing it, would be 
about one-half that of their average costs 
on all traffic.” 


It said further that the cost of trans- 
portating refined petroleum products in 
tank cars was obviously greater than the 
average cost for all traffic and that it en- 
tailed a 100 per cent movement of empty 
equipment, which was not true of traffic 
generally. 

It said that the record suggested that 
the respondents and their proponents 
were more immediately concerned with 
pipeline competition from the midconti- 
nent field than with competition from the 
projected pipeline. It said that to the 101 
destinations, the combination pipeline 
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and rail rates from West Tulsa, Okla., 
were lower than the proposed all-rail 
rates from Billings and Laurel in all 
except 19 instances. 

The Commission said that the approval 
of proposed reduced rates required a 
finding that they would be reasonably 
compensatory, and that it was not neces- 
sary that it determine whether the facts 
of record indicated that the proposed 
pipe line would be built if respondents 
did not establish the rates sought. 

It said that it was of the view that 
many of the proposed rates would be so 
low as to cast a burden on other traffic. 

“Under the national transportation 
policy,” the Commission said, “we are 
charged with fair and impartial regula- 
tion of all modes of transportation sub- 
ject to the act, so as to preserve the 
inherent advantages of each. 

“The approval of rates that are non- 
compensatory so as to enable the car- 
riers to compete with more efficient pipe- 
line service, whether in existence or con- 
templated, would not comport with that 
duty.” 

In its order in the title proceeding, the 
Commission required the schedules to be 
canceled on or before October 16 on not 
less than one day’s filing and posting. It 
also entered an order in fourth section 
order No. 17573, Petroleum Products from 
Montana to W.T.L. Territory denying the 
fourth section applications in the em- 
braced proceedings. 


Pipeline Property Values 
Shown in I.C.C. Reports 


The Commission, division 2, has issued 
a number of reports determining the final 
and tentative final value for rate making 
purposes of the common carrier property 
owned and operated by pipeline compa- 
nies as follows: 

Valuation No. 1349, Shamrock Oil and 
Gas Corporation, Products Pipe Line De- 
partment, Amarillo, Tex. (1948), $869,800; 
(1949), $829,700; (1950), $1,605,400. 

Valuation No. 1303, Buffalo Pipe Line 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., (1948), 
$1,835,300; (1949), $1,794,500; (1950), $1,- 
739,000; (1951), $1,751,600. 


Valuation No. 1311, Magnolia Pipe Line 
Co., Dallas, Tex., (1948), $99,837,000; 
(1949), $98,130,000; (1950), $97,443,000. 


Valuation No. 13 1284, Ajax Pipe Line 
Corporation, Cleveland, O., (1951), $11,- 
838,000. 


By a report and order in Valuation No. 
1314, Tentative Valuation Report On 
The Property of The Sun Pipe Line 
Co. (Tex.), for the years 1948, 1949, and 
1950, the Commission has tentatively de- 
termined the value of the common car- 
rier property owned and used by the 
Sun Pipe Line Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as 
$13,536,000, $14,727,000, and $15,687,000, re- 
spectively. 

In a notice addressed to the U.S. At- 
torney General, governors of Louisiana 
and Texas, and to the company, the 
Commission said that any protests to 
the reports should be filed with the Com- 
mission at Washington, D.C., on or be- 
fore 30 days from September 21. 

The Commission, division 2, has issued 
a tentative valuation in No. 1315, Sun 
Pipe Line Co., as of December 31, 1951, 
showing the property owned and used 


for common-carrier purposes valued at 
$27,693,000. Copies of the tentative valu- 
ation were sent to the Attorney General 
of the United States, the governors of 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas, and to the 
company, informing them that they had 
until September 23 to file any protest 
to the valuation or any part of it. 





Changes Ordered in Rates 
On, and Description of, 


Fine Limestone Residue 


The Commission, division 3, has 
ordered cancellation of railroad rate 
schedules on “limestone tailings” the 
same as rates on sand, without prej- 
udice to filing new schedules of rates 
not unduly preferential or prejudi- 
cial as between the limestone residue 
produced by the wet process and the 
dry process, and carrying a descrip- 
tion of the product as agricultural 
limestone with indicated restrictions. 


By a report and order in I. and S. No. 
6052, Limestone Tailings, Pennsylvania 
to Trunk Line and New England, the 
Commission has found proposed reduced 
rates on limestone tailings, in carloads, 
from certain points in Pennsylvania to 
numerous. destinations in Trunk Line 
and New England territories not shown 
just and reasonable. The suspended 
schedules were ordered canceled by Oc- 
tober 16, on not less than one day’s 
notice. 


The schedules were filed to become 
effective December 1, 1952, by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., and Reading Co., 
to apply on limestone tailings, in bulk, 
in open-top cars not protected by tar- 
paulin or other protective covering, 
minimum weight 90 per cent of the 
marked capacity of the car, from Blue 
Bell, Rambo, Shainline, and Williams, 
Pa., to numerous destinations in Trunk 
Line and New England territories. On 
protest of certain producers at other 
points in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
operation of the schedules was _ sus- 
pended until July 1, and the effective 
date of the schedules was voluntarily 
postponed until January 31, 1954. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and G. & W. H. Corson, 
Inc., intervened in support of the rates. 


The Commission explained that the 
commodity in question was the result 
of crushing or grinding of limestone, 
being the finest of the by-products, not 
suitable for use as a concrete aggregate, 
and sold as agricultural limestone or as 
a soil conditioner. 


‘Limestone Tailings’ as Description 


After describing various processes for 
grinding or crushing the limestone, and 
screening the finest residue in a dry 
process, or washing it away in a wet 
process, the Commission said that when 
Bethlehem Steel Co. found that the 
finely divided limestone had a market 
value as a soil conditioner it was not 
found to be specifically described in the 
current classification or tariffs. As it 
was a granular by-product of Bethle- 
hem’s_ stone-crushing operations, and 
had a somewhat lower value as a soil 
conditioner than ordinary ground lime- 
stone, the Commission said, the re- 
spondents’ traffic representatives de- 
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cided that it was proper to bill the 
product as sand, thus making available 
to it lower rates than on ground lime- 
stone. An inspector of the Trunkline 
Freight Inspection Bureau in 1939 and 
in 1950 had approved that action, but 
later the Eastern Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, in 1951, made a furthe 
investigation and rendered an opinion 
that it was not proper to describe such 
shipments as common sand, but that 
the commodity might properly be de- 
scribed and billed as limestone screen- 
ings or agricultural limestone. The Com- 
mission quoted a commodity description 
used in connection with the term “lime- 
stone tailings” which the carriers decided 
to use, as it was thought that the term 
“agricultural limestone” would include 
somewhat more valuable ground lime- 
stone also used as a soil conditioner. 
The Commission said that the rates 
initiated on the commodity as described 
were the same as the rates on common 
sand. 7 

“The real issue herein is whether the 
interveners’ products which are presently 
described as limestone sand, and which 
would be shipped as limestone tailings 
under the proposed schedules, are en- 
titled to lower rates than the protestants’ 
agricultural limestone, billed as ground 
or pulverized limestone, but which is 
similar to and used for the same pur- 
pose as the interveners’ products,” the 
Commission said. 

The Commission asserted that while 
the relative fineness of the interveners’ 
products, as disclosed by a screen test, 
was said to be comparable to very fine 
sands, it was obvious that those mate- 
rials were not possessed of the general 
characteristics of sand and did not meet 
the dictionary definition of sand offered 
by the respondents. If the interveners 
could market their product as sand at 
higher prices they would not sell it as a 
soil conditioner, the Commission said, 
adding that “the rates on sand are 
clearly not applicable on these prod- 
ucts.” 


Application of Rates 


It said that the suspended schedules 
were so worded as to insure that the 
rates published in connection therewith 
might not be applied on ordinary ground 
limestone, but were limited to the residue 
from limestone operations obtained by 
the so-called wet process. After a de- 
scription of the limestone residue of the 
various parties, the Commission said the 
chemical constituents of all the ground 
or pulverized limestone products used as 
a soil conditioner, whether produced by 
the wet or dry process, were generally 
similar, were shipped in bulk in open- 
top cars without protective covering, and 
had similar transportation characteris- 
tics. Later it said no difference in the 
inherent characteristics of the two types 
of soil conditioner, produced by the dry 
process and the wet process, was shown 
that justified the proposed differences in 
rates which, it said, were substantial as 
between the interveners’ plants and 
those accorded the protestants. It said 
the proposed reduced rate basis on lime- 
stone tailings would unduly prefer the 
shippers of agricultural limestone pro- 
duced by the wet process and unduly 
prejudice shippers of that commodity 
produced by dry screening from points 
on respondents’ lines. Refusal of the 
respondents to join connecting lines 
serving .protestants’ plants in the °&s- 
tablishment of rates on the same basis as 
from plants on the lines of respondents, 
on like traffic, would constitute undue 
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preference and prejudice chargeable to 
respondents, the Commission said. 


The Commission’s discussion of the 
terms to be used, and its findings, were 
as follows: 


“The term ‘limestone tailings’ is said 
by the American Society of Testing 
Materials to mean ‘stones which after 
going through a crusher do not pass 
through the largest openings of the 
screen’. The use of this wording ap- 
pears therefore to render the proposed 
schedules somewhat indefinite, but the 
explanatory note clarifies, to some ex- 
tent, the meaning. The protestants sug- 
gest that these commodities should be 
billed as agricultural limestone and that 
the rates established thereon should be 
limited to shipments in bulk, in open- 
top cars not protected by tarpaulin or 
other protective coverings and subject 
to a minimum weight of 90 per cent of 
the marked capacity of the car. It ap- 
pears that such a commodity description 
would be unobjectionable, provided that 
rates applicable thereto are not unduly 
preferential or prejudicial, and the de- 
scription is so restricted that it would 
not include burnt limestone. for agri- 
cultural purposes nor the more valuable 
grades of ground or pulverized limestone 
suitable for purposes other than soil 
conditioning. 

“We find that the proposed schedules 
have not been shown to be just and 
reasonable. An order will be entered 
requiring cancelation of the suspended 
schedules, without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules in conformity with the 
views expressed herein.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 


mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission. 





Fresh Meat 


MC-C-1361, Stokely Foods, Inc., v. 
Foster Freight Lines, Inc., et al., embrac- 
ing MC-C-1361, Sub. 1, Stokely Van 
Camp, Inc., et al. v. Bodge Lines, et al. 
By division 3. Rates maintained by the 
defendants on fresh meat, other than 
hung in vehicles, minimum 25,000 pounds, 
from Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., to 
Frankfort and Indianapolis, Ind., found 
unjust and unreasonable for the past and 
future to the extent that they exceeded, 
or might exceed the corresponding aggre- 
gate of the intermediate rates. The ship- 
ment involved in the title proceeding, the 
Commission said, moved July 27, 1951 
from Dallas to Frankfort. In the sub- 
title proceeding, it said the assailed rates 
were on numerous shipments, in truck- 
loads, and moved since October 1, 1951, 
from Dallas and Fort Worth to Indian- 
apolis. The Commission said that the 
applicable third-class rate of $2.81 a 100 
pounds, minimum 12,000 pounds, was 
collected on the shipment to Frankfort, 
and that that rate exceeded the aggre- 
gate of intermediate rates by 52 cents 
& 100 pounds. In the embraced case, the 
Commission said that in the period the 
shipments moved, defendants collected 
charges based on a joint commodity rate 
of $1.78 minimum 25,000 pounds, from 
Dallas and Fort Worth to Indianapolis 
and that that rate exceeded the aggre- 
gate of intermediate rates by 23 cents. 
‘n its order for the future, the Commis- 


sion required defendants to establish on 
or before October 16, on 30 days’ notice, 
rates for the transportation of fresh 
meat, other than hung in vehicles, from 
Dallas and Fort Worth to Frankfort and 
Indianapolis which do not exceed the 
corresponding aggregate of intermediate 
rates, subject to a minimum of 25,000 
pounds. Defendants were ordered to 
cease and desist from publishing rates 
found unjust on or before the same date. 


Ground Slate 


No. 30696, Ford Roofing Products Co. 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Co., et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed on 
finding applicable and not shown to 
have been unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial assailed commodity rates on 
ground slate, in carloads, from Slate 
Hill, Pa., to Vandalia, Ill., between Feb- 
ruary 24, 1947, and September 26, 1949. 
The Commission said that the shipments 
moved as “ground slate” at commodity 
rates of $6.97 a net ton, minimum 50,- 
000 pounds, prior to October 13, 1947, 
and that a number of general increases 
brought the rate to $9.97 after August 
31, 1949. It said that on November 1, 
1951, defendants established a com- 
modity rate of $6.80, minimum 60,000 
pounds, to apply on “asphalt filler con- 
sisting of: Pulverized slate or slate dust, 
having value only as a filler, in or with 
asphalt, pitch or tar...” It said that 
complainant contended that the con- 
sidered commodity might also be de- 
scribed as slate dust and that the 
commodity shipped by complainant 
fell within the description “asphalt 
filler. . .’”. The Commission said that 
the subsequent establishment of the 
commodity rate of $6.80 did not affect 
the separately-published commodity rate 
on “crushed or ground slate,” which 
was still applicable on a commodity 
solely within that description. It said 
further that, if the showing had been 
sufficient to indicate that the commodity 
shipped came within the asphalt filler 
description, the subsequent. establish- 
ment of the commodity rate of $6.80 
could not be accepted as adequate proof 
of the unreasonableness of the assailed 
rates, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., v. 
Pennsylvania R. Co., 280 I.C.C. 752, 753. 


Synthetic Rubber 


No. 31175, Armstrong Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., v. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dis- 
missed on finding applicable, and not 
shown to have been unreasonable, as- 
sailed combination rate of $2.17 a 100 
pounds charged on a carload of syn- 
thetic rubber from Sarnia, Ont., Canada, 
to Natchez, Miss., shipped May 11, 1950. 
The Commission said that the charges 
collected were based on a combination 
rate composed of a commodity rate of 
$1.17, minimum 60,000 pounds, from 
origin to Memphis, Tenn., and a column 
50 rate of $1, minimum 40,000 pounds, 
from Memphis to Natchez. It said that 
complainant contended that the as- 
sailed rate was unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded a combination rate 
of $1.78, composed of what was stated 
to have been the column 36 exceptions 
rate of 65 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, 
from Sarina to Akron, O., and a com- 
modity rate of $1.13, minimum 60,000 
pounds, from Akron to _ destination. 
Division 3 said that actually, the column 
36 rate to Akron was 72 cents when the 
shipment was made, and was indicated 
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to have been published to meet motor 
carrier competition. It said that the de- 
fendants were obligated to move the 
shipment over the route specified by the 
shipper over which the combination of 
factors to and from Memphis was ap- 
plicable. It said further that the Akron 
combination, having been established in 
part to meet motor carrier competition, 
did not afford a basis for a determina- 
tion of whether the assailed rate was un- 
reasonable. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


Cc. &O. 


By an application in Finance No. 
18279, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., asks permission to abandon its ferry 
and ferry operations across the Ohio 
River between New Richmond, Campbell 
county, Ky., and New Richmond, Cler- 
mont county, O., a distance of .approxi- 
mately one mile. The applicant said 
that the ferry was operated principally 
to serve New Richmond, O., and that 
if the abandonment was permitted, other 
carriers serving New Richmond, O., could 
transport the traffic which moved via the 
ferry. It said that in the past 16 years 
it had operated the ferry at substantial 
and continuing deficits. 


New York Central 


The Commission, division 4, by a cor- 
rected report and certificate in Finance 
No. 18185, New York Central Railroad 
Co. Abandonment, has permitted aban- 
donment by the N-.Y.C. of that portion of 
its line of railroad extending from’ Ra- 
vena to Unionville, about 9.66 miles, in 
Albany county, N.Y. The so-called “Bur- 
lington” conditions were imposed for the 
protection of employes. The Commis- 
sion said that, since the construction of 
the Hudson River Connecting Railroad, 
through traffic between Weehawken, 
N.J., and Buffalo, N.Y., was being trans- 
ported more efficiently and economically 
via an alternate route between Ravena 
and Unionville and that it was no longer 
necessary or expedient to maintain for 
continued operation the line proposed to 
be abandoned. The certificate was made 
effective 40 days from August 28. 


O. P. &E, 


The Oregon Pacific & Eastern Rail- 
road Co., by an application in Finance 
No. 18284, asks authority to abandon a 
portion of its main line, about 4.16 miles, 
between Culp Creek station and Disston 
station, Lane county, Ore. The appli- 
cant said that the only sawmill served by 
the portion of the line to be abandoned 
had burned competely in 1949 and that 
the present owners of the sawmill site 
were not going to rebuild the mill. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-5337, Charles P. Hoffman—Control; 
Westchester Motor Lines, Inc.—Purchase— 
George H. Bundock. Purchase by West- 


chester Motor Lines, Inc., Tuckahoe, N.Y., of 
the operating rights of George H. Bundock, 
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dba Marshall’s Express, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and acquisition of control of the rights by 
—— P. Hoffman, approved, with condi- 
tion. 


ORDERS 


Furniture Carriers’ Rate 
Agreement Wins Approval 


The Commission, division 2, by an 
order in Section 5a Application No. 11, 
General Tariff Bureau, Inc., New Furni- 
ture—Agreement, has approved, effective 
October 19, an agreement of 17 motor 
common carriers filed under the so- 
called Reed-Bulwinkle act. The act 
provides immunity from the anti-trust 
laws for common carriers entering into 
and carrying out agreements for joint 
action on rates and related matters, if 
the Commission approves the agree- 
ments. 


In May, the Commission approved 
the agreement, subject to deletion of 
a provision authorizing protests of pro- 
posed rates by the bureau manager in 
the name of individual members. The 
Commission said such a provision was 
not necessary, since the right to protest 
rates was conferred in section 216(e) 
and (g) of the interstate commerce act 
(T.W., May 16, p. 39). The Commission 
withheld its order of approval pending 
advice from the applicants of their ac- 
ceptance of the condition, and pending 
amendment of the agreement. The 
Commission said that the agreement 
had been so amended. 








Note Application Dropped 


By an order in Finance No. 18152, 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach 
Co., Inc., note, the Commission, by 
Commissioner Mahaffie, has dismissed 
an application of the bus line for au- 
thority to issue a promissory note for 
$300,000. 


The Commission said that the appli- 
cant had requested withdrawal of its 
application, which stated that the pur- 
pose of the note was to obtain additional 
working capital. 





Certificate Revoked 


The Commission, division 5, by an or- 
der in MC-C-1444, Arthur H. Brelsford, 
Anna E. Brelsford, Administratrix, Revo- 
cation of Certificate, and MC-96000, 
Same, has revoked the certificate issued 
July 21, 1941, in MC-96000. Revocation 
was made effective October 15, following 
failure of the respondent to advise the 
Commission whether or not, in response 
to a “show cause” order, she had in- 
stituted reasonably continuous and ad- 
equate service. 





Water Rights Transferred 


The Commission, division 4, has given 
effect to a transfer of rights granted 
Arni J. Richter and Carl G. Richter, a 
partnership, doing business as Washing- 
ton Island Ferry Line, to Arni J. Richter, 





doing business under the same name, by 
a@ second amended certificate and order 
in W-544, Sub. 1, Arni J. and Carl G. 
Richter, Common Carrier Application— 
Small Craft. 

The Commission said that, in Finance 
No. 18137, Washington Island Ferry Line 
Certificate Transfer, it had approved the 
transfer of the rights and that the in- 
volved transaction had been .consum- 
mated. 

The amended certificate, effective Oc- 
tober 26, authorizes operations as a com- 
mon carrier by self-propelled vessels of 
not more than 100 tons carrying ca- 
pacity or not more than 100 indicated 
horsepower, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, in the transportation of com- 
modities generally between Washington 
Island, Wis., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, Gills Rock, North Port, Row- 
ley Bay, and Europe Bay, Wis. 





Temporary Rights Granted 
To U.S. Barge Line Buyer 


By an order it issued late September 
15 in Finance No. 18261, Federal Barge 
Lines, Inc., Purchase of Operating Rights 
of Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
Commission, division 4, effective Sep- 
tember 14, granted to the now privately- 
owned Federal Barge Lines temporary 
authority for 180 days to operate under 
the rights heretofore held by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 


Federal Barge Lines, Inc., is the private 
corporation that acquired the property 
and rights of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation when they were sold by the 
Secretary of Commerce, for $9 million 
(T.W., Aug. 1, p. 25). The Commission 
has under consideration an application 
of Federal Barge Lines, Inc., for per- 
manent operating rights on the water- 
ways and between the points previously 
served by the government-owned barge 
line (T.W., Aug. 29, p. 21). 


Grain Water Rights Granted 


The Commission, division 4, by an or- 
der in W-751, Sub. 11, Commercial Barge 
Lines, Inc. Temporary Authority—Grain 
(2), has authorized the applicant to op- 
erate temporarily in the performance of 
service until an application in W-751, 
Sub. 12, seeking permanent authority 
to perform those services, has been 
finally determined. 


The applicant was authorized tempo- 
rarily to operate as a common carrier 
by non-self-propelled vessels with the 
use of separate towing vessels, in the 
transportation of grain, in bulk, from 
Pekin, Havana, Meyers Light, Beards- 
town, and Dallas City, Ill, Meekers 
Landing, Burlington, and Muscatine, 
Ia., and Hannibal and St. Louis, Mo., to 
Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., and Gal- 
veston and Houston, Tex. 





Admitted to I.C.C. Practice 


Among those listed as admitted to 
practice before the Commission as of 
September 16 was Donald S. Dawson, 
Washington, D.C., former administrative 
assistant to the president. Others on 
the list were: 

Irwin Jules Askow, Chicago, Ill.; Lewis D. 


Benson, Owosso, Mich.; Samuel S. Burman, 
New York, ‘N.Y.; Crede Crespi Calhoun, Cleve- 
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land, O.; Owen W. Crumpacker, Hammond, 
Ind.; William H. Downs, Washington, D.C.; 
Ammon G. Dunton, White Stone, Va.; Gould 
Barrett Hagler, Augusta, Ga.; Fred N. Hell- 
ner, Omaha, Neb.; Thomas Lee Higginson, 
New York, N.Y. 


- Isaac W. Jacobs, Norfolk, Va.; Armand 
Alexander Korzenik, Hartford, Conn.; Robert 
E. Lee, Chicago, Ill.; William Carr Leiper, 
Chicago, Ill.; Albert Stoneman Long, Jr., 
Chicago, Ill.; Willard Welborn MclInturff, 
Coos Bay, Ore.; Charles Donald Meadows, 
Detroit, Mich.; Daniel J. Monen, Jr., Omaha, 
Neb.; Edsel Ford Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; Clarke 
Munn, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 


William G. Pittman, Rockingham, N.C.; 
William Bryce Rea, Jr., Washington, D.C.; 
Harry D. Reber, Fremont, Mich.; Eugene F 
Roth, New York, N.Y.; Bernard Joseph Ruys- 
ser, Kansas City, Mo.; Nicholas Sabalos, 
Arlington, Va.; David E. Salisbury, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Carroll Jackson Simmons, White 
Stone, Va.; Claude Greene Smith, Dalton, 
Ga.; Joseph E. Swierzbinski, New York, N.Y.; 
Lemuel D. Thomas, Jr., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Howard Joseph Trienens, Chicago, 
Tll.; and John S. Walker, Washington, D.C. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
Suspen- 


suspended by the Commission. 
sion orders contain many schedules not 


reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I. and S. M-5276, Composition Tile— 
Houston, Tex. to Middlewest, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 16 to and including 
April 15, 1954, schedules as published in 
supplements Nos. 130 and 132 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 191 of Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
The suspended schedules propose new 
and reduced motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on asphalt, rubber and 
vinyl composition tile facing or flooring, 
minima 20,000 and 30,000 pounds, from 
Houston, Tex., to Bloomington, Peoria 
and Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


I. and S. M-5280, Cartridge Bag Cloth 
—Greenville, S.C., to Watson, Ind., the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 11 to and in- 
cluding April 10, 1954, schedules as 
published in supplement No. 50 to joint 
tariff, MF-I.C.C. No. 115 of Central and 
Southern Motor Freight Tariff Associ- 
ation, Inc., agent, Louisville, Ky. The 
suspended schedules propose a motor 
common carrier commodity rate of 88 
‘cents a 100 pounds, minimum 45,000 
pounds, on unfinished rayon cartridge 
bag cloth, from Greenville, S.C., to 
Watson, Ind. 


I. and S. M-5281, Iron or Steel Articles 
—Wales Trucking Co., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
September 11 to and including April 
10, 1954, schedules as published in sup- 
plement No. 17 to MF-I.C.C. No. 15 
(L.E. (Prince) Wales, doing business as 
Wales Trucking Co. Series) of Wales 
Trucking Co., Dallas, Tex. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish 
new motor common carrier specific com- 
modity rates on wire mesh, minimum 
24,000 pounds, from Kansas City, Mo.- 
Kan., and on iron or steel sheets or 
scalps, minimum 24,000 pounds from 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, II. 
also from points within a radius of 20 
miles of the above points, to points in 
Dallas and Tarrant Counties, Tex. 


I. and S. M-5282, Copper Rods, Bottles 
—New York and New Jersey, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 12, to and including 
April 11, 1954, schedules as published in 
supplement No. 130 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-406 of the Middle Atlantic Con- 
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ference, agent, Washington, D.C. The 
suspended schedules propose reduced 
motor-common-carrier commodity rates 
on brass, bronze or copper rods from 
Bayway and Perth Amboy, N.J., to Rome, 
N.Y., minimum weight 30,000 pounds; 
and on glass bottles and related articles 
from Bridgeton, N.J., to New York, N.Y., 
piers for export, minimum weight 20,000 
pounds. At the Commission it was said 
that only a part of the schedules pro- 
tested by rail carriers had been sus- 
pended (T.W., Sept. 5, p. 33). 


I. and 8S. M-5283, Alcoholic Liquors— 
Baltimore to Bristol, Pa., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 14, to and including 
April 13, 1954, schedules as published in 
supplement No. 25 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-484 of Middle Atlantic Conference, 
agent, Washington, D.C. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish new and 
reduced motor-common-carrier commod- 
ity rates on alcoholic liquors, N.O.I., in 
bulk in barrels, minimum 26,000 pounds, 
from Baltimore and Gwynnbrook, Md., 
to Bristol, Pa. 


I. and S. M-5284, Iron and Steel Arti- 
cles—Chicago to Iowa, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
September 14, to and including April 13, 
1954, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 9 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. B-12 
of A. R. Fowler, agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
The suspended schedules propose new 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on iron and steel articles, minimum 30,- 
000 pounds, to alternate with present 
commodity rates, minimum 20,000 
pounds, from Chicago, Ill. to Cedar 
Rapids and Des Moines, Ia. 


I. and S. M-5285, Cotton Waste— 
Cohoes, N.Y. to Pawtucket, R.I., the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 14, to and in- 
cluding April 13, 1954, schedules as pub- 
lished in supplements Nos. 8 and 9 to 
tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 3 of Blue Line Ex- 
press, Inc., Nashua, N.H. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on cot- 
ton waste, minima 24,000 and 30,000 
pounds, from Cohoes, N.Y., to Pawtucket, 
R.I., in lieu of higher class rates. 


I. and S. M-5286, Government Freight, 
to and from California, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
September 14, to and including April 13, 
schedules as published in tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 28 of agent John M. Desch, 
San Francisco, Calif. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish new mo- 
tor common carrier class and commodity 
rates applicable only on shipments mov- 
ing on government bills of lading be- 
tween various points in California. 

I. and S. M-5287, Beverages—Engle- 
wood, N.J., to Eastern Points, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 12, to and including 
April 11, schedules as published in sup- 
plements Nos. 130 and 138 to tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. A-406 of Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference, agent, Washington, D.C. The 
protested schedules propose to establish 
lower motor common carrier commodity 
rates on flavored beverages, in metal 
cans, from Englewood, N.J., to Baltimore, 
Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and Washington, 
DC. 

I. and S. M-5288, Alfalfa Meal— 
Crookston, Minn. to Fargo, N.D., the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from September 16, to and in- 
cluding April 15, 1954, schedules as 
published in supplement No. 8 to tariff 








MF-I.C.C. No. A-60 of A. R. Fowler, 
agent, St. Paul, Minn. The suspended 
schedules propose a new 20-cent motor 
common carrier commodity rate on al- 
falfa meal, minimum 30,000 pounds, from 
Crookston, Minn., to Fargo, N.D. 


I, and S. M-5289, Malt Beverages— 
Newark, N.J. to Pipersville, Pa., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 16, to and including 
April 15, 1954, schedules as published in 
MF-I.C.C. No. 1, of Oscar B. Geddes, 
Lumberville, Pa. The protested sched- 
ules propose to establish a motor common 
carrier commodity rate of 30 cents a 100 
pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds, on malt 
beverages, in containers, from Newark, 
N.J., to Pipersville, Pa., which rate in- 
cludes the return of empty containers 
from Pipersville. 

I. and S. M-5290, Clay—Wyoming to 
Iowa, Minn. & Neb., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
September 16 to and including April 15, 
1954, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 105 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
187 of the Middlewest Motor Freight 
Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
new or reduced motor-common-carrier 
commodity rates on clay, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, to supersede 
higher rates from certain points in 
Wyoming to Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, 
Ia., Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
and to points grouped therewith. 

I. and S. M-5291, Shock Absorbers— 
Littleton, Colo. to Dallas, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 16 to and including 
April 15, 1954, schedules as published in 
supplement No. 8 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
194 of J. D. Hughett, agent, Dallas, Tex. 
The suspended schedules propose a new 
motor common carrier commodity rate 
of 153 cents a 100 pounds on automobile 
shock absorbers, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
from Littleton, Colo., to Dallas, Tex. 

I. and S. M-5292, Petroleum—Between 
Mass. Points and Keene, N.H., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 


. from September 16 to and including 


April 15, 1954, schedules as published in 
supplement No. 2 to MFI.C.C. No. 9 
(Davis Oil Co., series) of Davis Trans- 
port, Inc., Keene, N.H. The suspended 
schedule proposed to reduce the tank 
truck rates on petroleum and petroleum 
products between Chelsea, Everett and 
Revere, Mass., and Keene, N.H. 

I. and S. 6143, Salt Cake—E. St. Louis 
& Louisville to Foley, Fla., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 10 to and including 
April 9, 1954, schedules as published in 
supplement 100 to Agent C. A. Spaninger’s 
tariff I.C.C. No. 1062. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce the rate on 
salt cake, minimum 100,000 pounds, from 
East St. Louis, Ill., and Louisville, Ky., 
to Foley, Fla. 


I. and S. No. 6144, Checking charge— 
Iron & Steel at Texas Ports, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from September 11 to and including 
April 10, 1954, schedules as published 
in supplement No. 1 to Agent Lee 
Douglass’ tariff I.C.C. No. 836. The 
suspended schedules propose to estab- 
lish a charge of $10 a car for checking 
export, import, coastwise, intra-coastal 
and inter-coastal shipments of iron and 
steel articles loaded or unloaded on 
marginal tracks direct between open-top 
cars and ship or barge at Galveston, 
Houston and Texas City, Tex. 
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MC-73992, Sub. 31 (Formerly MC-110585, 
Sub. 1), John J. Kleimer, Extension—West- 
ern States. Effective date of recommended 
order postponed to Sept. 14. 


* * * 


MC-83539, Sub. 10, C & H Transportation 
Co., Inc. Hearing canceled, and application 
dismissed at applicant’s request. 

oe ok oe 

MC-C-1399, Illinois-Minnesota Motor Car- 
riers’ Conference, Inc. v. E. L. Murphy 
Trucking Co. Defendant’s request for cross- 
examination and oral hearing denied. 

+ * 

MC-43151, Sub. 3, Rangeley Lakes Motor 
Express, Extension—Biddeford; MC- 
, Harold LeRoy Campbell, Ex- 
tension—Nebr.; MC-103435, Sub. 51, Buck- 
ingham Transportation Inc. x Extension— 
Bismarck, N. Dak. Taking effect of recom- 
mended orders stayed pending further order 
of Commission. pirat 

MC-C-1459, Cunnaet States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc. v. Central Freight Systems, 
Inc., et al. Order of Jan. 2, directing modi- 
fied procedure, vacated. Proceeding as- 
signed for oral hearing at a time and place 
to be fixed. 

* * . 

I. & S. M-5105, Di-Calcium Phopshate— 
Chicago to Cincinnati. Order of June 29 
vacated as of Sept. 13, and proceeding dis- 
continued. fae 

* 

No. 30811, Mill Hall Clay Products Co., 
et al. v. A. C. & Y., et al. Order of Apr. 29 
further modified so as to postpone effective 
date to Dec. 21, on 30 days’ notice, instead 
of Oct. 20. 

~ ca * 

Respondents having canceled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the Com- 
mission has issued orders discontinuing the 
proceedings in the following: 

I. & S. 5765, Lumber, Eastern Canada to 
New York Harbor Points. 

I. & §. 6109, Asphalt Tile, New York, N.Y. 
Area to Chicago. 

I. & 8S. M-4934, Exceptions Rating on 
Foodstuffs—Trunk Line Terr. 


I. & S. M-5073, Iron or Steel Articles— 
East and Central Points. 


* * ok 


MC-61265, Sub. 39 TA, Southeastern Mo- 
tor Truck Lines, Inc. Applicant’s petition 
for reconsideration of order of Apr. 22 de- 
nied. 

* z ok 

MC-C-1389, William L. Dunn v. Stephen 
Lahotski. Compliance date of cease and 
desist order further postponed from Sept. 
10 to Oct. 30. 

* * * 

I. & S. M-5049, Asphalt Tile—Brooklyn to 
Baltimore & Washington. Petition of 
Schupper Motor Lines, Inc. for vacation of 
order of suspension denied. 

s * of 


I. & S. M-5140, Macaroni, LTL Classifica- 
tion—N.J., N.Y. & Pa. Respondent’s peti- 
tion for vacation of order of suspension de- 
nied. 

~ * « 


I. & S. M-5143, Meats & P. H. P., St. 
Joseph, Mo. to Ill., Ia. & Neb. Respondent's 
petition for vacation of order of suspension 
denied. 


* * oa 


MC-F-5419, C. A. McFall—Control; Lee 
Transportation Co—Control—Loo-Mac 
Freight Lines, Inc. Authority granted hy 
order of Mar. 19 shall remain in effect until 
application is finally determined. 


* * * 


MC-F-5506, Bill Watkins—Control—Arctic 
Express, Inc. Applicants’ petition for recon- 
sideration of order of July 6, and petition of 
Kingan & Co., Inc., for issuance of tem- . 
porary authority denied. 

@ = * 


MC-92983, Sub. 58, Eldon Miller, Inc., 
Extension—Additional States. Proceeding re- 
opened for reconsideration on — rec- 
ord. 

© tt * 


MC-96574, T. V. Corp., Contract Carrier 
Same Ex- 


Application; iMc-96574, Sub. A 
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tension—Brick. 
further hearing. 


Proceedings reopened for 


ae 

MC-105269, Sub. 19, Graff Trucking Co., 
Inc. Application dismissed at applicant’s 
request. 

os * ” 

MC-103880, Sub. 98, Producers Transport, 
Inc., Extension—Port Huron, Mich. Applica- 
tion further amended by substituting the 
following: Petroleum Products, Coal Tar 
Products, Synthetic Resins, Glue, Acids (ex- 
cept Hydrochloric Acid), in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, over irregular routes, in lieu of: 
Petroleum Products, in bulk, in tank vehi- 
cles, over irregular routes. 

a ” 


MC-111290, Subs. 7 and 13, Robert T. 
Wilson and G. Bennett Wilson, Extension— 
Dairy Products. MC-111290, Sub. 7 reopened 
for further hearing on a consolidated record 
with MC-111290, Sub. | 13. 


MC-111401, Sub. 49, Groendyke Transport, 
Inc., Extension—Kans. Request of Bridge 
Bros. for dismissal or rehearing denied. 

* + 


MC-113358, Charles Bonomo and Elmer 
Bonomo Common Carrier Application. Cody- 
Schriver Trucking Co. substituted as appli- 
cants, in lieu of Bonomo Bros. Trucking 
Co. Proceeding reopened for further hear- 
ing. Lt ee 

MC-113533, Sub. 1, L. B. Vincent Gardella 
Common Carrier Application. Application 
amended to extent of eliminating Me. as 
a State of both origin and destination. 
Order of June 24, insofar as it reopens pro- 
ceeding for further hearing, vacated. 


* ca * 
MC-C-1439, Merchandise—Twin  Cities— 
Chicago—Milwaukee. Petition of Chamber 


of Commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., et al. for a 
consolidation of MC-C-1559, Chamber of 
Commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., et al. v. 
Albrent Freight and Storage Corp., et al., 
with MC-C-1439 and related cases denied. 


* ~ * 


MC-C-1474, Groendyke Transport, Inc.— 
Revocation of Certificates; MC-111401, Sub. 
49, Groendyke Transport, Inc., Extension— 
Kans. Petition of Groendyke Transport, 
Inc. for dismissal of MC-C-1474 and discon- 
tinuance of investigation proceedings in 
MC-111401, Sub. 49 denied. 


* * * 


Respondents having canceled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the 
Commission has issued orders discontinuing 
the proceedings in the following: 

I. & S. M-4790, Aluminum—Badin, N.C. to 
Tenn. 

I. & S. M-5041, Clay and Milk—Danis 
Transportation Co. 

I. & S. M-5058, Macaroni—Twin Cities to, 
Detroit, Mich. 

I. & 8S. M-5071, Vinegar—Charlotte, N.C. 
to S.C. 

I. & S. M-5094, Groceries—Morris Plains, 
N.J. to N.Y. 

I. & S. M-5100, Shipping Carriers—Bur- 
lington, Ia. to Rockford, Ill. 

I. & S. M-5125, Glass Containers—Alton, 
Ill. to Ia. Points. 

I. & S. M-5129, Lead Scrap or Dross— 
Southern Territory. 

I. & S. M-5130, Green Coffee Between 
New York, N.Y. & N.J. 

I. & 8S. M-5150, Chicle-Long Island City & 
Oak Tree to Toronto. : 

I. & S. M-5161, E. J. Scannell, Inc., Rates 
To & From Baltimore. 

I. & S. M-5164, Iron & Steel, Boston & 
Cambridge to R.I. 


a * * 


No. 31226. Gem State Refining Co. v. 
Cc. B. & Q., et al. Defendants’ petition for 
reconsideration of order vacating order di- 
recting modified procedure denied. 

7” * ~ 


MC-504, Sub. 13, Harper Motor Lines; MC- 
19553, Sub. 14, Knox Motor Service, Inc.; 
MC-29881, Sub. 5, Fargo Transportation, 
Inc.; MC-113962, Watt Trucking—Common 
Carrier Application; MC-114038, Show Me 
Truck Lines. Applications dismissed at ap- 
plicants’ request. 

~ * » 


MC-108241, Sub. 3, Barrows Transfer and 
Storage Co.; MO-113562, Sub. 2, Tambini 
Storage Warehouse, Inc.; MC-114068, Ernest 
Trucking Co. Hearings canceled, and ap- 
plications dismissed at applicants’ request. 

a a * 

MC-C-1503, Miami Transportation Co.— 
Revocation of Certificate; MC-F-5485, L. C. 
and Clem H. Scovanner—Control—Miami 


Transportation Co., Inc., of Ind.—Purchase 
—Miami Transportation Co. Proceeding in 
MC-C-1503 assigned to Division 4 for hear- 
ing and determination on a common record 
with MC-F-5485. a 

* 

I. & S. M-4941, Chemicals—Akron, Ohio 
to Institute, W.Va.; I. & S. M-5030, Con- 
fectionery—Hershey, Pa. to N.Y. Points. 
Proceedings discontinued. 

~ * as 


MC-F-4518, Louis Kletter, et al.—Control; 
Eastern Freight Ways, Inc.—Purchase—Ray 
E. Cole and Florence B. Cole; Merger—State 
Freight Lines, Inc., and Genessee Freight 
Liens, Inc. Effective date of order of May 


. 6 further postponed to Oct. 12. 


APPLICATIONS 


AND PETITIONS 





Justice Department Argues 
That U.S. Is Not Bound by 


Statute of Limitations 


The Department of Justice has 
made a contention before the Com- 
mission that the two-year statute of 
limitations in section 16(3) (b) of 
the interstate commerce act, requir- 
ing that claims for recovery of over- 
charges by carriers must be filed 
within two years of the time they ac- 
crue, does not apply to claims by the 
federal government. 


By a petition for reconsideration filed 
with the Commission in No. 30891, United 
States of America v. Great Northern 
Railway Co., the Department of Justice 
asks that the Commission reconsider the 
conclusion of its division 2, which 
awarded reparation on shipments of 
cement made in the northwest, that ship- 
ments delivered or tendered for delivery 
more than two years prior to August 31, 
1951, were barred by section 16(3)(b) of 
the act (T.W., July 11, p. 47). The com- 
plaint was filed on that date. 


The department said that 10 carloads 
of “the complaint cement” had been 
transported in August, 1949. Those ship- 
ments, it asserted, were handled in the 
same manner and under like conditions 
as the subsequent shipments. Unless 
barred by the cited section, it said, the 
government was entitled to recover dam- 
ages on the same basis as on later ship- 
ments. 


“When Congress fixed a limitation on 
suits to recover charges,” said the Depart- 
ment of Justice, “it was chiefly concerned 
with the carriers’ relationship to each 
other and with the private shipper, and 
it did not have in mind suits against the 
government .. .” 


When Congress passed the transporta- 
tion act of 1940, recognized as the general 
statute regulating commerce, it said, the 
legislative body knew of the decision in 
Southern Pacific Co. v. United States, 62 
Ct. Cls. 391, “wherein the court held that 
the limitation under section 16(3) of the 
interstate commerce act, which required 
a carrier to bring suit for its charges 
within two years, did not apply to suits 
against the government .. .” 


The department further said that it 
was well established that the United 
States would not be barred by a general 
statute of limitations unless, on a strict 
construction in its favor, the United 
States and the claim sought to be en- 
forced fairly might be held to be within 
the terms and purpose of the statute. It 
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cited E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. v. 
Davis, 264 U.S. 456, 462. 

It said the U.S. had the unquestioned 
right to sue to recover funds which its 
agents had wrongfully, erroneously or 
illegally paid, and that “such right to 
sue is independent of statute,” citing 
United States v. Bank of the Metropolis, 
15 Pet. 337, 401, United States v. Wurts, 
303 U.S. 414, 415. It added that “im- 
munity of the sovereign from the defense 
of laches and statutes of limitations is 
historic,” and that “unless expressly 
waived, it is implied in all federal enact- 
ments,” citing Board of Commissioners 
v. United States, 308 U.S. 343, 351. 


“There is no suggestion in the lan- 
guage of the considered statute that 
Congress intended that the United States 
should lose its historic immunity,” the 
department said. “The United States is 
not mentioned and certainly there is no 
waiver, either expressed or implied. 


“We respectfully submit that section 
16(3)(b) does not constitute a bar to 
recovery by the United States of dam- 
ages suffered by it through payment of 
unlawful charges with respect to its 
shipments prior to August 31, 1949.” 





Government Agencies Ask 
Suspension of Household 


Goods Rate Increase Tariff 


Suspension of and investigation 
into a tariff proposing an increase 
in rates on the transportation of 
household goods, to and from points 
within the United States, have been 
requested by the Secretary of the 
Army, who said the new rate would 
result in an average increase of 7.9 
per cent over the rates presently in 
effect. 


Representing the U.S. government as 
the largest single shipper of household 
goods in the nation, the Secretary pro- 
tested Independent Movers and Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Inc., Tariff 
M.F.-I.C.C. No. 23, published to become 
effective September 15. The Secretary’s 
protest was filed by the Judge Advocate 
General on behalf of the Department of 
Defense and other executive agencies of 
the U.S. 


Records of the military departments 
of the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, the protest 
stated, showed a total of more than 
300,000 shipments in that period, with 
transportation charges for those ship- 
ments amounting to almost $54,000,000. 


The Secretary of the Army said that 
the tariff came to his attention only 
September 8, and that in view of the 
limited time available it was impossible 
to determine the total effect of the pro- 
posed increases on the government’s 
traffic. 


Preliminary investigation, he said, dis- 
closed that many carriers parties to the 
tariff had been and were being used 
extensively for government shipments. 


“It is the position of this petitioner 
that the proponents of the increased 
rates and charges should be required to 
establish clearly and convincingly that 
such rates and charges are just and 
reasonable and otherwise lawful before 
they are permitted to become effective,” 
he said. “And particularly is such a 
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showing necessary where, as here, a gen- 
eral nation-wide increase is proposed.” 

The secretary said it was his under- 
standing that the instant proposal would 
result in an average increase of 7.9 per 
cent over the present rates. 

“The percentage increases, however, 
are not uniformly applied in the various 
weight and distance blocks,” he said. 
“The majority of the military shipments 
of household goods fall within the 2,000 
to 3,999 pounds weight bracket and gen- 
erally move for distances ranging from 
600 to 1,800 miles. It will be noted that 
the percentage increases proposed in 
these weight and mileage blocks are con- 
sideraby higher than for other weight 
brackets in the same mileage blocks. 

“Clearly this indicates a departure 
from usual rate-making principle which 
should not be sanctioned without full 
justification.” 





Assembling Motor Rates 
From Denver to Chicago 
Protested by Railroads 


Western Trunk Line railroads have 
asked the Commission to suspend a 
motor schedule that they say con- 
tains local assembling class rates and 
charges applying on less-than-truck- 
load or any-quantity shipments mov- 
ing from Denver, Colo., and other 
related points, to Chicago, Ill., and 
restricted to apply only to traffic 
handled for account of freight con- 
solidators and freight forwarders. 


The schedule was identified as Item 
No. 102250 on original revised pages 
221-D and 221-E of Rocky Mountain 
Motor Tariff Bureau Class and Com- 
modity Tariff No. 2-B, M.F.-I.C.C. No. 
51, published to become effective Sep- 
tember 22. 


Protestants said that in comparing 
the present rates with the proposed 
rates on classes 100 to 55 as representa- 
tive of the proposed adjustment, that 
the schedule represented reductions av- 
eraging 33.9 per cent below the classi- 
fication ratings and 28.5 per cent below 
the exceptions to classification ratings. 


The railroads said that the services 
to be performed by respondent motor 
carriers would not greatly differ from 
the services rendered in the transporta- 
tion of other traffic nor that respondents 
would effect enough saving by reason of 
no solicitation expense justifying the ex- 
treme reductions as required under sec- 
tion 408 of the act. 


They said further that the proposed 
rules also provided an allowance of six 
calendar days for reshipment of the 
freight from the assembling point, 
whereas the Commission in its decision 
in No. 28894, 256 I.C.C. 305, Consolida- 
tion of Shipments By Freight Forward- 
ers, held that seven days was an un- 
reasonable time and found that two 
calendar days, exclusive of Sundays and 
legal holidays was a reasonable maxi- 
mum period for a consolidator or for- 
warder in which to accumulate a truck- 
load or carload of freight. 

“Tt is further submitted,” the railroads 
said, “that the proposed rates can only 
result in a further advantage to the con- 
solidators and forwarders aggravating 
the competitive situation with which the 


motor common carriers are apparently 
faced and ultimately require reductions 
in both the normal motor carrier and 
rail class rates to maintain or alleviate 
the present forwarder and motor carrier 
competition.” 





Perishable Shipper Groups 
Oppose Increased Railroad 


Refrigeration Charges 


Proposals of the railroads to in- 
crease by 31.6 per cent refrigeration 
charges stated “per car” and to make 
specific regional increases in charges 
for services of icing and reicing, have 
brought opposition from a number 
of shipper groups (T.W., Sept. 5, 
p. 17). 


Those who have asked denial of the 
petition of the railroads, which took the 
form of a request that the Commission 
institute an investigation of the refrig- 
eration charges, and for authority to 
increase those charges, were: California 
Citrus League; California Grape & Tree 
Fruit League; Western Growers Associa- 
tion; and United Fresh Fruit and Veg- 
etable Association and Texas Citrus and 
Vegetable Growers and Shippers, jointly. 

All of the parties opposing the petition 
referred to the fact that the Commission 
had refused to allow the railroads to in- 
crease rates for refrigeration in the last 
two general freight rate increase cases, 
Ex Parte 168, and Ex Parte 175. The op- 
posing parties asserted that they should 
not now, as the California Citrus League 
put it, “be compelled to bear the expense 
of a re-litigation of the issue of refrig- 
eration charges.” This group also said 
that the citrus industry of California 
and Arizona could not bear “the very 
substantial additional financial burdens 
which would be imposed upon it under 
this proposal of the railroads,” and as- 
serted that, in the face of the “highly 
satisfactory financial conditions” of the 
railroads as contrasted with that of the 
citrus fruit industry, “no warrant exists 
for authorizing the increases here sought 
by the railroads.” 

The California Grape & Tree Fruit 
League said refrigeration and transpor- 
tation presently represented about one- 
third of eastern delivered prices of fresh 
grapes and deciduous tree fruits and 
berries and that each increase in that 
cost curtailed the distribution of fruit 
and caused losses to growers and ship- 
pers. It asserted that the curtailment of 
shipments of food was not in the inter- 
est of the national welfare. 


The Western Growers Association, as 


did the other protesetants, questioned 
the 1951 cost figures offered by the rail- 
roads in their petition. It asserted that 
the petition presented no grounds for 
a change in the Commission’s “oft re- 
peated conclusion that no increase is 
warranted in the present protective serv- 
ice charges.” The association said that 
the correct way to dispose of the petition 
was to deny it without hearing. 


The United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, and the Texas Citrus and 
Vegetable Growers and Shippers also 
objected to the petition on the ground 
that it did not proffer, nor, they said, 
did the railroads offer to tender at hear- 
ing, “facts and figures to justify these 
generalities concerning their costs.” 
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These protestants also said that the Com- 
mission was hard-pressed for funds to 
go forward with necessary work and 
should not be asked to dissipate its funds 
in investigations “which have no support 
except general self-serving declarations 
of the carriers.” 

These groups also asserted that farm 
prices in 1953 were down from previous 
years, whereas, they asserted, the rail- 
roads generally were in a satisfactory 
financial position. 


Packers Protest 


Armour & Co., and Swift & Co., jointly 
asked also that the petition of the rail- 
roads be dismissed. If an investigation 
was instituted as a result of the petition, 
they asked that the Commission provide 
opportunity “for full and complete hear- 
ings at which all relevant facts may be 
developed by interested parties.” 





Temporary Water Rights 


The Commission, by a notice in W-339, 
Sub. 3, Temporary Authority, has an- 
nounced that Pacific-Atlantic Steamship 
Co., of Portland, Ore., has filed for tem- 
porary authority to serve Boston, Mass., 
Providence, R.I.. and New London, 
Conn., for the purpose of discharging 
lumber, It said that the vessel scheduled 
to load the cargo would be ready. to go 
on loading berth about September 20, 
and time required for the voyage was 
estimated to be approximately 60 days.. ' 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 16311, supplemental. Maine 
Central Railroad Co. asks authority to in- 
crease its payments for trackage rights over 
a line of railroad of the Canadian National 
Railway Co. between Groveton and North 
Startford, N.H., from $1.65 a train-mile to 
$2 a train-mile, because of increased costs. 

* * * 


Finance No. 18262, supplemental. South- 
ern Pacific Co. records accepted bid of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and associates 
of 99.7113 per cent of the principal of $5,- 
250,000 of equipment trust certificates, Series 
KK, with a dividend rate, of 33g per cent. 


Finance No. 18281, Hartford & Slocom 
Railroad Co. asks authority to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad running from 
Dothan to Hartford, in Houston and Geneva 
counties, Ala., from the Central of Georgia. 
The applicant said the C. of G. was filing 
an application for authority to abandon the 
line. The applicant said it had been 
organized to acquire and operate the rail- 
road line, about 22 miles of main track and 
side tracks. While the Central of Georgia 
had operated the line at a loss, the an- 
Plicant said, it, as a short-line railroad 
and as a locally-owned railroad, would be 
able to operate at a profit as it would 
enjoy an added volume of traffic because 
it was locally owned. . 

Finance No. 18282, Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis, Mo., asks authority 
to acquire the lines of railroad, franchises, 
and other properties of its wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, Terminal Railroad of East St. 
Louis, Granite City and Madison Belt Line 
Railroad Co., St. Louis Belt and Terminal 
Railway Co., Illinois Transfer Railroad Co., 
East St. Louis and Carondelet Railway, and 
East St. Louis Belt Railroad Co., pursuant 
to an agreement and plan of liquidation 


of subsidiaries. The applicant said the plan - 


was one step toward simplification of its 
corporate structure. a 

Finance No. 18283, New York Central Rail- 
road Co., asks authority to issue not exceed- 
ing $800,000, principal amount, of 334 per 
cent promissory notes in accordance with 
& proposed conditional sale agreement to 


i 
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be dated October 10, between Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and applicant. | 
7 


MC-F-5558, Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broad- 
view, Ill., asks authority to purchase cer- 
tain operating rights of Riverside Ware- 
houses, Inc., Spokane, Wash., and of 
Kimball & Brown Van & Storage Co., 
Manchester, N.H. vedi s 

7. 


MC-F-5559, Central Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
of New York, asks authority to purchase the 
——— rights and certain property of 
Philip John Thibodeau, dba Clay Bus Line, 
Burlington, Vt., and temporarily to operate. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


“W-939, Sub. 7, New London Freight Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Southold. Henry Jacobs 
asks public hearing. S 


I. & 8S. 5853 and F.S.A. 25362, Petroleum, 
Colo. & Wyo. to Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory. Tank truck carrier protestants ask 
reconsideration and reargument. 


MC-59583, Sub. 66, Mason & Dixon Lines, 
Inc., Extension. Super Service Motor Freight 
Co., Inc. moves dismissal of petition of ap- 
plicant for rehearing ot application. 


MC-111729, Sub. 5 (also MC-112750, Sub. 
16), Armored Carrier Corp., Extension— 
Rockland County, N.Y. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. asks reconsideration of order 
of July 1. 

a - - 

I. & 8S. M-5261, Iron & Steel Articles-- 
Fairless, Pa. to N.J. & N.Y. Evans Traus- 
portation asks vacation of suspension order. 


No. 22261, Interstate Amiesite Co., et al. 
v. A. & R., et al. Alabama Asphaltic Lime- 
stone Co. moves stay of order of July 31, 
dismissing proceedings. 


* 

No. 23094, Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc. v. 
A. & S., et al. Alabama Asphaltic Lime- 
stone Co. moves stay of order of July 31, 
dismissing proceedings. i 

No. 23236, Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc. v. 
A. & B. B., et al. Alabama Asphaltic Lime- 
stone Co. moves stay of order of July 31, 
dismissing proceedings. 

— 


* * 


MC-105636, Sub. 16 TA, Holland Highway 
Express, Inc. Applicant asks reconsidera- 
tion. 

= = > 

MC-F-4969, E. N. Curtis Transportation, 
Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Connecticut 
Transfer, Inc. (Leon M. Gabriel, Trustee); 
MC-F-4970, Moskowitz Motor Transportation, 
Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Same. E. N. Cur- 
tis Transportation, Inc. asks reconsidera- 
tion and stay of order. 

* * * 


MC-42487, Sub. 259, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Extension—Alternate Route. Ap- 
plicant asks reconsideration. 

. > 7 


MC-18088, Sub. 14, C. R. Floyd and J. D. 
Beasley, Extension—Ala. Baggett Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc. asks reconsideration. 

* 7 + 


I. & S. M-5060, Electrica) Appliances— 
Twin Cities to Chicago. United Shipping 
Co. asks vacation of suspension order. 

oa om + 


MC-F-5251, W. F. Carey and Bert B. 
Beveridge—C ontrol: Automobile Carriers, 
Inc.—Control: C & J Commercial Driveaway, 
Inc. Applicants ask reopening and approval 
of revised plan. 


x * * 


No. 30861, Kentucky Coal Agency, Inc. v. 
Artemus-Jellico R.R. Co., et al. Complain- 
ant asks reconsideration and argument. 
Property Owners’ Committee asks recon- 


sideration. 
” a 7 


MC-114334 TA, Builders Transportation Co. 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R.R. Co., 
et al. ask reconsideration by entire Com- 


mission. 
bore, == 


MC-59680, Sub. 69, Strickland Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc——Houston, Tex., and New Or- 
leans, La. Applicant, asks reconsideration. 

7 * 


MC-76564, Sub. 35, Hill Lines, Inc. Ap- 


plicant asks rehearing and/or reconsidera- 
tion and argument by full Commission. 
* * * 


MC-113502, Bayard Propane Gas and Equip- 
ment Co. Applicant asks reconsideration of 


order of June 30 
+ * 


MC-F-5412, William H. Graves, et al.— 
Control; Graves Truck Line, Inc.—Purchase 
(Portion)—C. E. Whitworth. Applicants ask 
reconsideration of order of Aug. 4, denying 
temporary authority. . 

_ 


MC-F-5469, Harold E. Klopfenstein—Con- 
trol; Dundee Truck Line, Inc.—Purchase— 
H. W. Krick. Applicants ask vacation of 
order of July 30, and reconsideration. 


COMPLAINTS 


Discrimination and ‘False 
Arrest’ Charged Against 


Carolina Trailways, Inc. 


A complaint filed with the Com- 
mission by a Negro woman, alleging 
that bus company employes had 
ordered her to change to a seat in 
the rear of the bus, reserved for 
Negroes, had refused to permit her 
to continue her voyage, and had 
“falsely” arrested her, and caused her 
to be “held in jail incommunicado 
overnight, fined $25 and otherwise to 
incur great expense, etc.,” asks dam- 
ages of $25,000, costs, and attorney’s 
fees. 


Docketed as MC-1564, Sarah Keys, 
1262nd A.S.V., Fort Dix, N.J., v. Carolina 
Trailways, Inc., Raleigh, N.C., the com- 
plainant, asserting that at the time the 
alleged discrimination occurred she was 
a member of the armed forces of the 
United States, also asked that the Com- 
mission “issue a cease and desist order 
demanding the defendant to cease dis- 
crimination against members’ of the 
Negro race.” 

On August 20, 1952, she said, she was 
an interstate. passenger, on a round-trip 
ticket issued by Safeway Trails, Inc., with 
connection to destination over Carolina 
Trailways. She said she was proceeding 
from Trenton, N.J., to Washington, D.C., 
and then to Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 


The complainant asserts that ‘the de-- 


fendant, by and through its agents and 
employes, did molest, harass, and other- 
wise discriminate against, and unlawfully 
harm the plaintiff by ordering, directing, 
and urging her to remove herself from 
the seat which she was occupying and to 
move to the rear of the bus, said rear 
being specifically reserved and set aside 
for the use of Negroes.” At that time, 
the complainant said, she was a passen- 
ger in interstate commerce and, as such, 
“not subject to intrastate rules and regu- 
lations requiring segregation.” 

She asserted that “such ordering, 
harassing, and molestation by the agent 
and employes of the defendant con- 
stituted an unlawful discrimination 
within the meaning of the interstate 
commerce act, and that the plaintiff is 
entitled to damages for such discrimina- 
tion.” 


She also charged that the agents and 
employes of the defendant—the driver 
of the bus—made “rude, insolent, and 
harsh remarks” to her, and that, on 
arrival at Roanoke Rapids, N.C., “the 
agent and employes of the defendant 
did remove the plaintiff from the bus, 
along with other passengers and did re- 
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fuse to permit her to board another 
bus to continue her journey and that 
the defendant, by and through its 
agents, did further falsely arrest the 
plaintiff and cause her to be imprisoned, 
held in jail incommunicado overnight, 
fined $25.00 and otherwise to incur great 
expense, etc., and that the action com- 
plained of was done solely because of 
the race and color of the plaintiff and 
that such action constituted a violation 
of the civil rights of the plaintiff and 
constituted an unduly (sic) discrimina- 
tion as forbidden by the interstate com- 
merce act, and constituted a violation 
of title 49, Sec. 316-D of the U.S. Code.” 


Digest of Complaints 


No. 31336, John H. Bethune, dba Bir- 
mingham Building Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., v. Rock Island et al. 

Alleges rates and ratings on pipe, steel, 
or wrought iron, welded or seamless, from 
Lone Star, Tex., to Clarksville, Tenn., 
and other points in Southeastern Terri- 
tory, in carloads, in violation of section 
1. Asks cease and desist order, rates, 
and reparation. (C. Eugene Fowler, 513 
N. 21st St., Birmingham 3, Ala.) 

+e ~ +. - 

No. 31337, Barth Smelting Corporation 
Newark, NJ., v. C. of NJ. et al. 

Alleges in violation of section 6 rates 
on carload shipments of slag, from New- 
ark, N.J., to Laural Hill, L.I., N.Y., be- 
tween March 9, 1948, and April 15, 1949. 
Asks reparation. (Harry Teichner, 66 
Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

» * * 


No. 31338, Premier Distributors, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., v. Ann Arbor et al. 
Alleges in violation of sections 1, 3, 
and 6, rates on peat, carloads, from 
points in Canada to points in the US., 
January 1, 1947, to March 28, 1948. Asks 
reparation of $4,500. (George A. Olson, 

69 Tennele Ave., Jersey City 6, N.J.) 

_ * - 

No. 31339, J. S. Oberdorfer and H. D. 
Oberdorfer, dba New Castle Prod- 
ucts, New Castle, Ind., v. New York 
Central Railroad, et al. 

Alleges overcharges were collected on 
a carload shipment of doors, from New 
Castle, to Seattle, Wash., on February 
26, 1951, in violation of sections 1 and 6. 
Asks reparation (Herschel Hollopeter, 
143 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.). Modified procedure ordered. 

* cm 

No. 31340, Peden Iron & Steel Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., v. Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Co., et al. 

Alleges that rates sought to be col- 
lected by defendants on various carload 
shipments of iron and steel articles, on 
and after August 15, 1951, from origins 
in Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and West Virginia, 
to Houston, Tex., for fabrication in 
transit and reshipment to Morganza, La.. 
under rule 7 of the Tariff of Increased 
Rates and Charges arrived at by apply- 
ing applicable maxima to each of the 
separately increased rates to make the 
total charge to Morganza, in violation of 
sections 1 and 3. Asks cease and desist 
order, rates, reparation, and waiver of 
collection of undercharges (Joe G. Fei- 
der, 741 San Jacinto Building, Houston 
2, Tex.). Modified procedure ordered. 
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No. 31341, Lynchburg Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, et al. 


Alleges that rates on carload ship- 
ments of sand, in open top cars, from 
points in New Jersey to points in Vir- 
ginia, within the statutory period, in 
violation of sections 1, 2, and 3. Asks 
cease and desist order, rates and repara- 
tion (Malcolm:D. Miller, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.). 


* * * 


No. 31344, Lisk-Savory Corporation, 
. Canandaigua, N.Y., v. D. L. & W. 


Alleges in violation of section 6 rates 
charged on numerous carloads of sheet 
steelware, between July 15, 1949, and 
November 9, 1949, from Buffalo to New 
York, N.Y. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. (Hanson & Hanson, 
Erie, Pa.) 


* * ~ 


No. 31346, I. Kallish & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., v. B. & A. et al. 


Alleges charges on carload of potatoes, 
shipped from Patten, Me., consigned to 
a terminal in Philadelphia, and diverted 
to another terminal at that point, in 
violation of section 1. Asks finding that 
amount paid was in full for transpor- 
tation charges. 


* * * 


No. 31347, Fielding & Shepley, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., v. Burlington, et al. 

Alleges demurrage charges on carloads 
of cement at New Prague, Minn., between 
July 21, 1950 and November 4, 1950, in 
violation of sections 1 and 6. Asks 
cease and desist order, and reparation. 
(A. R. Morgan, 108 W. 35th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) 


MC-C-1561, Commodities Between Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Twin Cities. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 2, on its own motion 
into the rates and charges, for the 
transportation of various commodities, 
between Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and related points, on one hand, and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and 
points taking same rates, on the other. 

* * xx 

MC-C-1562, Home Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc.—Investigation of Opera- 
tions. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 5, with a view to deter- 
mining whether Home Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, Wash., 
has been engaged in the transportation 
of commodities, frozen fruits and vege- 
tables, not within the scope of its op- 
erating authority. 

oe * * 

MC-C-1563, Chrispens Truck Lines, Inc., 
Investigation of Operations. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 5, with a view to deter- 
mining whether Chrispens Truck Lines, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has been engaged in 
the transportation of commodities not 
within the scope of its operating author- 
ity. 

K * * 

MC-C-1564, Sarah Keys, Fort Dix, NWJ., 
v. Carolina Trailways, Inc., Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Alleges discrimination when traveling 
as passenger between Trenton, N.J., and 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C., August 1, 1952. 
Asks cease and desist order and dam- 
ages of $25,000. (Robertson & Round- 
tree, 1808—1l1th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.) 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Examiner Says I.C.C. Should Clarify 
Finding in Southern Grain Decision 


Finds That Effect of Railroads’ Interpretation of Proviso in One- 
Finding—That ‘Shrinkage Proportionals’ Were to Apply From Nebraska 
Area—Causes Prejudice to Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., Millers. 


Examiner Burton Fuller has rec- 
ommended a change in proportional 
rates on grain from the south Platte 
region in Nebraska, and clarification 
of a finding by the Commission in 
the Southern Grain Case in connec- 
tion with the application of “shrink- 
age proportionals” on the traffic 
originating in the Nebraska area. 


In a recommended report in No. 31136, 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange, et al. v. 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
road Co., et al., Examiner Fuller made 
the following recommendations: 


The Commission should find that the 
rates assailed from origins in the south 
Platte region in Nebraska on and north 
of the line of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy from Grand Island through Se- 
Ward to Lincoln, thence on and north 
of the line of the Missouri Pacific from 
Lincoln through Weeping Water to Un- 
lon, are unduly prejudicial to Kansas 
C.ty, Mo.-Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., and 
dealers, millers, and processors located 


thereat, and unduly preferential of 
Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., St. Louis, Mo., East St. 
Louis and Cairo, Ill... and Memphis, 
Tenn., and dealers, millers, and process- 
ors located thereat, and that this undue 
prejudice and preference should be re- 
moved by the substitution of the normal 
in lieu of the shrinkage proportionals on 
traffic moving from these origins via 
Omaha, South Omaha, or Council Bluffs. 
“The Commission should further find 
that the rates assailed are not otherwise 
unlawful. Finding No. 6... should be 
modified or clarified accordingly. An 
appropriate order should be entered.” 


Source of Complaint 


The Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Mo., and the St. Joseph, Mo., Grain Ex- 
change complained that rates on grain 
and grain products, carloads, from cer- 
tain origins in the south Platte region in 
Nebraska to destinations in Southeastern 
Territory were unreasonable and unduly 


’ prejudicial to the dealers, millers, and 


processors represented by them, and un- 
duly preferential of Omaha, St. Louis, 
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East St. Louis, and Cairo, Ill., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and dealers, millers and 
processors located thereat. Reasonable 
and nonprejudicial and non-preferential 
rates for the future were asked. 

Examiner Fuller said that the com- 
plaint was an outgrowth of finding No. 
6 in Grain and Grain Products, To, 
From, and Within Southern Territory, 
259 I.C.C. 629, 691, reading as follows: 

“We find that the present applicable 
proportional rates for the transportation 
of grain and grain products in interstate 
commerce from Memphis to destinations 
in Southeastern Territory are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed a basis 11 cents lower than the 
proportional rates contemporaneously 
applicable from St. Louis to the same 
destinations, such rates to be applied on 
traffic from all origins, including origins 
in the southwest. We further find that 
the present equalization of rates and 
routes via Memphis, St. Louis, and Ohio 
River gateways, on traffic from, or bas- 
ing on, Kansas City and related lower 
Missouri River crossings, to destinations 
in Southeastern Territory shall be main- 
tained by establishing on such traffic 
shrinkage proportionals from St. Louis 
7 cents, from Evansville and Cairo 4 
cents, and from Louisville and Cincin- 
nati 1 cent, higher, respectively, than 
those herein found reasonable from 
Memphis. This finding contemplates ap- 
plication of these shrinkage proportion- 
als also on traffic from the South Platte 
region in Nebraska, moving through 
Omaha.” 


Rates Under Proviso 


The examiner then pointed out that 
the object of the finding was to equalize 
the St. Louis and Memphis gateways 
under the rate-break system on traffic 
moving from or through Kansas City. 
He described the resulting rate situation 
as follows: 

“Thus the proportional rate from Kan- 
sas City to Memphis is 30 cents and 
from Memphis to Atlanta, Ga., 37.5 
cents, or a combination of 67.5 cents. 
The proportional rate from Kansas City 
to St. Louis is 19 cents and the normal 
proportional from St. Louis to Atlanta 
is 56 cents, resulting in a combination 
of 75 cents. Under the above finding a 
so-called shrinkage proportional of 48.5 
cents was established from St. Louis to 
Atlanta so that the combination via St. 
Louis likewise became 67.5 cents. From 
origins in the north Platte region, which 
take rates 10.5 cents lower to Omaha 
than to Kansas City, this also results in 
equalizing the combination via Kansas 
City with that via Omaha. For example 
from Grand Island, Neb., the combina- 
tion to Atlanta is 98.5 cents, composed 
via Omaha, of 20.5 cents to Omaha, 22 
cents from Omaha to St. Louis, and the 
normal proportional of 56 cents from St. 
Louis to Atlanta, and via Kansas City, 
of 31 cents to Kansas City, 19 cents from 
Kansas City to St. Louis, and the shrink- 
age proportional of 48.5 cents from St. 
Louis to Atlanta.” 


Rail Interpretation 


Examiner Fuller said that the last 
sentence of the quoted finding also 
provided that “this finding contem- 
plates” that from the south Platte 
region the shrinkage proportionals 
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should apply on traffic moving via 
Omaha as well as Kansas City. If that 
proviso was interpreted to refer to ori- 
gins in the south Platte region taking 
rates three cents or less to Omaha than 
to Kansas City, it also resulted in 
equalizing the two markets, said the 
examiner, and he set out an example. 

However, he said, defendants had 
interpreted the proviso as _ requiring 
them “to apply the shrinkage propor- 
tionals via Omaha from all origins in 
Nebraska south of the Platte River, in- 
cluding those taking rates from 3.5 to 
10 cents lower to Omaha than to Kan- 
sas City.” The result, he said, as shown 
in a table in the report, was that from 
those origins the combinations via 
Omaha ranged from 0.5 cent to seven 
cents less than via Kansas City, “al- 
though the through distances via Omaha 
vs generally greater than via Kansas 
City.” 

Examiner Fuller said that complain- 
ants suggested that the proviso in the 
finding be modified or clarified so as to 
provide that the shrinkage proportionals 
should not apply from those origins on 
traffic moving via Omaha. That, he 
said, would result in combinations via 
Omaha from 0.5-cent to seven cents 
higher than via Kansas City, “thus re- 
versing the present situation.” 


He said that exact equalization of 
Kansas City and Omaha could not be ac- 
complished except by a multiplicity of 
varying proportional rates. Under all 
the circumstances the examiner said, the 
findings he recommended would result 
in substantial justice to the Omaha and 
Kansas City interests and all others con- 
cerned, “the combinations from origins 
on and north of the line designated in 
the finding becoming from 0.5 to 3.5 
cents lower via Kansas City that via 
Omaha, which will be offset by the fact 
that the combinations from origins south 
of that line will continue to be from 0.5 
to 3.5 cents lower via Omaha than 
Kansas City,” as shown in the table in 
the report under a column headed “ap- 
proved.” 


‘Token’ Bus Service Cited 


Joint board No. 18, composed of Wil- 
liam E. Christie of Massachusetts, and 
Alexander J. McGovern of Rhode Island, 
in a recommended report in MC-G-1460, 
New England Greyhound Lines, Inc., v. 
Deerfieet Lines, Inc., recommend finding 
that the defendant be found not render- 
ing reasonably continuous and adequate 
service to the public between Boston, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I., over regular 
routes, as required by its certificate in 
MC-3397. The board said a 10-passenger 
automobile was operated once a week, 
and said that this was “merely a token 
operation.” 


The board recommended that an order 
be entered requiring defendant to insti- 
tute such service within 60 days after the 
effective date of the order, failing which, 
it said, the Commission should give fur- 
ther consideration to determining wheth- 
er or not the defendant’s certificate 
should be revoked. 


Exceptions to the recommended report 
and order must be filed with the Com- 
mission within 20 days from September 
14. 


Denial of Motor Gateway 
Elimination Is Proposed 


Strengthening a motor carrier’s com- 
petitive position in its area would cause 
injury to existing carriers, said Ex- 
aminer W. J. Sweeney, Jr., in recom- 
mending that the Commission deny the 
application in MC-109533, Sub. 3, Over- 
nite Transportation Co., Extension— 
Elimination Monroe Gateway. 

The applicant sought to eliminate the 
necessity of operating through Monroe, 
N.C., as a gateway point in providing 
through service under a combination 
of its separately acquired operating 
rights, the examiner said. He said elimi- 
nation of Monroe as an operating gate- 
way was asked with respect to general 
commodity service, with exceptions, be- 
tween Charlotte, N.C., on one hand, and, 
on the other, points in South Carolina 
and in described areas of Georgia and 
Virginia. He said the applicant pro- 
posed to use Charlotte as a gateway in 
lieu of Monroe. 

He said further that the Bureau of 
Law of the I.C.C., participated in the 
proceeding in order to adduce evidence 
bearing on applicant’s fitness properly 
to conduct the proposed operations. 

In discussing Monroe as a gateway, the 
examiner said that Overnite did not 
originate, deliver or interchange freight 
at Monroe, but merely traversed the city 
in order to meet the requirements of 
joinder of separate operating rights for 
the purpose of providing through service. 

He said that the requirement that the 
carrier use the gateway did not stem 
from any mandate in the authority it- 
self but rather because applicant desired 
to use the authority granted in combina- 
tion, “or in other words, to an extent 
greater than intended when originally 
granted.” 

Applicant’s position, the examiner said, 
was that the issues presented were the 
same as those involved in a so-called 
“alternate route” proposal, and that so 
long as the competitive situation in the 
area was not to be changed a showing 
of operating advantages to be enjoyed by 
it sufficed to meet the test required. 

The conclusions of the examiner were 
as follows: 

“As seen, applicant contends that it is 
only seeking to institute an operation in 
the nature of an alternate route; for 
operating convenience only, and that no 
new or materially different service is in 
issue. In other words, it takes the posi- 
tion that the proposed use of the Char- 
lotte gateway, in lieu of the Monroe 
gateway, would lead to no change in the 
competitive placement of the sev°ral 
carriers now operating in the area. The 
facts of record lead to a contrary con- 
clusion. 


“The evidence of record is convincing 
that applicant is operating in an area 
of substantial competition between motor 
carriers. A carrier’s ability to compete 
in a particular territory is directly re- 
lated to the efficiency of its operations, 
and the advantages or disadvantages in- 
herent in its operating authority. The 
extent of the circuity present in appli- 
cant’s existing service between certain 
points is significant. In fact, applicant 
virtually admits that at present it is 
difficult to operate over the circuitous 
routes through the Monroe gateway at 
a profit. To authorize operation through 
Charlotte, and thus remove the require- 
ment that it conduct a marginal opera- 
tion through Monroe, would obviously 
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strengthen the applicants competitive 
ability in the area. Such a change in 
applicant’s competitive position would 
cause injury to existing carriers. In 
the circumstances, and since there 
is no evidence of a public need for 
the proposed service, it is recommended 
that the application be denied. In view 
of this conclusion there is no need to 
discuss applicant’s fitness and ability 
properly to conduct the proposed opera- 
tions.” 


Motor Finance Proposals 


By a proposed report in MC-F-5442, 
Charles G. Chilberg, et al—Control; The 
L. Nelson & Sons Transportation Co.— 
Purchase—White’s Express & Transfer 
Co., Inc. (Bernard Verney, Trustee), Ex- 
aminer Joseph M. Zurlo has recom- 
mended denial of the application of The 
L. Nelson & Sons Transportation Co., 
Rockville, Conn., to purchase the operat- 
ing rights of White’s Express & Trans- 
fer Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., and for acqui- 
sition by Charles G. Chilberg, Greta C. 
Nelson, and Clifford J. Nelson, of control 
of the operating rights through the pur- 
chase. 


Examiner Robert H. Murphy, by a pro- 
posed report in MC-F-5312, Earl Stacks— 
Control; C & E Trucking Corporation— 
Purchase (Portion)—Liquid Transit, Inc., 
has recommended denial of the applica- 
tion of C & E Trucking Corporation, 
Rhinebeck, N.Y., for authority to pur- 
chase certain operating rights of Liquid 
Transit, Inc., Cleveland, O., and of Earl 
Stacks for authority to acquire control 
of the operating rights through the pur- 
chase. 


Petroleum 


I. and S. No. 6095, Petroleum, Balti- 
more to Fla. and Ga. By Examiner A. 
C. Wilkins. Recommends entering an 
order requiring cancellation of suspend- 
ed schedules published by Baltimore 
Steam Packet Co., Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co., and Southern Railway Co., propos- 
ing to establish reduced water-rail com- 
modity rates of 89 cents on petroleum 
and petroleum products, minimum 50,000 
pounds, from Baltimore, Md., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and certain intermediate 
points in Georgia and Florida. The 
rates were published to become effective 
April 17, and on protest of C. G. Willis, 
Inc., operator of a barge line between 
Baltimore and Jacksonville over the in- 
land waterways, were suspended to and 
including November 16. The proposed 
rates would alternate with the present 
water-rail rates of 989 cents a 100 
pounds, subject to minimum weight of 
26,000 pounds, and were published to 
meet a like rate, 26,000-pound minimum, 
established by Willis effective December 
15, 1952. No shipments were transported 
over respondent’s water-rail routes after 
the first three months of 1953, and there 
was no all-rail movement in the first five 
months of 1953, Examiner Wilkins said. 
He said it appeared that the all-rail 
routes were not actively competing for 
the traffic in issue, that rates now in 
effect over the all-water route were not 
shown to be unduly low or improperly 
related to the all-rail and water-rail 
rates, and that most of the traffic was 
now moving over the all-water route. 
The evidence clearly indicated, the «x- 
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aminer said, fhat should the proposed 
rates become effective the traffic would 
be returned to the water-rail routes and 
that it must be concluded that the pro- 
posed rates were lower than necessary to 
meet the competition. He said the Com- 
mission should conclude that to the ex- 
tent the proposed rates were lower than 
the all-rail rates, by more than 7 cents, 
they were lower than necessary to meet 
competition and their establishment 
would result in an unwarranted sacri- 
fice of revenue and constitute an unfair 
competitive practice. He said that an 
order should be entered requiring can- 
cellation of the suspended schedules and 
the proceeding discontinued . without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
in conformity with his conclusions. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


No. 31197, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., et al. By Examiner R. A. White. 
Recommends dismissal, and that the 
Commission should find charges based 
on joint one-figure through rates on 
tank-car loads of liquefied petroleum gas, 
from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, to Detroit, Mich., delivered on and 
between January 24 and March 19, 1951, 
were not shown to have been unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Complain- 
ant asked reparation on the ground that 
rates from points of origin to Lafayette 
or Greencastle, Ind., or Chicago or Joliet, 
Ill, on routes over which the shipments 
moved, and from those points to Detroit, 
would aggregate less that the through 
rates charged, provided the maximum 
increases authorized on liquefied petro- 
leum gas in Ex Parte Nos. 162, 166, and 
168 were added once to the combined 
figures. Among other things, the ex- 
aminer said that, while the carriers held 
themselves out under Rule 56 of tariff 
circular No. 20 to publish the lower 
aggregate, until they did so such rate 
was not applicable and, therefore, each 
factor of the aggregate could be in- 
creased separately. As so increased, he 
said, the rate would exceed the one- 
factor rate charged. 


Auto Underbodies 


No. 31169, The Budd Co. v. Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co., et al. By Examiner 
John Davey. Recommends dismissal and 
that the Commission find as follows econ- 
cerning automobile underbodies, carloads, 
from Detroit, Mich., tendered for deliv- 
ery on and between February 28 and 
July 30, 1949, at Milwaukee, Wis.: That 
applicable rate on shipments moved be- 
tween February 24, 1949, and April 20, 
1949, inclusive, was the commodity rate 
on “automobile underbodies” of 101 cents 
a 100 pounds, minimum 10,000 pounds for 
cars 40 feet 7 inches and under in length, 
and 12,000 pounds for longer cars. Those 
shipments were charged the lower com- 
modity rate of 49 cents, minimum 40,000 
pounds, published on automobile parts 
and should be found inapplicable, he 
Said. He said that collection of outstand- 
ing undercharges was barred under the 
Statute. The examiner said the Com- 
mission should further find that the 
fifth-class rate of 56 cents charged on 
and after April 21, 1949, was applicable. 


Cement Slabs 


No. 31080, Federal Cement Tile Co. v. 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co., et al., 
einbracing No. 31080, Sub. 1, Same v. 








Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., 
et al. By Examiner Warren C. White. 
Recommends award of reparation, and 
that the Commission find rates on car- 
load shipments of cement slabs from 
Hammond, Ind., to Warren, Mich., on 
and between March 12 and July 31, 1952, 
had been, were, and for the future would 
be unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that they had exceeded, exceed, or might 
exceed a basic rate of 407 cents a 
net ton, plus the Ex Parte 175 increas- 
es, minimum 60,000 pounds; and that 
rates charged on carload shipments of 
the slabs from Hammond to Terre Haute, 
Ind., on and between November 21, 1951, 
and June 4, 1952, had been, were, and 
for the future would be unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent they had ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or might exceed 330 
cents a net ton, plus the Ex Parte 175 
increases, minimum 60,000 pounds. The 
assailed rate from Hammond to Warren, 
the examiner said, was 25 cents a 100 
pounds, minimum 40,000 pounds, plus the 
Ex Parte increase of 9 per cent to May 
2, 1952, when an increase of 15 per cent 
applied. The assailed rate from Ham- 
mond to Terre Haute on November 21, 
he said, was 21 cents, minimum 40,000 
pounds, plus the 9 per cent increase, 
made 15 per cent on May 2, 1952. The 
examiner said the complainant sought 
a commodity rate equivalent to the brick 
basis of rates, 407 cents a net ton from 
Hammond to Warren and 330 cents to 
Terre Haute. 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 


if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 


State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


British Columbia (Vancouver)—MC- 
112035, Sub. 1, J. C. Thompson and I. 
F. Thompson, dba J. C. Thompson & 
Son, Extension—California. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, horses, 
other than ordinary, and in the same 
vehicle, stable supplies and equipment 
used in their care and exhibition, mas- 
cots, and the personal effects of their 
attendants, trainers, and exhibitors, be- 
tween points in Ore., and Wash., on one 
hand, and, on other points in Calif. 


Maryland (Federalsburg)—MC-75185, 
Sub. 195, Service Trucking Co., Inc., Ex- 
tension—Meats—Detroit. Certificate pro- 
posed. Meats, meat products, and meat 
by-products, from Detroit, Mich., to 
New York, N.Y., Newark, Camden, South 
Kearny, Asbury Park, Trenton, Perth 
Amboy, North Bergen, and Atlantic City, 
N.J., New Castle, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Washington, D.C., Balti- 
more, Md., Norfolk, Richmond, and 
Smithfield, Va., over irregular routes. 

Montana (Great Falls) — MC-105217, 
Sub. 16, Rice Truck Lines, Extension— 
Edmonds, Wash. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, (1) petroleum and 
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petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, (a) from Great Falls, Mont., 
and points within 10 miles of Great 
Falls, to points in a described area of 
Wash., (b) from Edmonds, Wash., to 
Billings, Havre, and Miles City, Mont., 
and points within five miles of each, and 
(c) from Pasco, Wash., and points within 
five miles of Pasco, to Belgrade, Billings, 
and Miles City, and points within five 
miles of each, and (2) petroleum clean- 
ing solvents, in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
from Seattle, Wash., to Billings, Havre, 
and Miles City, Mont., and points within 
five miles of each. 


New York (New York)—MC-63063, Sub. 
1, United Parcel Service ‘of New York, 
Inc., Extension—West Hartford, Conn. 
Permit proposed. Commodities as are 
sold by department stores, over irregular 
routes, between West Hartford, Conn., on 
one hand, and, on other, Manhasset, 
Eastchester, and New York, N.Y., and 
Millburn, N.J. 


New York (Rochester) —MC-46518, Sub. 
6, Clarence Bromley, dba Rochester For- 
warding Co., Extension—South Dayton, 
N.Y. Certificate proposed. Canned and 
preserved foodstuffs, from South Dayton 
(Cattaraugus county), N.Y., to points in 
Conn., Mass., and R.I., over irregular 
routes. 


New York (Watertown)—MC-105275, 
Sub. 12, W. T. Byrns ‘Motor Express, 
Inc., Extension—Alternate Routes— 
Utica, N.Y. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, (1) between Utica, 
N.Y., and Binghamton, N.Y., over N.Y., 
highway 12, as an alternate route with 
service at Binghamton restricted to 
joinder only, and serving no intermedi- 
ate points, in connection with regular- 
route operations between Syracuse, N.Y., 
and Rouses Point, N.Y., and between 
Syracuse and Philadelphia, Pa., and (2) 
between Rome, N.Y., and junction N.Y., 
highway 365 and N.Y., highway 5, near 
Wampsville, N.Y., over N.Y., highway 


. 365, serving no intermediate points, as 


an alternate route in connection with 
regular-route operations between Syra- 
cuse and Rouses Point and between 
Watertown, N.Y., and Utica. 


Oregon (Portland)—MC-2862, Sub. 44, 
Arrow Transportation Co., Extension— 
Boise, Idaho, embracing MC-573, Sub. 33, 
Howard R. Williams, Inc., Extension— 
Boise, Idaho, and MC-23939, Sub. 73, As- 
bury Transportation Co., Same. Denial 
of certificates proposed. In the title pro- 
ceeding, and MC-23939, petroleum and 
petroleum products, in bulk, in tank ve- 
hicles, from Boise, Burley and Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and points within 10 miles of each, 
to points in Oregon within and east of 
Hood River, Wasco, Jefferson, Deschutes, 
and Klamath counties, Ore., and rejected 
or contaminated shipments on return. In 
MC-573, same, from Boise, and points 
within 10 miles thereof, to same, with no 
transportation for compensation on re- 
turn. 

South Carolina (Easley) —MC-113477, 
Asphalt Transportation Co., Inc., Com- 
mon Carrier. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Liquid asphalt and asphalt deriv- 
atives, and liquid tar prime, over irreg- 
ular routes, (1) from points in N.C., to 
points in S.C., and Ga., (2) from points 
in S.C., to points in N.C., and Ga., and 
(3) from points in Ga., to points in N.C., 
and S.C. 
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Santa Fe Motor Affiliate, 
A.T.A., and One Truck Line 


State ‘Key Point’ Views 


The applicant, the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and the 
only independent motor carrier 
which actively participated in MC- 
30605, Santa Fe Trail Transportation 
Co. Petition, in which the Santa Fe 
Railroad’s motor affiliate asked re- 
moval of Dodge City, Kan., as a key 
point on connection with one of its 
route, debate in briefs the need of 
the key point and the effect on the 
service of the railroad subsidiary. 


The A.T.A., in its brief filed with the 
Commission, asserted that, if the criteria 
of Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Parker, 326 U.S. 60, 70, 65 S.Ct. 1490, 
1495, were applied to the record in MC- 
30605, three findings would appear neces- 
sary before the subsidiary might be “per- 
mitted to institute the desired long- 
haul, all-motor service.” It set out those 
findings as follows: 


“These are, first, that public con- 
venience and necessity require such op- 
erations; second, that the service which 
would be instituted subsequent to elimi- 
nation of the Dodge City keypoint re- 
striction would be a ‘limited’ and ‘uni- 
fied’ rail-truck operation; which, third, 
would not unduly prejudice existing in- 
dependent motor carriers. We believe 
the record demonstrates that there is no 
public need for the service which Sub- 
sidiary seeks through the removal of the 


restriction, that the proposed service | 


would in no sense be a unified or limited 
rail-truck operation, and that the insti- 
tution of such service would unduly 
prejudice existing carriers.” 


The association said it anticipated that 
the Santa Fe motor subsidary would ad- 
vance a high minimum charge by Riss 
& Co., and the alleged bypassing of the 
smaller towns by other carriers, leading 
to backhaul operations, as an indication 
that the larger independent motor car- 
riers were not interested in serving the 
territory. The A.T.A, asserted that this 
was “simply a smokescreen to attempt 
to hide the fact that Boyd Truck Lines 
is very definitely interested in the traf- 
fic available, and provides a daily service, 
both local and interline, to most of the 
points involved.” 


In asking that the relief sought by the 
Santa Fe motor subsidiary be denied, the 
A.T.A. asserted that, “as stated in the 
report on reconsideration in Rock Island 
Motor Transit Co—Purchase—White 
Line, 40 M.C.C. 457, 474, there has been 
no showing herein of ‘special circum- 
stances negativing any disadvantage to 
the public’ by virtue of the status of 
Subsidiary, and it therefore follows that 
‘a grant of authority to supply motor 
service other than service auxiliary to 
and supplemental of train service is not 
justified.’” 

Santa Fe Trail asserted that removal 


of the key point would enable it to offer 
better service. Boyd Truck Lines, 
Inc., (controlled by Knaus Truck Lines, 
Inc.), serving part of the involved terri- 
tory, asserted that there had been no 
improvement in the service offered by 
the motor subsidiary as compared with 
that which was available before the 
motor rights for the route on which 
Dodge City was a “key point” were ac- 
quired. 

The applicant described a number of 
traffic situations in which, it said, from 
24 to 48 hours’ delay was caused by the 
need for observing the Dodge City key 
point restriction, and cited testimony of 
shippers concerning the service received. 

It said that the area involved—south- 
western Kansas, eastern Colorado, and 
northwestern Oklahoma—was rural, that 
the communities served were small, that 
the volume of traffic was light, and 
that the flow of traffic was almost en- 
tirely inbound, making for an _ un- 
balanced, local peddler operation. It 
added that “this record shows that, by 
and large, the independent motor car- 
riers in the field, although certificated 
to perform the service, do not wish to be 
bothered with that kind of business.” 


Boyd Truck Lines asserted that, by 
the elimination of Dodge City as a key 
point, the applicant “seeks to engage in 
all-motor operations over distances 
(Kansas City, Mo., to Avondale, Colo.) 
up to 621 miles, and in effect place it 
in competition with independent motor 
carriers.” It said that no attempt had 
been made by the subsidiary or the rail- 
road to improve the service presently 
authorized by the Commission. 


Policy Discussed 


The opposing motor carrier asserted 
that the Sante Fe subsidiary and the 
railway company had “made a mockery 
of the mandate of the Commission as 
stated in the certificate” issued to the 
subsidiary, and quoted the requirement 
that the holder of the certificate render 
reasonably continuous and adequate 
service to the public. Boyd said that 
the question of reasonably continuous 
service was not in issue, but that the 
adequacy of service “certainly is a major 
issue.” 


Santa Fe Trail, referring to the re- 
strictive policy enunciated in Rock Is- 
land M. Transit Co.—Purchase—White 
Line M. Frt., 40 M.C.C. 457, intended to 
protect independent motor carriers from 
railroad competition, said: 

“The present record shows that the 
Commission’s policy has been affirma- 
tively injurious to the public in the 


territory affected, and that the inde- - 


pendent motor carriers for whose pro- 
tection petitioner was subjected to re- 
strictions do not need, and in most in- 
stances apparently do not want, that 
protection.” 


A little later in its brief the Santa Fe 
motor subsidiary said that the inde- 
pendent carriers had a right to deter- 
mine the practices they desired to fol- 
low (high minimum charges, or can- 
cellation of through rates), and added: 

“But the point is, when the indepen- 
dent motor carriers operating over the 
routes as to which relaxation of re- 
strictions is here sought are effectively 
resorting to self-help in order not to 
have to bother with the kind of traffic 
which the territory under consideration 
can offer, what becomes of the policy 
of restricting rail-affiliated motor opera- 
tions for the protection of these car- 
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riers? 


And what becomes of the pub- 
lic?” 





Western Shippers Except to 


Examiner’s Rule 10 Views 


The complainants in No. 30994, West- 
ern Traffic Conference, Inc., et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., et al., have taken three exceptions 
to the proposed report of Examiner O. 
L. Mohundro in that proceeding. 

In his report in No. 30994, the exam- 
iner found that the maintenance of 
more liberal mixing rules under Rule 10 
of the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion in traffic territories other than 
Mountain-Pacific was unduly prejudicial 
to shippers in the latter territory, but 
that the failure to establish a more lib- 
eral mixing rule within, to and from 
that territory was not unreasonable (T. 
W., July 18, p. 19). 

The complainants excepted to the find- 
ing that the maintenance of a less liberal 
rule was not unreasonable, that the evi- 
dence did not warrant a finding that 
the “streamlined” rule applicable in 
Eastern Territory might lawfully be pre- 
scribed for application within, to, and 
from Mountain-Pacific Territory, and 
that furniture and furniture parts should 
be excluded from the liberalized Rule 10 
proposed.” 

The complainants said that Examiner 
Mohundro’s report, “when modified by 
three exceptions” should be adopted by 
the Commission. They asked oral argu- 
ment, “for this is a very important 
case,” and added that “we do not want 
any possible misunderstanding of this 
record to exist.” They said a brief oral 
exposition and argument of the salient 
points would be helpful to the Com- 
mission. 

The western complainants asserted 
that large shippers and freight forward- 
ers had the benefit of the more liberal 
“streamlined” Rule 10 and that they, as 
small shippers, should be accorded the 
same treatment. They said that more 
than 150 selected westbound shippers 
and more than 100 eastbound shippers 
had been given liberalized mixed car 
rules voluntarily and that “it is unrea- 
sonable to deny it to other shippers who 
are not so selected.” They also listed 
commodities on which they said a liberal- 
ized mixed carload rule from, to and 
within the west in addition to the sev- 
eral hundred selected shippers. It was 
unreasonable, the western complainants 
asserted, “to deny it to general shippers 
who are not within the favored indus- 
try lines.” 

In exceptions to the proposed report of 
Examiner Mohundro in No. 30994, the 
American Envelope Co., an intervenor in 
support of the complaint, asserted that 
the examiner had erred in attaching un- 
due weight to previous ‘Commission de- 
cisions in which classification Rule 10 
had been found lawful, and that the ex- 
aminer had erred in failing to find that 
the rule was unjust and unreasonable in 
violation of section 1 of the act. 

In argument on its first exception, the 
intervener said that the Commission, as 
a quasi-legislative body, “is bound by no 
rule of res judicata,” and that “the ex- 
aminer was under a compunction to try 
the issues.de novo.” It also argued that 
the fact that the Commission had 4p- 
proved the rule in the past was not con- 
trolling, but that the complaint must be 
decided “upon this record,” and if the 
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facts proved that unjust unreasonable- 
ness existed, the Commission was “en- 
tirely free” to make such a finding with- 
out the necessity of adhering to a line 
of previous decisions that had “out- 
lived their time.” 


As to its second exception, the inter- 
venor cited testimony it had offered. It 
said that those facts, “undisputed by 
defendants or the examiner, prove that 
classificaion Rule 10 produces circuitous 
routings, limits the character and extent 
of the mixtures, and increases the 
charges to shippers by forcing them to 
pay for additional stopoffs for partial 
unloading.” It also asserted that its 
testimony showed that the rule con- 
tributed to the car shortage. 





Express Contract Briefs 
To Be Filed by Oct. 12 


At the conclusion of hearing in No. 
31317, Express Contract, 1954, before 
Examiner Howard Hosmer, it was agreed 
by the parties that verified statements 
would be filed by certain of the shipping 
interests, that there would be no pro- 
posed report, and that briefs would be 
filed by October 12. 

The proceeding involves an applica- 
tion fo the Commission for approval of 
a new standard express agreement be- 
tween Railway Express Agency and the 
railroads, covering the transportation of 
express matter by rail. The agreement 
is to take the place of the present con- 
tract, which expires February 28, 1954 
(T.W., Sept. 12, p. 43). 


In the course of the hearing, carload 
shippers asked that the Commission im- 
pose a condition in connection with any 
approval, which would provide for better 
service and more adeqaute car supply. 
The agency representatives indicated 
that it would acquire cars by purchase 
or rental. 





Issues Stated, Hearing Set 


In Rights Conversion Case 


Examiner W. T. Croft has issued a re- 
port of the prehearing conference held in 
MC-114019, The Emery Transportation 
Co., Conversion Application, and No. 
114021, Midwest Transfer Co., of Illinois, 
Conversion. The applicants are affiliated 
contract carriers seeking authority to 
convert their existing contract carrier 
rights into common carrier authority. 

At the conference, the examiner said 
that it was agreed by all persons present 
that the two subject applications would 
be heard on a consolidated record, and 
that if practicable, from the standpoint 
of the Commission, the hearing would 
be set to begin in Chicago, Ill., on De- 
cember 1, with immediate subsequent 
hearings at Cincinnati, O., and New 
York, N.Y. 


Applicants stated, the examiner said, 
that the authority applied for in each 
application, both commoditywise and 
territorially, item by item, corresponded 





to the contract carrier authority present- 
ly held, with certain exceptions. 

The report showed the agreements 
reached between the parties for correc- 
tion of the applications on file, and as to 
the information to be furnished by the 
applicants. The examiner said it was 
agreed that the underlying original rec- 
ords supporting the abstracts of past op- 
erations of the applicants would be 
available from November 18 to the date 
of hearing at the office of Axlerod, Good- 
man & Steiner, room 703, 39 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill., by appointment. 

Carriers who desired to appear at the 
hearing in opposition to either appli- 
cant, agreed to furnish by November 27 
statements as to their pertinent operat- 
ing authority, equipment and facilities, 
and a list of their terminals. 

Request for correction of the prehear- 
ing conference report must be submitted 
in writing to the examiner on or before 
September 25. 

An appendix of three and one-half 
legal-size pages listed those who had 
appeared at the prehearing conference. 





Hearing on Mail Rates 
On Catalogs, ‘Free’ 


Publications, Completed 


At a hearing before Commissioner 
Mitchell and Examiner Howard Hos- 
mer on September 15 in No. 31074, 
Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1953, in- 
volving proposals of the Postmaster 
General to increase rates on catalogs 
and separately bound advertising 
matter, and on controlled circulation 
papers (those on which no subscrip- 
tion charge is made), the National 
Business Publications, Inc., filed a 
motion for dismissal of the proposal 
as to the controlled circulation papers 
on the ground that the Commission 
had no jurisdiction. 


Earlier in September, the Postmaster 
General had filed a revised set of pro- 
posed rates on catalogs and similar 
printed matter of the fourth class which 
was about one-half less than his proposal 
filed in April. In reporting the filing 
of the revised rates, the docket number 
of the proceeding was incorrectly stated 
as No. 31047. The correct number is 
31074 (T. W., Sept. 12, p. 31). 

Edmund J. Walsh, assistant comp- 
troller of the Post Office Department, 
testified in support of the rates on 
catalogs and on the controlled circula- 
tion papers. 

After publication of the rates proposed 
in April, he said, there was a conference 
attended by interested parties, including 
representatives of the large catalog dis- 
tributors. He said that, after consider- 
ing the material presented by the large 
catalog distributors as to alternate 
methods of distribution, a decision was 
reached to revise the schedule of rates 
applicable to catalogs and_ similar 
printed advertising matter of the fourth 
class. 

Mr. Walsh said that the revised 
schedule of rates would increase revenues 
by about $1,548,000 on the volume of 
catalogs handled in the first six months 
of 1952, or $3,216,000 annually,. based 
on the volume of catalogs handled in 
fiscal year 1952. He said that the 
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revenues from catalogs under the revised 
rates would be increased an average of 
16.9 per cent and that the average 
increase amounted to about 2.5 cents 
“per piece.” He said the rates proposed 
were at the highest that might be 
sought in view of the present economic 
conditions applicable to the mailing of 
catalogs. 


Deficit to Remain 


As to the over-all revenue situation, 
Mr. Walsh said: 


“It is estimated that the revised cat- 
alog rates will produce increased re- 
venues which are approximately $1,530,000 
less than the expenditures allocated to 
that sub-class of fourth-class mail for 
the six-months period January 1 to June 
30, 1952, and about $3,846,000 less than 
estimated annual expenditures for hand- 
ling catalogs. This deficiency in estimated 
catalog revenues would be largely offset 
by the excess of $2,836,000 in revenues 
from the higher parcel post rates which 
have been established to become effective 
October 1, 1953. The estimated over-all 
revenues from the sub-classes of fourth- 
class mail on which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has authority to reform rates will 
be approximately $970,000 less than the 
allocated costs on an annual basis. This 
is only about 1/6 of one percent of the 
total costs of these sub-classes of fourth- 
class mail. It is not practicable to devise 
rates to produce revenues exactly equal- 
ling allocated expenditures. These pro- 
posals for increased rates on catalogs 
and controlled circulation publications 
are submitted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in completion of its request for 
the Commission’s consent to the estab- 
lishment of increased rates necessary 
to insure the receipt of revenue from 
fourth-class mail service sufficient to 
pay the cost of such service.” 

Rates on ‘Free’ Papers 

In connection with an increase in the 
rates on controlled circulation publica- 
tions, Mr. Walsh recalled that he had 
stated in earlier testimony that an in- 
crease in the bulk rate from 10 to 11 
cents a pound would have increased rev- 
enues for the first six months of 1952 
by $82,536, or, on an annual basis, $149,- 
340, and that the increased revenues 
would result in excess revenues at the 
proposed increased rate of $25,900 for 
the six-month period, and $38,473 on an 
annual basis. Mr. Walsh also recalled 
that he had testified that expenditures 
applicable to controlled circulation pub- 
lications over 8 ounces amounted to 
$900,651, compared to revenues of $844,- 
015, resulting in a deficit for the first 
six months of 1952 of $56,636. 


He then described the development of 
costs in connection with controlled cir- 
culation publications for the 1952 period. 


Motion to Dismiss 


In its motion to dismiss the proposal 
for increased rates on controlled circula- 
tion publications, the National Business 
Publications asserted that ‘those publica- 
tions were, by act of Congress, excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to consent to increased postage rates. 
The motion cited section 207 of the act of 
February 28, 1925, as amended (39 US.C. 
247). Later it said that controlled circu- 
lation publications were removed from 
the quoted authority of the Postmaster 
General and the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission by section 203 of the act of July 
3, 1948 (39 U.S.C. 291b). 


After quoting from that act, the publi- 
cation group asserted that the statute 
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September 19, 1953 


ROCK ISLAND proudly announces the completion of another 
great engineering triumph—the ATLANTIC (Iowa) CUT- 
OFF. This multi-million dollar line relocation—35 miles of 
new railway between Atlantic and Council Bluffs—marks 
one more dramatic achievement in the long list of ROCK 
ISLAND’S historic improvements. The elimination of 10.2 
time-consuming miles, of 1629 degrees of curvature, and 
of 127 feet of rise and fall, all accomplished by this new as. 
segment on the Chicago-Colorado route, insure the ulti- i 
mate in smooth, safe, efficient transportation. me 


@ Almost 100 years ago General Grenville M. 
Dodge recommended the construction of the 
original line over what is now the new right- 
of-way. But in 1857 the cost of man-operated 
shovels for cuts and fills was prohibitive. So 
it was not until nearly a century later that the 
recommendation was acted upon. 





FOUR MAJOR 
PROJECTS 


which Mean Improved 
Service via the Chicago, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha 
and Denver Gateways ing miles, curves and hills. car handling. 


7 SCARSON 


NEW ATLANTIC CUT-OFF Atlantic to Council Bluffs, lowa 


3 a 


An 1857 Recommendation becomes a 1953 Reality! 


Today, over the new Atlantic Cut-off speed 
the popular ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
and CORN BELT ROCKET, also the diesel- 
powered ROCKET FREIGHTS: Their sole 
purpose is to provide a service entirely to the 
liking of travelers and shippers. 


The new Atlantic-Council The East Yard at Council The Denver Cut-off Time-saving, auvtomat- 
Bluffs relocation — reduc- Bluffs—faster terminal —saves 7 to 13 ically-controlled classi- 


hours per car. fication yard, Silvis, Ill. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES “202° 


The Road of Planned Progress 


You know if 
a Carload’s 
schedule 

is interrupted, 
when you use 


Dependable schedules 
from siding-to-siding 
Immediate information 
on interruptions and 
reforwardings 


Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 





of 1948 applied equally to publications 
weighing 8 ounces or less and those 
weighing over 8 ounces, as that statute 
provided a single rate and a uniform 
method of treatment for all controlled 
circulation publications, regardless of 
weight. 


1.C.C. CASES ASSIGNED 
FOR HEARING 


1.C.C. cases assigned for hearing or oral 
argument appear below. The assignments are 
grouped under separate headings as to rail, 
wate, motor, etc. They will be paeted only 
once. Changes in assignments will be published 
as announced by the I.C.C. 


RAIL 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in 31230, General Chemical Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. v. 
A. T. & S. F., et al., assigned October 21, 
at San Francisco, Calif., postponed to a date 
to be fixed. 

Hearing in 31329, Liquid Waste, Wis. to 
Chicago and St. Louis, assigned October 6, 
at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill., transferred 
to October 6, at U.S..Custom Hse., Chicago, 
Ill., before Examiner Fuller. 

Hearing in 31295, Minimum Charges Per 
Shipment—Official Territory, assigned Oc- 
tober 7, at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, IIl., 
transferred to October 7, at U.S. Custom Hse., 
Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Fuller. 


Hearing in 31301, Anson & Gilkey Co. v. C. 
M. St. P. & P. R.R. Co., assigned October 
8, at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill., trans- 
ferred to October 8, at U.S. Custom Hse., 
Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Fuller. 


New Assignments 


October 2—Washington, D.C—Examiner 
Bradford: 
Finance 14720—Wisconsin Central Ry. Co. 
Reorganization. 


October 5—Houston, Tex.—Fed. Off. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 77: 
MC-30605, Sub. 79—Sante Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Co., Wichita, Kans. 
October 26—Buffalo, N.Y.—Hotel Buffalo— 
Examiner Barber: 
31345—Armour and Co. v. A. & S. RR. 


WATER 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in FF-148, Sub. 5, Republic Car- 
loading and Distributing Co., Inc. Exten- 
sion—Nation-Wide, assigned October 12, at 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill., transferred to 
October 12, at U.S. Custom Hse., Chicago, 
Ill., before Examiner Fuller. 


Hearing in W-1066, Gwinn Barge Co., Inc., 
Exemption Application, assigned September 
23, at Houston, Tex., canceled. 


MOTOR 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in MC-F-5377, Robert J. Welsh— 
Control—R. J. Welsh Express, Inc.—Purchase 
—Howard L. Smith, assigned September 14, 
at Hartford, Conn., canceled and reassigned 
September 23, at U.S. Ct. Rms., Hartford, 
Conn., before Examiner Crowley. 


Hearing in MC-F-5458, J. F. Beaird and 
H. N. Nunnally—Control—Louisiana Tank 
Lines, Inc., assigned September 22, at New 
Orleans, La., postponed to a date to be 
fixed. 


Hearing in I. & S. M-4968, Petroleum 
Products—Baltimore and South, assigned 
September 22, at Washington, D.C., canceled 
and reassigned October 22, at Washington, 
D.C., before Examiner Brady. 

Hearing in MC-83539, Sub. 10, C & H 
Transportation Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned Septem- 
ber 24, at Dallas, Tex., canceled. 


- TRAFFIC WORLD 


Hearing in MC-F-5483, J. L. Lawhon, et al. 
—Control; Refrigerated Transport Co., Inc. 
—Purchase (Portion)—Frozen Food Express, 
Inc., and MC-F-5497, Same—Control; Same 
—Purchase (Portion)—Loyd Pulis, assigned 
September 24, at Memphis, Tenn., canceled 
and reassigned September 23, at U.S. Ct. 
Rms., Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner 
Murphy. 

Hearing in MC-105269, Sub. 19, Graff 
Trucking Co., Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned September 
15, at Detroit, Mich., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-F-5504, Murray and Alex- 
ander Shapiro—Purchase—Vanporation & 
Warehouse Corp., assigned September 24, 
at Washington, D.C., canceled and reassigned 
October 22, at Washington, D.C., before Ex- 
aminer Clifford. 

Hearing in MC-19553, Sub. 14, Knox Motor 
Service, Inc., Rockford, Ill., common carrier 
application, assigned September 14, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-114038, Show Me Truck 
Lines, Joplin, Mo., contract carrier applica- 
tion, assigned September 14, at Kansas City, 
Mo., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-30204, Sub. 12, Hemingway 
Bros. Interstate Trucking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., common carrier application, assigned 
September 14, at Portland, Me., canceled 
and reassigned December 15, at Fed. Ct. 
Bidg., Portland, Me., before Jt. Bd. 70. 

Hearing in MC-2353, Sub. 2, Monumental 
Motor Tours, Inc., Baltimore, Md., assigned 
September 15, at Baltimore, Md., canceled 
and reassigned September 28, at Hotel 
Claridge, Atlantic City, N.J., before Jt. Bad. 
283 (or Examiner Angle). 

Hearing in MC-29881, Sub. 5, Fargo Trans- 
portation, Inc., South Boston, Mass., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned September 
15, at Boston, Mass., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-50069, Sub. 139, Refiners 
Transport & Terminal Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
common carrier application, assigned Sep- 
tember 16, at Lansing, Mich., canceled and 
reassigned October 8, at Olds Hotel, Lansing, 
Mich., before Jt. Bd. 73. 

Hearing in MC-504, Sub. 13, Harper Motor 
Lines, Elberton, Ga., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned September 17, dt Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-87523, Sub. 59, Frank Cos- 
grove Transportation Co., Bedford, Mass., 
common carrier application, assigned Sep- 
tember 15, at New York, N.Y., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-52473, Sub. 4, Lafler Moving 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., contract carrier 
application, assigned September 17, at De- 
troit, Mich., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-F-5486, R. E. Chapman— 
Control; C & D Transportation Co., Inc.— 
Purchase (Portion)—Spanish Trail Trans- 
port, Inc., assigned September 21, at Battle 
House Hotel, Mobile, Ala., transferred to 
September 21, at U.S. Ct. Rms., Mobile, Ala., 
before Examiner Murphy. 

Hearing in MC-13138, Sub. 4, Beatty Truck- 
ing Co., Plymouth, Ind., contract carrier 
application, assigned September 21, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., canceled and reassigned October 
2, at U.S. Custom Hse., Chicago, Ill., before 
Examiner Patrick. 

Hearing in MC-2890, Sub. 25, American Bus- 
lines, Inc., Lincoln, Nebr., common carrier 
application, assigned September 21, at Har- 
risburg, Pa., canceled and reassigned October 
8, at Washington, D.C., before Jt. Bd. 67. 

Hearing in MC-108241, Sub. 3, Barrows 
Transfer and Storage Co., Waterville, Me., 
common carrier application, assigned Sep- 
tember 21, at Portland, Me., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-114068, Ernest Trucking Co., 
Clearfield, Pa., common carrier application, 
assigned September 25, at Harrisburg, Pa., 
canceled. 

Hearing in MC-113562, Sub. 2, Tambini 
Storage Warehouse, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
common carrier application, assigned Sep- 
tember 29, at New York, N.Y., canceled. 


Late Assignments 


The following assignments were announced too 
late for timely publication in the Traffic World: 


September 16—Topeka, Kans.—Hotel Kansan 
—Examiner Cave: 
MC-111290, Sub. 7—Robert T. Wilson and 
G. Bennett Wilson Extension—Dairy 
Products. 


New Assignments 


September 21—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 67: 

MC-2890, Sub. .25—American ’ Buslines, 
Inc., Lincoln, Nebr., common carrier 
application. 

September 21—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 65: 

MC-12581—Perkiomen Tours, Inc., East 

Greenville, Pa., broker application. 
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EXTERIOR POST OPEN TOP has extruded 
aluminum posts on outside for greater 
payload area inside. The OEP model 
will handle all kinds of cargo—crane 
or lift truck loaded—with efficiency 
and minimum maintenance. 
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THE DOWN HOOKS 
or rails are conveni- 
ently located on all 
Trailmobile open 
top trailers. On the 
OEP andGA model, 
hooks are located 
om each exterior post or be- 
tween corrugations to provide 
uniform tie down points. On 
other open top models tie down 
rails extend partly or entirely 
around trailer to keep the load 
fully covered with tarp. All tie 
down points can be easily 
reached from the ground. 























designed for faster, mechanical loading and unloading 


TRAILMOBILE 


OPEN TOP 


TRAILERS 







REMOVABLE HEADERS: are hinged 
at both ends for quick, easy re- 
moval. This facilitates cargo 
loading and unloading. Headers 
also provide extra side strength 
and rigidity. 




















AND OTS 










SMOOTH PANEL OPEN TOP. Available with 
steel or aluminum side panels, bolsters 
and props, these models have unusual 
load carrying capacities; are available 
in partial or full open top. Concentrated load weights are distributed by 
the Trailmobile load distributor frame and exclusive “diamond-side” struts. 








TWIN-LOCK DOORS have recessed 
locks and handles, positive lock- 
ing; can be reached from the 
ground; provide double protec- 
tion against accidental opening. 

















CORRUGATED OPEN TOP is an all steel 
trailer for the heavy jobs. Sides are 
corrugated to take rough handling. 
Continuous weld design makes this 
model ideal for hauling heavy scrap, 
bulk machinery, metal shavings, etc. 








STEEL TARP BOWS are shaped 
to give tarp proper pitch for 
good drainage; recessed to hold 
ridge rope securely in position; 
are adjustable and removable. 






















All new Trailmobile 
trailers have as stand- 
ard equipment the 
fully approved ATA 
connector case which 


permits the inter- 


BULK CARGO OPEN TOP has sides of ,; ~ change - aap nertee winks say 
corrugated high-tensile steel. This payee teteg orn cs wont oe 
versatile model does an outstanding nector, too, which lets operators 
job of hauling grain and other bulky use old or new tractors for spot- 
loads. Its ae corrugated steel ting and interchange without 
sides add to body rigidity. 






















time losses. 


Tho Tend 
;7 TRAILMOBILE 
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September 22—Harrsiburg, Pa.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Lee: 

73—Pennsylvania Truck 

Lines, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., common car- 
rier application. 

MC-96035, Sub. 5—Saita Bros., Scranton, 
Pa., common carrier application. 

September 23—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Lee: 

MC-41915, Sub. 16—Miller’s Motor Freight 
Service, York, Pa., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

MC-114014—Donald L. Hinkley, Galeton, 
Potter County, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

September 24—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. & 
Ct. Hse. Bldg.—Examiner Harrison: 
MC-103461, Sub. 2—Boutin’s Bus Lines, 

Newburyport, Mass., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

September 24—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Lee: 

MC-87487, Sub. 2—Ross Esbenshade, Lan- 
caster, Pa., contract carrier application. 


x * 


* SHIP VIA A 


* 
* 
* 
* 


e Notification of arrival 


a te 
x 


AIR CARGO ~*~ 


PAL air CARGO GIVES YOU: 


e DC-6 speed and dependability 
e Confirmed reservations 


e Wire-ahead shipment advice when requested 


e Documentation assistance 


Next time you ship, specify PAL AIR CARGO 


MC-114156—Geary W. Huntsberger, Etters, 

Pa., common carrier application. 
September 24—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 21: 

MC-113953—New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis R.R. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, common 
carrier application. 

September 25—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Lee: 

MC-114068—Ernest Trucking Co., Clear- 

field, Pa., contract carrier application. 

September 28—Philadelphia, Pa—U.S. Cus- 
— Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Examiner 
ee: 

MC-29790, Sub. 5—Hill Bros., Pensauken 
Township, N.J., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

MC-37926, Sub. 7—R. H: Wright, Greens- 
boro, Md., common carrier application. 

September 28—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 68: 

MC-112370, Sub. 5—Washington-Solomons 
Freight Line, Washington, D.C., com- 
mon carrier applications. 
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PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 


The Tissot Automatic Navigator Watch is the official time piece of Philippine Air Lines 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON, D.C. * CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO * 
* HONOLULU * 
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September 29—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. & 
Ct. Hse. Bldg.—Examiner. Harrison: 
MC-76987, Sub. 3—Orville C. Badger Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., Portsmouth, N.H., contract 
carrier application. 
September 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Cus- 
= Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Examiner 


MC-75527, Subs. 10 and 11—Lahn Motor 
Transportation, Bridgeton, N.J., com- 
mon carrier application. 

Se 29—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd 


MC-110525, Sub. 204—Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc., Downingtown, Pa., common carrie: 
application. 

September 30—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Cus- 
tom Hse. & Appraisers Stores Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Lee: 

MC-107403, Subs. 161 and 163—E. Brooke 
Matilack, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. common 
carrier application. 

not 30—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 

ngle: 

MC-110525, Sub. 208—Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc., Downingtown, Pa., common car- 
rier application. 

October 1—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-83539, Sub. 9—C. & H. Transportation 
Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., common carrier 
application. 

October 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Custom 
Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Examiner Lee: 

MC-45220, Sub. 3—Pittsburgh-Eastern 
Service, Pittsburgh, Pa., contract car- 
rier application. , 

October 2—Chicago, Ul.—U.S. Custom Hse. 
Bldg.—Examiner Carr: 

MC-114259—Keck & Koontz Transport Co., 
Wolcottville, Ind., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

October 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Custom & 
Appraisers Stores—Examiner Lee: 

* MC-107826, Sub. 1—William R. Fowler, 
Eldora, N.J., common carrier application. 

MC-109907, Sub. 2—Delivery Expediters, 
Wilmington, Del., contract carrier ap- 
Plication. 

October 5—Atlanta, Ga.—Peachtree-Seventh 
Bldg.—Examiner Cantrell: 

MC-C-1387—Superior Trucking Co.—In- 
vestigation of Operations. 

MC-C-1440—Decatur Transit Truck Line, 
Inc., et al. y. Superior Trucking Co. 

October 5—Atlanta, Ga.—Peachtree-Seventh 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 157: 

MC-C-1477—Floyd & Beasley Transfer Co. 
—Investigation. 

October 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Custom 
Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Examiner Lee: 

MC-110525, Sub. 203—Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc., Downingtown, Pa., common carrier 
application. 

October 5—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Angle: 

MC-200, Sub. 145—Riss & Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., common carrier application. 

MC-79147, Sub. 5—Taylor Trucking Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

October 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Custom 
Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Examiner Lee: 

MC-111069, Sub. 4—Coldway Carriers, Inc., 
Clarksville, Ind., contract carrier appli- 
cation. 

October 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Custom 
Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Jt. Bd. 42: 
MC-112967, Sub. 3—Gealt and Brick, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., common carrier application. 


October 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Custom 
Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Examiner Lee: 
MC-69116, Sub. 18—Spector Motor Service, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


October 9—Portland, Oreg.—Multnomah 
Hotel—Examiner Linn: 

MC-23939, Sub. 71—Asbury Transportation 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., common carrier 
application. 

MC-107643, Sub. 31—St. Johns Motor Ex- 
press Co., Portland, Oreg., common car- 
rier application. 


October 12—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. & Ct. 
Hse. Bldg.—Examiner Boss: 

MC-30138, and Sub. 6—A. C. E. Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, common car- 
rier applications. 

October 12—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Customs 
Hse. & Appraisers Stores—Examiner 
Barber: 

MC-C-1526—Veneziale Bros.—Revocation of 
Certificates. 

MC-C-1540—Jacob J. Vargo—Revocation of 
Certificates. 


October 12—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 40: 
MC-102616, Sub. 580—Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa,, common carrier applica- 
tion. 


October 12—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 367: 
MC-107403, Sub. 164—E. Brooke Matlack, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., common carrer 
application. 
MC-110525, Sub. 206—Chemical Tank Lins, 
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from “Peddler Cars’:.. 1 re 


THERE WAS A TIME when less-than-carload i 


\\ ' 
shipments were delivered to many rural i i) \ A 
communities by infrequent, slow-moving local \ ! 
freight trains that stopped at every station, while the at rt 
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crew unloaded merchandise from a “peddler car.” 





... tO Train-Truck Team Work 


TODAY VIA MO-PAC 

;.. your merchandise is 

rushed by rail to designated “‘break 
bulk” stations . . . transferred quickly 
and efficiently from train to 

truck ... for swift delivery to 

its destination. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC’s Train-Truck Eagle Merchandise Service 
speeds deliveries of less-than-carload shipments at hundreds of 
stations along our 10,000 mile system . . . offering shippers the 
advantages of rail and truck service in coordinated schedules, 


MODERN . progressive 








Delivery... 
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Ahead of Schedule 


When you spot-stock your mer- 
chandise in a convenient Hansen 
Warehouse, you can deliver before 
the deadline because your goods 
are ready to go — right in the Wis- 
consin market where you've held 
them ahead of orders. 




































































You Save Room Rent, too... 


. « » Because you pay only for the 
SPACE YOU USE, WHEN YOU USE IT 
in a Hansen public warehouse. You 
can forget about high private 
warehouse overhead and labor 
costs. For your convenience, deliv- 
ery service is always available for 
your immediate use. 







































































And, Check the Mileage... 


Actual lower delivery cost is often 
the case when you check the dif- 
ference between LCL and carload 
freight rates. No expensive car- 















































load deliveries ... when you SPOT 
STOCK with Hansen in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 






















































































Affiliate: 


Hansen Storage of Madison, Inc. 
Madison 4, Wisconsin 














Inc., Downingtown, Pa., common carrier 
application. 


October 13—Portland, Oreg.—Multnomah 
Hotel—Examiner Linn: 

MC-113753—Weaver Bros., Inc., Portland, 

Oreg., common carrier application. 
October 15—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fed. 
Bldg.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-83539, Sub. 9—C. & H. Transportation 
Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., common carrier 
application. 

October 15—Portland, Oreg.—Multnomah 
Hotel—Examiner Linn: 

MC-52858, Subs. 33 and 34—Convoy Co., 
Seattle, Wash., common carrier applica- 
tions. 

October 16—Davenport, Ia.—U.S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Fuller: 

MC-C-1532—Buhr Truck Lines—Revoca- 
tion of Certificate. 

October 19—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Aplin: 

MC-C-1561—Commodities Between Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Twin Cities. 

October 21—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. & Ct. 
Hse.—Examiner Barber: 

MC-C-1525—Northeast Van Lines, Inc.— 
Revocation of Certificate. 

October 28—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P.O. Bldg. 
—Examiner Barber: 

MC-C-1515—Lanam Trucking Co.—Revoca- 
tion of Permit. 

October 30—Columbus, Ohio—Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel—Examiner Barber: 

MC-C-1537—Wright Transfer & Storage 

Co.—Revocation of Certificate. 
November 5—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 7: 


MC-C-1536—Fred’s 
tion of Certificate. 


Truck Line—Revoca- 





STATE ACTION 





G. M. & O. Asks Increased 


Suburban Fares in Illinois 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
which last April 18 filed a petition with 
the Illinois Commerce Commision to dis- 
continue its suburban service between 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill., has now asked 
in a supplemental petition filed Septem- 
ber 10, for an increase in fares averaging 
36 per cent. 


The railroad took this action following 
a formal hearing at the offices of the 
state commission in which various com- 
muter groups protested the discontinu- 
ance of the service and indicated they 
would be wililng to pay higher fares to 
enable the railroad to offset an annual 
loss of $62,750 on its suburban operations. 


The railroad operates one surburban 
run six days a week between the above- 
mentioned points. The commuters not 
only agreed to the proposed fare in- 
crease, but also agreed to the railroad’s 
discontinuace of the Saturday train, an 
action wihch would reduce the line’s op- 
erating loss by $12,600 annually. 

The new fares would increase the rail- 
road’s suburban revenue by $10,000 an- 
nually, the G. M. & O. estimated. 





Wyoming Rates Extended 


The Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming has extended the expiration 
date for increased freight rates and 
charges granted railroads operating in 
the state in connection with the Com- 
mission’s decision in Ex Parte 175, In- 
creased Freight Rates, 1951. In an order 
dated September 8, the state commission 
extended the expiration date from Feb- 
ruary 28, 1954 to December 31, 1955, “in 
conformity with expiration date pro- 





vided in the order entered July 29, 1953, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
applicable to interstate traffic.” The 
state commission said that the state’s 
railroads had petitioned for the exten- 
sion, and that in all other respects its 
order of September 30, 1952, granting 
the increased freight rates and charges, 
remained unchanged. 





Ohio Investigators Report 


On Truck Line ‘Overloads’ 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Qhio announced, September 11, that a 
report made to it by investigators on 
its staff showed that a Cleveland truck- 
ing firm, Ohio Transport, Inc., had 
overloaded its trucks “at least 1,058 times 
in 19 months.” 


The report also showed, said the state 
commission, that the company had 
virtually no drivers’ log books on file as 
required by law and that “the few log 
books in the records” were incomplete. 


Chairman Robert L. Moulton, of the 
Ohio commission, termed the findings 
by the investigators, after a three-week 
inquiry, “serious and of grave import to 
the people of Ohio.” He hinted that 
the state commission would act against 
the company’s operating rights. He 
termed the investigators’ findings im- 
portant, “because of the safety and the 
highway destruction factors involved.” 


The investigators said they found 
nothing to indicate any wrong-doing on 
the part of state highway patrolmen, 
as charged by three former Ohio Trans- 
port drivers, according to the Ohio com- 
mission. 

Chairman Moulton also announced 
that a private investigator employed to 
help with the inquiry had found no evi- 
dence of any connection between Ohio 
Transport’s operations and any com- 
mission staff members. This private 
investigator, Chairman Moulton said, 
reported that the three drivers who 
started the investigation by making com- 
plaints to a Cleveland newspaper had 
stated specifically that they had never 
seen or heard of any improper acts by 
P.U.C.O. personnel. 


The state commission, according to 
Chairman Moulton, obtained copies of 
every Ohio Transport shipment from 
January, 1952, through July, 1953, and 
found the trucks overloaded for at least 
7.8 per cent of their trips. He added 
that, “in accordance with the findings 
which resulted from this investigation, 
appropriate formal action will be taken 
by the Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio as soon as possible.” 


Ohio Transport trucks hauling on a 
contract from U.S. Steel’s American 
Steel and Wire Division at McDonald, 
O., were overloaded at least 907 times 
out of 12,127 trips, “an overload average 
of 7.48 per cent,” said the state com- 
mission. Also, it stated, Ohio Transport 
trucks operating into and out of Cleve- 
land on another certificate were over- 
loaded 151 times out of 1,445 trips, 
“for a 10.45 per cent batting average.” 

“In other words,” Chairman Moulton 
said, “for the past year and a half, 
Ohio Transport has been moving about 
two overloads a day into or out of 
Cleveland. It has been carrying an 
average of 1.59 overloads per day from 
McDonald, near Youngstown, and it 
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NOW..LPG POWER 


IN GREAT NEW MEDIUM-DUTY INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS! 


It’s another first from INTERNATIONAL! The first 
medium-duty trucks with factory-installed LPG 
fuel systems to receive Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies listing. 


With these new INTERNATIONAL RP-160 Series 
Trucks you can count on high compression power, 
greater engine efficiency, and longer engine life. 
Now all the advantages of the famous INTERNA- 
TIONAL Silver Diamond 240 engine are combined 
with the benefits of the LPG fuel system— 


High compression ratio of 8.4 takes full advan- 
tage of the extra power in high octane LPG fuel. 


Lower maintenance because LPG is a dry gas 





International Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors... Motor Trucks . 
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New INTERNATIONAL RP-160 Series with LPG power. (Gasoline power 
also available.) GVW ratings, 14,000 to 17,000 Ibs. 130, 142, 154, and 
172-inch wheelbases. Single or dual heavy-steel pressure fuel tanks with 
4 to 1 safety factor. Automatic safety relief valves on tanks and fuel lines 
vent vapors high above ground through large capacity stacks. Automatic 
excess flow valve shuts off fuel supply in case of fuel line breakage. 


and will not wash down cylinder wall! lubricants. 
Carbon deposits practically eliminated. Engine 
wear and cylinder erosion reduced. Oil less con- 
taminated. 


Latest safety features, including new submerged- 
type safety relief valve in each tank. 


Along with smooth, high compression LPG 
power, you get the extra stamina and the extra 
driver comfort built into every INTERNATIONAL. 


For full details about the new RP-160 Series, 
see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch—soon! 
Time payments arranged. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 


. Industrial Power ... Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


Hi THI a Lid G 


“Standard of the Highway © 
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has been hauling an average of .38 
overloads a day into or out of Cleveland 
on its irregular certificate.” 


CAB NEWS 


C.A.B. Is Asked to Suspend 


U.S. Airlines’ Certificate 


In a complaint proceeding filed 
against U.S. Airlines, Inc., with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Robert Burstein, an 
enforcement attorney of the board, has 
asked that the carrier’s certificate au- 
thorizing the transportation of property 


between various points in the United 
States be suspended, or, in the alterna- 
tive, be revoked. 

No. 5015, Riddle Aviation Co., Inc. v. 
US. Airlines, Inc., and No. 5910, Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky v. U.S. Airlines, Inc., 
were made a part of the instant pro- 
ceeding which was docketed at the 
CAB. as U.S. Airlines, Inc., Enforce- 
ment Proceeding, without a number. 

“Since the issuance of its certificate,” 
the attorney said, “U.S. has undergone 
numerous financial and managerial re- 
organizations, the most recent one hav- 
ing been consummated in November, 
1952.” 

He said that despite opportunities 
afforded to each succeeding manage- 
ment by the board, U.S. had failed and 





Moving an office securely requires experts 
who can handle furniture, files and machines 
safely and swiftly. Just call in yourlocal North 
American Agent. He has professionals to 
pack and move you on schedule, reducing 
disruption of business operations to a min- 










imum. Your North American Agent can take 
care of moving transferred personnel; the 
shipping of trade-show exhibits. Get advance 
time-saving ‘“‘Survey Service’ estimate. 
No obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 

















«Dept. TW 23, Ft. Wayne, Indiana... 
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neglected to inaugurate service between 
the majority of the points named in its 
certificate. 

Commenting on the service provided 
by the carrier, the attorney said that 
from time to time it had been unable 
to accept shipments tendered to it, and 
that numerous shippers had experienced 
substantial delays in deliveries because 
of respondent’s consistent failure to meet 
its schedules. 

He said that U.S. had terminated all 
service over its certificated routes, and 
had operated no freight schedules be- 
tween any points on such routes for a 
substantial period preceding the date of 
the complaint. 






















C.A.B. to Fix Ton-Mile 
Rates for First-Class 
Mail; ‘Irregulars’ Bid 


Coincidental with an announce- 
ment by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that it was asking four certificated air 
carriers to show cause why it should 
not fix rates for carrying first-class 
mail between New York and Chicago, 
and between Washington, D.C., and 
Chicago, as proposed by the Post- 
master General, the Air Coach 
Transport Association, Inc., at Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered to cary the first- 
class mail at rates less than those 
proposed by the Postmaster General. 


The Postmaster General announced 
last week plans to experiment with the 
transportation of first-class mail (carry- 
ing three cents postage), postal cards, 
and some newspapers between the two 
pairs of cities by airplane, making use of 
space available on flights of the sched- 
uled airlines (T.W., Sept. 12, p. 27). 

The C.A.B. announced it had issued 
show cause orders to American Airlines, 
Inc., Capital Airlines, Inc., Trans-World 
Airlines, Inc., and United Air Lines, Inc., 
directing those carriers to show cause 
why the board should not fix the rates 
proposed by the P.M.G., 18.66 cents a 
ton-mile between New York/Newark 
and Chicago, and 20.04 cents a ton-mile 
between Washington and Chicago, on an 
experimental basis. 


The board said it proposed to estab- 
lish those rates for a limited “experi- 
mental period only, ending September 
30, 1954.” It said the new rate was for 
the air transportation of regular first- 
class mail only, and would be subject to 
prior movement of all regular air mail, 
passengers, and air express. It explained 
the rates as follows: 


“The board explained that the rate of 
18.66 cents per ton-mile for the New 
York/Newark-Chicago operation and 
20.04 cents fer the Washington-Chicago 
operation was computed on a direct non- 
stop airport-to-airport basis. The origi- 
nal petition for the new rate was 
received by the Board from the Post- 
master General on September 8, 1953, in 
which the Post Office Department asked 
for a board order fixing a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of compensation for the 
transportation of certain ‘first class and 
other preferential mail by aircraft be- 
tween the cities named.’ Subsequently, 
American and United, in separate peti- 
tions to the Board, expressed their will- 
ingness to transport the first class mail 
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SUPPLIES SHREVEPORT 


STORE ENTIRELY VIA DELTA-C&S airFREIGHT 


INCREASES SALES—Lerner’s Shreve- 
port Shop floor-tests new apparel immed- 
iately on arrival, with additional quan- 
tities available overnight if the numbers 
click. Lerner management says this com- 
petitive advantage alone would be reason 


enough to use Delta air! REIGHT. 


DECREASES INVENTORIES— Lerner’s 
airF REIGHT-supplied stores now work 
with minimum floor inventories only, re- 
leasing dollars invested in non-produc- 
tive stock and speeding turnover. 


ALMOST ELIMINATES MARKDOWNS 
Smaller, more frequent store“ purchases” 
from Division headquarters minimize 


All Delta-C&S Flights 


aie Lines, Inc, 
wo 
oe 


risk of markdowns. 


more rapidly than another. 


ELIMINATES SHIPPING LOSSES 


Delta-C&S has never lost a Lerner ship- 
ment, handles goods so carefully that 
Lerner re-uses corrugated shipping car- 


tons up to 5 times. 


HOW’S YOUR PICTURE? 


For answers to specific questions or a 
complete distribution survey of your 
business, contact your local Delta-C&S 
office or airFREIGHT Dept., Delta- 


C&S Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Operating 


AIP LINES 


General Offices: 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Carry airFREIGHT 


M. O. Birk, General Manager Southeastern Division, Lerner Shops, Atlanta, Georgia 


Then, too, air- 
FREIGHT permits quick re-shipment 
of merchandise if one store can move it 
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“Thanks to Delta-C&$ 
airFREIGHT Service, 
this is our Stockroom 


for Lerner 
Shop 99” 


“Lerner Shops’ position as Americo’s 
largest women’s specialty chain” says 
Mr. Birk, “rests on our ability to sell for 
less to style-conscious, value-wise women. 
Naturally, keeping costs down is vital. 
A study 3 years ago by Delta-C&S 
airFREIGHT specialists showed us how 
we could increase sales while cutting 
costs by supplying Lerner’s Southeastern 
Division Shops in Shreveport and other 
outlying cities via Delta-C&S airFREIGHT. 


Adoption and use of this plan have paid 


off handsomely.” 
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Shipments move 


SS eee 


Between 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK AREA 
PHILADELPHIA 


And 


NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





INSURANCE COVERAGE 
$1,000,000 





CONNECTING CARRIER 
SERVICE 


WESTERN—MID-WESTERN 
and 
CANADIAN POINTS 


Vv 2 


CENTRAL MOTOR LINES 


INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Charlotte North Carolina 


TELETYPE CONTROL 
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as proposed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment at the rates contained in the Post 
Office petition.” 


Irregular Carriers’ Offer 


H. J. Johnston, executive director of 
the Air Coach Transport Association, 
consisting of 40 member carriers, said 
those members would transport first- 
class mail on round trips between New 
York and Chicago, using C-46 aircraft, 
at 15% cents a ton-mile, if the Post 
Office would use such aircraft in round- 
trip operations for 25 days a month. 

He said the association’s members 
would haul three-cent letter mail in 
round-trip service between Washington 
and Chicago for 17% cents a ton-mile 
in C-46 aircraft; and thaf they would 
haul that mail on DC-3 planes between 
New York and Chicago for 17% cents a 
ton-mile, and between Washington and 
Chicago on DC-3’s for 19 cents a ton- 
mile, provided the mail would be avail- 
able in plane loads. 

For less than plane loads, he said, the 
members proposed 16 cents a ton-mile 
between New York and Chicago, and 
18 cents between Washington and Chi- 
cago on available passenger and cargo 
flights of C-46’s. 

Mr. Johnston asserted that the serv- 
ice of the irregular carriers would save 
the taxpayers millions of dollars, and 
that use of those carriers was more 
suitable because, he asserted, most three- 
cent mail was posted at the end of the 
day and could not be processed and 
taken to the airfield for transportation 
until most of the trips scheduled by the 
certificated airlines had departed. 





Assistant Chairman of C.A.B. 


Chairman Oswald Ryan of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has announced ap- 
pointment of Robert L. Park to the posi- 
tion of assistant to the chairman, effective 
September 21, Mr. Park succeeds Warren 
E. Baker, who has been appointed general 
counsel of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


Mr. Park had been a member of the 
board’s staff since 1949, as an attorney 
in the general counsel’s office and in 
the board’s office of enforcement. In 
his capacity as a trial attorney, Mr. Ryan 
said, Mr. Park had prosecuted numerous 
cases involving violations of the civil 
aeronautics act and the board’s economic 
regulations before the board and the 
courts. 


FMB NEWS 


Morse, of M.A., Retires 


The retirement of Huntington T. Morse, 
special assistant for governmental liaison, 
office of the Maritime Administrator, 
US. Department of Commerce, has been 
announced by Louis S. Rothschild, mari- 
time administrator. 


Recognized as an authority on inter- 
national shipping and maritime matters, 
Mr. Morse formerly held the post of as- 
sistant special commissioner and London 
representative of the U.S. Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and later 
as director for Europe of the U.S. Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
In the World War II period he was 
special assistant to Admiral E. S. Land, 











then chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, serving as alternate 
member of the Combined Shipping Board, 
He was later active in the organization 
of the United Maritime Authority and 
also served on its successor organization, 
the Provisional Maritime Consultative 
Council of shipping representatives of al] 
the allied governments. He served as 
vice-chairman of the US. delegation to 
the United Nations Maritime Conference 
convened in Geneva early in 1948 to con- 
sider the establishment of an inter-goy- 
ernmental maritime organization. In 
1950, Mr. Morse was appointed U.S. rep- 
resentative and the U.S. chairman of the 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 















































































































Trans-Pacific Conference 
Files 9/2 Per Cent Spread 


For New Dual-Rate System 


The Trans-Pacific. Freight Con- 
ference of Japan has filed with the 
Federal Maritime Board a statement 
of its intentions to reinstitute a sys- 
tem of contract/non-contract dual 
rates with a spread of differential of 
nine and one-half per cent above 
the contract rate, effective 30 days 
from September 10. 


Under the dual rate system a lower 
level of rates is granted shippers who 
agree to use the services of conference 
members exclusively. 

Pursuant to federal maritime agree- 
ment No. 150, the conference said that 
it operated in the trade from Japan, 
Korea and Okinawa to ports on the west 
coast of North America. 

Under reason for the use of a dual 
rate system the conference listed, (a) 
proven advantages, (b) progressive im- 
provement of the service to the ship- 
pers, (c) prevention of rate wars, and 
(d) the raising of competitive stand- 
ards. 

The conference included in its state- 
ment copies of opinions handed down 
by the Ministry of Transportation of 
Japan and the Fair Trade Commission 
of Japan holding neither the system 
nor the amount of spread to be illegal 
in that country. 

In addition to the fact that the 
differential of 9% per cent had been 
adopted and was being used by a nun- 
ber of other conferences in Japan which 
had not been disapproved by the Jap- 
anese government, the percentage re- 
flected the “national discount,” the con- 
ference said. It gave as an example 
of the “national discount,” among 
others, the discount given by railroads 
to ticket buyers who purchased round- 
trip tickets. 


Reasonable Spread 


“The reasonableness of the spread 
of 9% per cent from the stand-point 
of the carrier,” the conference said, 
“is demonstrated by the fact that ves- 
sels of the conference members do not 
always sail with full cargoes. 


“The operating costs decrease for each 

















unit of cargo as the volume of cargo on iil 
each ship increases. The operating (} 
costs of the member lines vary according ‘a 
to the method by which each line con- 
ducts its business and according to thej <=ng 












class of service rendered, the/type of ves- 
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ith Eaton 2-Speed Axles, 
a cost-cutting gear ratio 
for every road and load 


Eaton 2-Speeds enable drivers to select the 
right gear ratio for every operating condi- 
tion—starting out under full load, climbing 
grades, high-balling, quick shifting in traffic. 
Engines operate in their most efficient speed 
range, reducing stress and wear on vital 
truck parts. Operating and upkeep costs are 
at a minimum; trucks last longer, are worth 
more when traded in. Ask your dealer to 
More than a million-and-a-half explain how Eaton 2-Speed Axles give trucks 
Eaton 2-Speeds in trucks today! power when needed, speed when wanted. 


rs | AXLE DIVISION ———— 
do no 
: ' MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
or eac 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

/ 
(3 

£) PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves « Tappets « Hydraulic Valve Lifters « Valve Seat Inserts « Jet 
Engine Parts « Rotor Pumps e Motor Truck Axles e Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castingse Heater Defroster Units « Snap Rings 
Springtites « Spring Washerse Cold Drawn Steel « Stampingse Leaf and Coil Springs e Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 








Ross E. Jones, Jr. 
Manager, Transportation 
and Warehousing Division 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Known throughout the world for its 
“57 Varieties, the H. J. Heinz Com- 


pany yearly routes 600,000 tons of 
processed foods to American dining 
tables alone. Add to this the enormous 
tonnage of incoming raw foods and 
packaging materials...and you 
begin to picture the wide responsibil- 
ities of Ross Jones, who is also presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 


One third of his company’s regional 
sales headquarters are located in 
cities on the main line of the Wabash. 
For frequent help in solving his trans- 
portation problems, Trafficman Jones 
counts on the Wabash. 


x x x 


“The Wabash plays an important 
part in the distribution of the ‘57 
Varieties,’” says Mr. Jones. “Its 
service and facilities are excellent. 
Indeed, we are impressed always 
by the intelligent manner in which 
the personnel of the Wabash deal 


with transportation problems.” 
x x x 


Wabash know-how in transporting 
foods and perishables stems partly 
from its location in the rich Midwest- 
ern food belt... partly from its long 
experience as a fast, reliable carrier. 
Connecting with 66 major railroads, 
the Wabash is part of many direct 
routes throughout the nation. Your 
Wabash representative has the facts. 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


Rl tee Pag” 


WABASH RAILROAD 


sel, its age, wages of officers and crew, 
incidental charges, etc.” 

It said further that it believed that 
the operating costs a unit of cargo would 
decrease when the contract/non-con- 
tract system was reinstituted because 
of the additional cargo member lines 
would carry. 

“It is of inestimatable value that in- 
ducements such as the adoption of the 
contract/non-contract rate system be 
not denied the carriers so that they can 
systematically plan on assured stable 
rates and volume basis to construct im- 
proved vessels which will be satisfactor- 
ily and adequately service the trade with 
frequent and regular sailings,” it said. 


Fluctuating Rates 


Flutuating condition of rates had ex- 
isted since March 12, 1953, when the con- 
ference was required to adopt an open 
rate system because of Isbrandtsen 
Steamship Company’s “avowed public 
statement” that the rates for the ves- 
sels of Isbrandtsen, an independent 
operator, would be 10 per cent less than 
the rates set up by the Japan-Atlantic & 
Gulf Freight Conference, it said. 

It said that those conditions had an 
adverse effect on shippers and con- 
signees. 

“Shippers are unable,” it said, “to 
determine what rate on specific com- 
modities will be from day to day and 
therefore they are unable to enter into 
a contract with consignees for any for- 
ward booking on a basis to meet com- 
petition. 

“They are unable to determine what 
freight rate a competitor would be able 
to obtain on the date of shipment and 
therefore they are unable to fix any 
definite competitive price for sale of 
commodities. 

“A fluctuating rate renders export 
promotion very difficult. Shippers in 
Japan cannot make future purchase 
contracts and suffer the risk of a 
fluctuating freight rate.” 





Administrative Changes in 


Maritime Agency Announced 


Consolidation of the National Ship- 
ping Authority and the Office of Subsidy 
and Government Aids into the Office of 
National Shipping Authority and Gov- 
ernment Aids, was announced September 
10 by Maritime Administrator Rothschild 
as the first in a series of planned steps 
for reorganization of the agency. 

Charles A. McGuire has been named 
head of the new office. He will have two 
deputies in the department—one for op- 
erations and one for government aids. 

Mr. Rothschild said that the division 
of ship operatiens, division of vessel 
custody and division of ship repair and 
maintenance would be under the deputy 
for operations, and that the division of 
operating costs and contracts, division of 
trade routes, and division of charters and 
traffic would be under the deputy for 
government aids. 


Also established under the deputy for 
government aids, Mr. Rothschild said, 
was the applications and review branch 
which would be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of sections 9 and 37 of the 
shipping act of 1916, and section 30 of 
the merchant marine act of 1920. 

Other changes announced by Mr. 
Rothschild included the abolishment of 
the division of construction costs former- 
ly in the Office of Subsidy and Govern- 
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ment Aids. He said that the functions 
of the old division would be transferred 
to the division of estimates, Office of Ship 
Construction. 


He said that the Office of Special As- 
sistant for Governmental Liaison had 
been abolished and the function trans- 
ferred to the Office of Program Planning, 
and that the division of ship statistics, 
Office of Subsidy and Government Aids 
had been re-established as the Office of 
Statistics and Special Studies. 


















Space Allotment Complaint 
Discontinued by F.M.B. 


The Federal Maritime Board, by an 
order in No. 717, Philip R. Consolo vy. 
Grace Line, Inc., has dismissed the 
proceeding after saying that it ap- 
peared to the board that the com- 
plaint had been satisfied and that there 
was no longer any matter in controversy 
between the parties. 


In its report in the proceeding (T.W., 
June 27, p. 58), the board found the 
carrier’s method of contracting all of 
its refrigerated space to three shippers, 
to the exclusion of the complainant, to 
be unjustly discriminatory, in violation 
of sections 14 and 16 of the shipping 
act of 1916. 


It said further that within 30 days 
after service of the report, complainant 
might submit an appropriate order, on 
matters other than reparation, for the 
board’s approval, after seven day’s ad- 
vance service on the respondent. 


In the instant order, the board said 
that no order had been submitted for 
its approval and that complainant had 
submitted notice that it had released 
respondent from all liability for repara- 
tion claimed in the proceeding. 


It was also ordered that the papers in 
the case be referred to the Maritime 
Administrator for his information and 
for such action as he might deem appro- 
priate in connection with the administra- 
tion of respondent’s operating-differen- 
tial subsidy contract pursuant to Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 21, of 1950. 




































Lykes Hearing Postponed 


The Federal Maritime Board, by a no- 
tice in S-23, Lykes Brothers Steamship 
Co., Inc.,—Application For Increase In 
Maximum Number of Subsidized Sailings 
on Line D (Lykes Orient Line), Trade 
Route No. 22, has postponed further 
hearing in the proceeding from Novem- 
ber 3, to November 17. 


The proceeding was remanded to the 
examiner by the board “to permit the 
parties to offer additional and more re- 
cent evidence” (T.W., March 14, p. 58). 



















Subsidy Case to Be Argued 


By a notice in S-34, Bloomfield Steam- 
ship Co.—dApplication for Operating- 
Differential Subsidy (Trade Route No. 
13, Service 1, and Trade Route No. 21, 
Service 5), the Federal Maritime Board 
stated it had denied a petition of Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Co., Inc., for reopen- 
ing of the proceeding for the purpose of 
taking further evidence, but granted the 
petition of Lykes and of Waterman 
Steamship Corporation to reconsider the 
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poard’s decision predicated on the pres- 
ent record (T.W., July 11, p. 73). 

The board said that oral reargument 
would be held November 3, at a place 
to be announced later, and that parties 
were requested to notify the board 
whether they would participate in the 
oral reargument and, if so, the amount 
of time desired. 


F.M.B. Orders Investigation 


Into Misclassification Case 


The Federal Maritime Board, by an 
order in No. 1741, Misclassification of 
Tissue Paper as Newsprint Paper, on its 
own motion has instituted an investiga- 
tion into alleged false classification. 

From information before the board, it 
said, it appeared that R. Stone & Co., 
Inc., a shipper, and Tidewater Forward- 
ing Co., Inc., a forwarder subject to sec- 
tion 16 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended, kndwingly and wilfully, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by means of false 
classification, or by other unjust or un- 
fair devices or means, obtained or at- 
tempted to obtain transportation by 
water for tissue paper at less than the 
rate or charges which would otherwise 
be applicable in May, 1953, and at vari- 
ous times prior thereto, in violation of 
section 16 of the act. 

The board named the parties as re- 
spondents in the proceeding, and ordered 
it to be assigned for hearing by the chief 
examiner. 


A notice accompanying the order 
asked all persons having an interest in 
the proceeding and desiring to partic- 
ipate in the hearing to notify the secre- 
tary of the board on or before Sep- 
tember 30, and file petitions for leave 
to intervene. 


Merchant Marine Data Sheet 


Data compiled by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
as of September 1, showed that the 
active U.S. flag seagoing merchant fleet 
of 1,000 gross tons or more, numbered 
1,481 ships. Of that number 1,252 were 
privately-owned, and 229 were govern- 
ment-owned vessels. 


The maritime administration said that 
the number of vessels in the reserve fleet 
totaled 1,864. It said that of that num- 
ber 125 Liberty ships had been authorized 
for use in the storage of surplus grain 
and that 119 had been loaded and 
returned to the fleet anchorages. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 


Rail Wage Statistics 


Class I railroads, exclusive of switching 
and terminal companies, paid total com- 
pensation of $456,488,888 in June, 1953, 
as compared with $428,990,691 in June, 
1952, according to statement M-300, wage 

itistics of those roads, prepared by the 

mmission’s Bureau of Transport 
onomic and Statistics. 

The total number of employes reported 

line-haul Class I steam railways as 

the middle of June, 1953, was 1,229,169. 
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The traffic manager executives of 
tomorrow ‘will be those who pre- 
pare now to shoulder greater re- 
sponsibilities. The importance of 





























competent transportation and traffic 
direction is re-emphasized every 
day in the business world. For ad- 
vancement you must be well versed 
in all the technical aspects of traffic 
management as well as the broad in- 



















































































fluences of general business and 








economic conditions on transporta- 





tion. 

The College of Advanced Traffic 
and the Academy of Advanced Traf- 
fic offer both basic and advanced 
training. You can arrange a pro- 
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Academy of Advanced 
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New York: 63 Vesey Street 
Philadelphia: 1422 Chestnut Street 
































This was an increase of 4,035, or 0.33 
per cent, over the number reported for 
June, 1952. The total number of hours 
paid was 3.93 per cent more, and 
the total compensation was 6.41 per 
cent more, in June, 1953, than in June, 
1952. A comparison of the number of 
employes who received pay in the month 
with the total hours paid for showed 
179 hours an employe in June, 1953, and 
170 hours in June, 1952. In June, 1953, 
employes received pay for 8,527,697 hours 
of overtime, which was 3.93 per cent of 
the straight time paid for. 

Compensation for “time paid for but 
not worked” was reported as follows: 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 
$64,170; professional, clerical, and general, 
$1,954,332; maintenance of way and 
structures, $1,732,907; maintenance of 
equipment and stores, $3,688,296; trans- 
portation (other than train, engine, and 
yard), $1,258,277; transportation (yard- 
masters, switch tenders, and hostlers), 
$232,370. 

In the train and engine service, com- 
pensation was reported as _ follows: 
Straight time paid for, $99,861,744; over- 
time paid for, $10,931,838; constructive 
allowances, $13,193,001; total $123,986,583. 
Miles actually run totaled 388,273,038, 
and miles paid for but not run, 45,840,641. 





Canadian Carloadings Down 
In Last 10 Days of August 


Loading of revenue freight on the 
principal Canadian railways in the last 
10 days of August (thirty-second period) 
totaled 107,517 cars, as compared with 
109,979 cars in the similar period of 
last year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 

The decrease of 2,462 cars or 2.2 per 
cent, said the bureau, was mainly ac- 
counted for by lighter grain and grain 
products volume as well as declines in 
coal, lumber and pulpwood. With Labor 
Day falling on the first of September in 
1952, it said, some pressure was on to 
expedite shipments in the closing days 
of August. Receipts from connections 
were 46,937 cars against 50,471 cars in 
the closing period of August last year, 
according to the bureau. 

“Despite the advent of a heavy har- 
vest, grain and grain products are not 
moving in the desired volume to ease 
storage problems,” said the bureau. 

“A total of 11,586 cars of grain were 
loaded in the last ten days of August 
compared with 14,323 last year while 
grain products were off from 4,127 to 
3,161 cars. A strike vote of Great Lakes 
seamen is underway and a walk-off 
would further complicate the movement. 

“Eastern loadings during the period 
were well maintained at 70,583 cars 
versus 70,755 last year with L.C.L. fea- 
tured due to the trucking strike. West- 
ern volume was off from 39,224 to 36,- 
934 cars. 

“Commodities posting gains on a na- 
tional basis included other agricultural 
products, livestock up from 1,347 to 1,506 
cars, dairy products, meats, crude petro- 
leum, other mine products, 1,551 cars 
better at 3,164 and sugar. L.C.L. mer- 
chandise advanced strongly from 20,894 
to 22,964 cars. 


“Lower volume was indicated for grain, 
grain products, vegetables, coal, coke, 
canned goods, lumber down from 6,144 
to 5,771 cars and pulpwood off 832 cars 
to 5,107. Autos were 106 carloads lighter 
at 2,013. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


“Cumulative totals for the first eight 
months show 2,647,794 cars loaded in 
Canada and 1,103,672 cars received frora 
connections. These totals compare 
with 2,722,982 cars and 1,150,557 respec- 
tively in the corresponding months of 
1952 for percentage declines of 2.8 and 
4.1 per cent respectively.” 





Monthly Statistics Comment 
Shows Passenger Service 


Results for Class | Roads 


The Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, in its 
monthly comment on transportation 
Statistics, dated September 14, has 
tabulated, for all Class I railroads 
which reported passenger service op- 
erations, their experience from that 
service. . 


The comment also shows gross capital 
expenditures for the first half of 1953, 
selected revenue traffic statistics of Class 
I line-haul roads for the same period, 
and a study of the age of locomotives 
on Class I railroads. 

In addition, the bureau gave a brief 
resume of its statement No. 5321, “Motor 
Operations of Class I Railroads,” made 
public in August (T.W., Aug. 8, p. 60). 


Passenger Deficit 


Under a subject-heading, “Absorption 
of rail freight service income by deficit 
from passenger services by roads,” the 
Bureau said that the May, 1953, issue 
of the comment had presented for each 
of 35 large Class I railways (1) the 1952 
dollar deficit from passenger and allied 
services (passenger, mail, baggage, ex- 
press, milk, and incidental services) and 
(2) the passenger service operating ratio. 
Because of the widespread interest in 
the deficits from passenger services, it 
said, the May table was expanded to 
show those calculations for each Class 
I road which had reported passenger 
service operations. In addition, it said, 
the table also showed for 1952 (1) the 
percentage of total operating revenues 
for each Class I road represented by 
passenger service operating revenues and 
(2) the percentage of net railway operat- 
ing income from the freight service of 
each road which was absorbed by its 
passenger service deficit. / 


The roads were arranged in the table 
in the order of their passenger service 
operating ratios, by regions. The bu- 
reau said that many of the roads which 
had relatively small amounts of passen- 
ger service revenue had very high op- 
erating ratios for that service. It added 
that the operating ratios for the -indi- 
vidual roads showed wide variations even 
among the large carriers which obtained 
substantial proportions of their revenues 
from passenger services. Variations in 
the percentages of freight’ service net 
railway operating income absorbed by 
the passenger service deficits were also 
quite marked, said the bureau, adding 
that “in a few cases these passenger 
service deficits were larger than the 
freight service ‘net.’” 


“For about one-third of the individ- 
ual roads,” the bureau continued, “these 
deficits absorbed in excess of 40 per cent 
of the freight service ‘net’, including 
such large roads as the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Atlan- 
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tic Coast Line, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
and Union Pacific.” 





Capital Expenditures 


The bureau said that the preliminary 
estimates of 1953 gross capital expendi- 
tures furnished by 123 Class I roads 
early this year, $1,184.6 million, was $41 
million below the revised 1953 estimates 
of $1,225.6 million representing actual 
expenditures for the first half of 1953 
and estimates for the second half for 
the same 123 roads. 

Referring to the data furnished, the 
bureau said: 

“The gross capital expenditures of 
class I line-haul railways for additions 
and betterments during the first half of 
1953 amounted to $644.7 million as com- 
pared with $715.2 million in the same 
period of 1952, or a decrease of 9.9 per 
cent. Expenditures for road property in- 
creased 2.3 per cent but for equipment 
there was a decrease of 13.8 per cent. 
Estimates furnished by 126 out of 130 
class I roads indicate that the gross 
capital expenditures during the third 
and fourth quarters of 1953 will total 
about $581.9 million. This figure plus 
the actual expenditures for the first half 
of 1953 makes an estimated total for that 
year of $1,226.6 million as compared with 
actual expenditures of $1,333.3 million 
reported for the year 1952 by all class 
I roads. The carriers’ latest figures in- 
dicate that expenditures for road in 1953 
will be about 4 per cent above those of 
1952, but equipment expenditures are 
expected to decline about 13 per cent.” 


Traffic Statistics 


For the first six months of 1953, the 
bureau showed that Class I railroads 
had 301,754,000,000 ton-miles of freight 
as compared with 303,389,000,000 in the 
first half of 1952, a drop of one-half of 
one per cent. Freight revenue for the 
first six months of 1953 were shown as 
$4,485,152,000, compared with $4,235,760,- 
000 for the first half of 1952, an in- 
crease of 5.9 per cent. 








































ger-miles and passenger revenue each 
down by 8.5 per cent in the first half 
of 1953 as compared with 1952. Revenue 
passenger-miles fell from 17,096,400,000 
in the 1952 period to. 15,642,400,000 in 
1953, and revenue dropped from $459,- 
387,000 in the 1952 period to $420,229,000 
in the 1953 first half. 


Age of Locomotives 


In connection with a table showing 
the age of locomotives of various kinds 
as of December 31, 1952, the bureau said 
that, of the 16,087 steam locomotives 
left in railroad service at the close of 
1952, 29.64 per cent were built prior to 
January 1, 1915, and 82.12 per cent were 
built before January 1, 1930. Only 2.72 
per cent of the steam locomotives in 
service had been constructed in the 
eight years ended with December 31, 
1952. 

Another table showed the number of 
units in service, by kind of locomotive, 
on Class I line-haul railways at the end 
of 1946 and at the end of 1952, and their 
tractive effort. On this subject, the 
bureau said: 

“Steam locomotives (coal-burning and 
oil-burning) in service on December 31, 
1946, accounted for over 87 per cent of 
both the total number of locomotive 
units and the total tractive effort but 
by the close of 1952 the corresponding 
percentages dropped to only about 43. 





























The bureau showed revenue passen- | 








YES...when you think of sturdy North Dakota and its solid 
brand of prosperity, think of how this state is right on the “main 
street” of Consolidated Freightways’ transcontinental motor 


freight empire. 


North Dakota is a strong link in our chain of operations. 
Located in the heart of America’s “wheat belt”, it joins our routes 
covering the booming Northwest and Pacific Coast with our 
routes that stretch eastward to the great industrial centers of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago. 

Shippers who want to reach North Dakota from almost any- 
where, think first of Consolidated Freightways. 
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5,000 gross vehicle weight, or less, the 
company said. 

New passenger car registrations in 
July totaled 533,783, compared with 542,- 
193 units registered in June. Total pas- 
senger car registrations in the first seven 
months of this year amounted to 3,- 
413,808, approximately 1,000,000 more 
than were registered in the comparable 
period of 1952, R. L. Polk said. 













































.C.C. Shows Highway 
Accidents Reported 


The Commission has issued a tabula- 
tion showing a total of 13,988 accidents 
occurring in the first five months of 
1953 resulting in death, injury, or damage 
of $100 or more, and involving over-the- 
road vehicles of owners of certificates 
or permits from the Commission, as 
reported to the Commission, compared 
with 13,320 accidents in the same period 
of 1952, an increase of 5 per cent. The 
accidents are shown for buses, trucks, 
and bus-trucks. 

Fatal accidents in the first five months 
of 1953 totaled 508, a decrease of 10 per 
cent under the number for the 1952 
period. Injury accidents totaled 4,795 
in the 1953 period, or 5 per cent above 
those in the 1952 period. Property 
damage accidents were shown for the 
first five months of 1953 as 8,685, a 
decrease of 6 per cent, and fatalities 
were shown as 639, a decrease of 12 per 
cent, under the comparable period in 
1952. Injuries totaled 7,910 in the later 
period, an increase of 5 per cent. Property 
damage was shown as $14,024,570 in the 
first five months of 1953, compared with 
$13,583,530, or an increase of 3 per cent, 
over the total for the first five months 
of 1952. 
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Chicago Package Car Service 


Of 16,052 railroad package cars for- 
warded from Chicago in July, on which 
reports were received, 12,352, or 76.9 per 
cent, received on-time placement at des- 
tination, A. H. Schwietert, traffic direc- 
tor, Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, reported. 

Of the remaining cars, 2,519, or 15.6 
per cent, were one day late; 440, or 2.7 
per cent, two days late; 483, or 3 per 
cent, three days late; 151, or 0.9 per cent, 
four days late; and 107, or 0.6 per cent, 
five or more days late. 

In the first seven months of 1953, of 
the 114.537 package cars forwarded from 
Chicago on which reports were received, 
76.6 per cent received on-time place- 
ment, compared with an on-time ratio 
of 73 per cent in the same period of 1952, 
Mr. Schwietert said. 
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Rail Employment Data 


The Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics has prepared 
a tabulation of the number of employes 
of Class I steam railways, excluding 
switching and terminal companies, as of 
the middle of August, 1953. 


The employment was shown as follows: 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 
16,147; professional, clerical, and general, 
210,698; maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, 259,894; maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores, 336,406; transportation 
(other than train, engine, and yard), 





Eastern Reps. for: North Pier Terminal Co., Chicago; National Terminals Corp., Cleveland; Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating Co., Indianapolis. 
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Perfect receiving, storing and shipping are year- 
round projects at Cooke warehouses. Experienced 
personnel and proven methods are geared for mod- 
ern materials handling. All of our equipment— 
including fork lift trucks and pallets—is the most 
up-to-date for moving merchandise safely and swiftly, 
for handling with no overhandling. Connect with 
Cooke and rest assured that “handle with care” is 
always a living byword. 














- J. LEO COOKE WAREHOUSE CORP. 
JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY 

Erie Railroad: 12th & Provost Sts. » Penn. Railroad: 140 Bay St. 

Telephones: WHitehall 3-5090-1-2 + JOurnal Square 2-5080-1-2 
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North Atlantic Ports 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PORT NEWARK, N.J. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEWTEX STEAMSHIP CORP. 
52 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Port of 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





BOSTON NEW YORK PORT NEWARK General Offices: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN BALTIMORE B : 
HOUSTON BROWNSVILLE DALLAS ranches: NEW YORK, JERSEY CITY, 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and RICHMOND, VA. 
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VIA 111 SHIPPING LINES 
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J. H. MYERS, Traffic Manager 


FERRY BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Eastern Representative: LAWRENCE T. WAIDELL 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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139,001; transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers), 15,895, and 
transportation (train and engine serv- 
ice), 256,954. 

The tabulation showed the total, 1,234,- 
995, as 1.11 per cent above that of 
August, 1952, and 0.31 per cent below 
that of July, 1953. 





Carloadings Totaled 799,079 
In Week Ended September 5 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended September 5, 1953, totaled 799,079 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced. This was an increase 
of 52,197 cars or 7 per cent above the 
corresponding week in 1952, which in- 
cluded the Labor Day holiday, and an 


increase of 66,310 cars or 9 per cent. 


above the corresponding week in 1951 
which also included the Labor Day holi- 
day, the A.A.R. said. 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 5 decreased 19,382 


cars or 2.4 per cent below the preceding 
week. 


Coal loading amounted to 136,903 cars, 
an increase of 134 cars above the cor- 
responding week a year ago, but a de- 
crease Of 2,288 cars below the preceding 
week this lear, said the A.A.R. adding: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 383,- 
518 cars, an increase of 34,728 cars above the 
corresponding week last year, but a decrease 
of 12,132 cars below the preceding week this 
year. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 70,395 cars, an increase of 
7,325 cars above the corresponding week in 
1952, but a decrease of 63 cars below the 
preceding week in 1953. 

Grain and grain produced loadings totaled 
48,731 cars, an increase of 8,927 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1952, but a de- 
crease of 1,777 cars below the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grain 
and grain products loadings for the week of 
September 5 totaled 31,/37 cars, an increase 
of 4,331 cars above the same 1952 week, but 
a decrease of 2,090 cars below the preceding 
1953 week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 8,039 cars, 
a decrease of 2,374 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1952, and a decrease of 
1,097 cars below the preceding week this 
year. In the Western Districts, loading of 
livestock for the week of September 5, 
totaled 6,422 cars, a decrease of 2,064 cars 
below the same week a year ago, and a 
decrease of 443 cars below the preceding 
week this year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 44,716 
cars, an increase of 4,601 cars above a year 
ago, but a decreaese of 1,991 cars below a 
week ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 94,520 cars, an 
increase of 147 cars above last years, and 
an increase of 458 cars above last week. 

Coke loading amounted to 12,257 cars, a 
decrease of 1,291 cars below a year ago, and 
a decrease of 492 cars below the previous 
week this year. 

All districts reported increases compared 
with the corresponding weeks in 1952 and 
1951. 


Cumulative Loadings 


1953 1952 1951 

Five weeks of 

January _.......... 3,352,053 3,561,719 3,660,523 
Four weeks of 

February _........ 2,730,852 2,911,090 2,834,472 
Four weeks of 

jee 2,801,603 2,867,583 2,998,963 
Four weeks of 

WII ssecsseusetcbd 2,957,088 2,912,199 3,152,196 
Five weeks of 

ACRES TR 3,883,088 3,677,596 3,977,393 
Four weeks of 

SPEER ee 3,203,942 2,605,738 3,294,766 
Four weeks of 

ene RS 2,963,805 2,236,068 2,993,321 
Five weeks of 

August oo... 4,022,382 3,882,069 4,120,219 
Week of 

September 5 .... 799,079 746,882 732,769 

ee TE 26,713,892 25,400,944 27,764,622 
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Rail Financial Data 


Class I railroads, exclusive of switching 
and terminal companies, had _tcta] 
current assets at the end of June, 1953, 
of $3,561,060,774, including $875,345,551 in 
cash and $879,287,626 in temporary cash 
investments. Those figures compare 
with total assets at the end of June, 
1952, of $3,502,641,477, including $806,951,- 
318 in cash and $820,544,413 in temporary 
cash investments. 

The figures are shown in statement 
M-125, selected income and balance 
sheet items of Class I steam railways, 
prepared by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 

The tabulation showed that $156,313, 
472 of funded debt would mature within 
six months from June 30, 1953, compared 
with $154,354,165 actually matured in 
the comparable 1952 period. 

Total current liabilities of the rail- 
roads as of the end of June, 1953, were 
shown as $2,098,148,853. Included in the 
figure were taxes accrued of $768,106,277, 
of which U.S. government taxes ac- 
counted for $582,779,732. At the end of 
June, 1952, total current liabilities of 
the railroads stood at $2,125,978,728, with 
accrued taxes shown as $757,455,088, US. 
government taxes accounting for $757,- 
455,088 of that sum. 





Leased Car Statistics 


Persons furnishing cars to or on behalf 
of carriers by railroad or express com- 
panies reported total cars owned of 
287,031 at the close of the first quarter 
of 1953, according to statement Q-900, 
summary of quarterly reports of those 
persons, compiled from 238 reports by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics. 

The cars owned were reported as fol- 
lows: refrigerator, 108,714; petroleum 
tank cars, 120,249; other tank cars, 
24,352; stock cars, 3,605; gondola and 
hopper cars, 14,962; and other cars, 
15,149. 

Revenue receivable for use .of cars 
owned, on a car mileage basis, car rental 
basis, or other car service basis, was 
reported as_ follows: Refrigerator, 
$32,939,629; petroleum tank cars, $18,219,- 
927; other tank cars, $2,846,387; stock 
cars, $457,962; gondola and hopper cars, 
$1,986,386; other cars, $2,139,172; total, 
$58,589,463. 

Cars leased to railroad and express 
companies and all others were tabulated 
aS follows: Refrigerator, 19,651; petro- 
leum tank cars, 54,422; other tank cars, 
11,020; stock cars, 3,505; gondola and 
hopper cars, 8,858; other cars, 13,775; 
total, 109,331. Cars leased at close of 
period from railroad and express com- 


panies and all others were reported as | 
Refrigerator, 1,485; petroleum | 


follows: 
tank cars, 11,362; other tank cars, 15,091; 
stock cars, 2; gondola and hopper cals, 
637; other cars, 80; total, 28,660. 
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A.T.A. Rotocraft Committee 


The A.T.A. committee on helicopters 
has voted to change its name to A.T.A. 
committee oh rotocraft, according to the 
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Air Transport Association. The change 
was made because the committee felt it 
should broaden its name as it intended 
to study future developments in con- 
nection with converti-planes as well as 
helicopters, it said. 

At a meeting in Washington after dis- 
cussion on airworthiness, transport heli- 
copter specifications and performance, 
heliport requirements, operations cost 
and traffic potential, the committee set 
up subcommittees to make reports on 
each of these subjects. 


Greyvan Commends T.W. in 
Announcing ‘Ad’ Schedule 


An intensive advertising schedule in 
TRAFFIC WoRLD has been announced by 
Harry Gray, executive vice-president of 
Greyvan Lines, Inc., Chicago. The com- 
pany will run an advertisement a week 
for 52 weeks in TraFFIC WorLD, Mr. Gray 
said. The first advertisement appeared 
in the issue of September 5. 

Greyvan Lines’ decision to resume its 
advertising schedule in TraFFIC WoRLD 
came only after considerable examina- 
tion of “what would be best for us,” Mr. 
Gray said. Several years ago, Greyvan 
curtailed most of its national advertising 
in publications. In making his an- 
nouncement, Mr. Gray said Greyvan 
would advertise in TRAFFIC WoRLD exclu- 
sively, in the transportation field. 

“We feel that Trarric Wor.tp is the 
number one magazine to reach the traf- 
fic managers of national accounts and 
that it is read by all people in traffic,” 
Mr. Gray said. “On visiting traffic man- 
agers, both of large and small»scompanies, 
I find they all have one thing in common 
—they all possess a current or recent 
copy of that magazine.” 

Stressing the importance of the traffic 
manager in company moving operations, 
Mr. Gray said that he had found that 
the traffic manager had either a direct 
or indirect influence in the choice of 
movers. 

Use of TRrAFFIc WorLD to reach the 
traffic manager would supplement Grey- 
van Lines’ extensive direct mail cam- 
paign, begun last January, Mr. Gray 
said. Ladd, Gordon & Donald, Inc., Chi- 
cago, is Greyvan’s advertising agency. 

The company’s direct mail program 
consists of monthly mailings of novelty 
action sales promotion pieces in specially 
colored envelopes to numerous traffic 
managers. That the company’s sales 
promotion pieces are eye-catching is in- 
dicated by one piece which, when shaken 
up and down per instructions, flaps a 
pair of paper wings, under which is 
printed “The Move Is on the Way.” The 
novelty pieces also stress the fact that 
Greyvan Lines is affiliated with the 
Greyhound Lines. 


“Comments and letters from traffic 
managers indicate that we are getting 
good results from the direct mail cam- 
paign,” Mr. Gray said. “By establishing 
our affiliation with Greyhound, we em- 
phasize our financial responsibility. We 
also try to establish with our customers 
that by dealing with a company of our 
size, they are certain to get an excellent 
Service and fair play.” 


T.A.A. Indiana Forum 


Creation of a permanent sponsorship 
committee for its Indiana forum is an- 
hounced by the Transportation Associa- 


tion of America. The Indiana commit- 
tee will assist the association in 
organizing nine “enterprise councils” 
throughout that state. First to be or- 
ganized will be the Evansville council, 
on September 22, at a meeting sponsored 
by the Evansville committee and the 
local chamber of commerce. Among 
the Indiana sponsors are Warren W. 
Brown, president, Monon Railway, Chi- 
cago; E. J. Gibbons, division general 
manager, New York Central Railroad, 
Indianapolis; Paul Newsom, president, 
Newsom Trucking Co., Columbus, and 
H. H. Pevler, vice-president, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Chicago. 


Three-Day ‘Family Meeting’ 
Held by Wabash Railroad 


More than 300 representatives of the 
Wabash Railroad throughout the United 
States and Canada were called together 
by President Arthur K. Atkinson for a 
three-day “family meeting,” held in St. 
Louis on September 15-16, and in De- 
catur, Ill., on September 17. 

The September 15 session in the Statler 
hotel was attended by officials and key 
men of the sales, operating, engineering, 
accounting, purchasing, and law depart- 
ments, as well as officials of the subsidi- 
ary Ann Arbor Railroad and the New 
Jersey Indiana & Illinois Railroad. The 
affiliated American Refrigerator Transit 
Co. was also represented by its officials. 

While in St. Louis, the group inspected 
the extensive Wabash facilities adjacent 
to the new Produce Terminal at North 
Market Street, and visited the Wabash- 
developed area at Robertson, Mo. On 
September 16 a dinner was held for the 
representatives, their ladies, and mem- 
bers of the Wabash board of directors. 
The new 16 mm. color motion picture, 
“Once Upon the Wabash,” was shown. 

The entire group, including directors, 
traveled to Decatur September 17, where 
the board held its regular meeting. The 
entire party inspected the new $4,000,000 
freight yards which were recently com- 
pleted, the new diesel locomotive servic- 
ing facilities, new diesel engine main- 
tenance and repair shops, and a display 
of new rolling stock and locomotives ac- 
quired in the Wabash modernization pro- 
gram. 


Wilson Terminals Meeting 


The annual meeting for terminal 
managers and salesmen of the Wilson 
Freight Forwarding Co., Cincinnati, will 
be held September 26-27 in the Bedford 
Springs hotel, Bedford, Pa., President 
Leonard S. Shore has announced. Par- 
ticipating in the discussions, in addition 
to President Shore will be David M. 
Gantz, vice-president; Charles A. Logan, 
general sales manager, and Eli Cohan, 
of the Eli Cohan Advertising Agency, 
Cincinnati. 


Family Rail Fare Plans 


Family plan fares for Pullman pas- 
sengers on the Santa Fe Railway Sys- 
tem will go into effect September 21, 
according to R. T. Anderson, general 
passenger traffic manager. Plans are 
being made to extend the family plan 
to all coach trains, probably by October 
19, says Mr. Anderson. The plan pro- 
vides that one parent pay full fare, the 
other half fare, and that half fares be 
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paid for all members of the family be- 
tween the ages of five and 21 years. 

The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way announced it would extend the re- 
duced family fare rates, which for first 
class travel went into effect on that 
road September 1, to include rail coach 
travel. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has also 
announced inauguration of the reduced- 
cost family travel fare plan, the fares 
becoming effective for Pullman travelers 
on September 21 and for coach passen- 
gers on October 19. It said trips must 
start on Mondays, Tuesdays or Wednes- 
days to take advantage of the plan. 





Rolling Stock for C.P. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
period from July 20 to August 20 re- 


PERSONAL 





John W. Devins, vice-president and 
general manager of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, has been promoted 
by the board of 
directors to the 
newly-created posi- 
tion of executive 
vice-president. Mr. 
Devins will con- 
tinue in charge of 
the company’s op- 
erating department 
and perform such 
additional duties as 
are assigned by the 
president and di- 
rectors. He has 
headed the operat- 
ing department 
since 1934. For several years, before he 
joined the M. & St. L. staff, Mr. Devins 
worked in the operating departments 
of the North Western, Milwaukee, and 
Great Northern railways. 


* me * 


Louis Reznek, a member of the staff 
of the Commission for the last 20 years, 
has been appointed to the headquarters 
staff of National Tank Truck Carriers, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., C. Austin Suther- 
land, managing director, has announced. 
Mr. Reznek, who will take up his duties 
about October 1, will serve as a technical 
engineer, supervise the association’s 
safety program, and will work toward 
standardization of tank truck equip- 
ment. He served most of his time with 
the Commission as an engineer in the 
section of safety of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. He has been in charge of the 
engineering branch of that section since 
1945. 


J. W. Devins 


* * oS 


The board of directors of Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Corporation, Ltd., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, at a recent 
meeting appointed D. D. Tipton, gen- 
eral traffic manager, to the newly- 
created position of vice - president— 
traffic, with office in Chicago. Mr. Tip- 
ton will also serve in the same capacity, 
in Chicago, for the following subsidi- 
aries: Chromium Mining & Smelting 








ceived the following equipment from 
builders: 160 fifty-ton box cars; 7 
seventy-ton drop-end gondola cars; 29 
1,600-gallon tank cars; nine Class “B” 
coaches, and four baggage and express 
cars. 





Erie Sleeping Car Order 


Two ultra-modern sleeping cars have 
been ordered by the Erie Railroad for 
overnight service exclusively between the 
Youngstown, O., area and Chicago, Ver- 
non F. Green, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, has announced. The new 
all-room cars would cost approximately 
$190,000 each and would be fully air- 
conditioned, he said. Delivery is ex- 
pected in the first quarter of next year 
when they will replace the Pullman 
cars now in service. 


Corporation, Chicago; Pacific Northwest 
Alloys, Mead, Wash.; Montana Ferro- 
alloys, Inc., Woodstock, Tenn., and At- 
lantic Metallurgical Corporation, which 
operates the plant of Electro Reagents, 
Quebec, Ltd., at Beauharnois, Quebec. 
Mr. Tipton is a member of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago. 
* * a 

The Washington, D. C., law firm 
headed by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., has 
changed its name from LaRoe, Brown & 
Winn to LaRoe, Winn & Moerman. The 
name of Samuel H. Moerman was added 
to the firm name after the death of 
Frederick E. Brown. 

* * * 

Howard R. Hester has been named 
traveling passenger agent of the Sea- 
board Air Lines Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., effective 
September 16. His territory will include 
Philadelphia, eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey and Delaware. 

a * co 

Albert K. Brittan, formerly commer- 
cial agent of Acme Fast Freight, Inc., 
has been appointed traffic director of 
Henrietta M. Schumm Co., New York, 
N.Y., transportation consultants, effec- 
tive September 15. 

& * om 

H. Scott Byerly, formerly managing 
director of the National Council of Pri- 
vate Motor Truck Owners, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., has joined the staff of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., as 
assistant to the general manager, Ray G. 
Atherton. 


* ” * 


Appointment of Robert B. Walsh as 
manager of public relations and sales 
promotion has been announced by 
Roadway Express, Inc., Mr. Walsh, for- 
merly with Motor Cargo, Inc., at Cleve- 
land, O., is publicity chairman for the 


Communications for this department 


should be mailed to Editorial Department, 


Traffic World, 815 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Traffic Club of Cleveland and the Cleve- 
land Motor Transport Association and 
will continue to work with those organi- 
zations. 
a *~ - 
The promotion of Frank F. Kothman 
from assistant traffic manager to trafiic 


manager of the McCall Corporation, | 


Dayton, O., effec- 


has been an- 
nounced by B. E. 
Olsen, general traf- 
fic manager of the 
corporation. Mr, 
Kothman began his 
career in traffic 
with the McCall 
Corporation follow- 
ing his graduation 
from DePauw Uni- 
versity in June, 
1934. In the period 
that followed, he 
performed various traffic clerical duties, 
including those of chief clerk, and for 
the last two years was assistant traffic 
manager. 


F. F. Kothman 


* * ae 


William A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the business-education com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

* 7 > 

Gene P. Aloisio has been appointed 
freight traffic agent of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Monon Rail- 
way, with headquarters at Chicago, Il, 
succeeding Joseph T. Hickey, who was 
promoted to commercial agent at Chi- 
cago, effective September 16. The Monon 
also announced the appointment of 
Marion W. Gunn as industrial agent 
at Chicago. 

of * 7% 

William C. Burk, special representa- 
tive of the Santa Fe Railway public 
relations department at Chicago, has 
been appointed special representative of 
the Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., effective 
October 1. He will be succeeded in Chi- 
cago by W. J. Gordon Strachan, travel- 
ing representative at Los Angeles. 

cs * as 


Benjamin Miller, formerly a public re- 
lations officer in the Army, has joined 
the public relations staff of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads as a special 
representative. 

- * * 

Walter G. Freeman has been appointed 
general agent, freight department, of the 
Wabash Railroad Co., at Toronto, On- 
tario, effective September 16, succeed- 
ing the late J. C. Law. 


* ” - 


W. .H. Mitchell, formerly general 
freight agent at Cincinnati, O., has been 
appointed general freight agent in 
charge of sales and service of the Clinch- 
field Railroad, Erwin, Tenn., effective 
September 1. The position of general 
freight agent at Cincinnati has been 
abolished. 

Me = x 

A major shift of officers of the Rock 
Island Lines, occasioned in part by 
illness of A. G. Vogel, fuel traffic man- 
ager, now on leave of absence, has been 
announced by Ephraim Rigg, freight 
traffic vice-president. A. F. Hatcher, as- 
sistant general freight agent, Dallas, 
Tex., became acting fuel traffic man- 
ager at Chicago; L. R. Ragot, district 
freight and passenger agent at Rock 1s- 
land, Ill., was appointed acting assistant 
general freight agent at Dallas; J. =. 
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#THIS YOUR BOSS? 





Seatrain Savings System 


15 Broad Street 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-2470 


Atlanta, Ga. 
WAlnut 7275 


New Orleans, La. 
RAymond 8481 


St. Louis, Mo. 
GArfield 1171 


Houston, Tex. 
CHarter 0661 


Savannah, Ga. 
2-3171 


Dallas, Tex. 
PRospect 8476 


ee] 


"I stuck my neck out, Bob, 
but | got you your raise!” 


Your boss may not be this type, but... 
ALL BOSSES WANT TO CUT COSTS— 
And recognize the man who brings 
them down. Check the savings of 


Seatrain if you’re in the shaded areas, 






Direct routes and regular schedules between the 
Port of New York and Ports of New Orleans, 
Savannah and Houston (Texas City). Load rail 
cars at your plant—Route: Rail-Seatrain-Rail— 
your carloads move from plant to consignees’ 
siding with seals unbroken. You control the 
transit time. 





*, ry 
%o TEXAS on \ ome 





SEATRAIN LINES, INC. 





Tee Pee Willic 





Don’t saw-um woman 
in half .. . but do cut 
straight across state of 


FEE \WNinois. Avoid-um big 
& city freight yard con- 


VA Mj b gestion. 


TOLEDO, PEORIA & 
WESTERN RAILROAD 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


between major terminals 


THEBES EVANSVILLE 


CHAFFEE 


CHICAGO «& EASTERN 
ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


More New POWER 


for the M. & ST. L, 













Edwards, traveling freight agent, Daven- 
port, Ia. was promoted to acting dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent at 


Rock Island; T. V. Helmcamp, general ' 


agent, El Paso, Tex., became division 
freight agent at Ft. Worth, Tex.; and 
D. C. Peters, traveling freight agent, El 
Paso, was appointed general agent there. 
The changes became effective Septem- 
ber 16. 
* * oe 

Appointment of Hillis Kindt to the 
newly-created position of vice-president 
in charge of terminal operations at 
Seattle, Wash., has been announced by 
West Coast Fast Freight, Inc. 


* * * 


Thomas Trone, formerly supervisor of 
the international reservations depart- 
ment of Trans World Airlines at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been named sales 
representative for Trans World Air- 
lines in Washington. 

* * * 

John J. Creary, who has been sales 
representative for Motor Freight Ex- 
press, Inc., in the Philadelphia, Pa., area 
for the past six years, has been pro- 
moted to the position of district sales 
manager at Philadelphia. 

* * a 


Norman B. Baylis has been appointed 
as a member of the -Public Service 
Commission of Delaware for a term of 
six years to succeed Commissioner Wal- 
ter C. Phillips, whose term expired Sep- 
tember 1. 

Po ac * 

C. P. Collier, Jr., has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Central of 
Georgia Railway at Denver, Colo., ef- 
fective September 16, succeeding the 
late J. G. Simon. 

* * * 

Robert A. Wogan, general agent for 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road at Boston, Mass., has retired on 
pension after 28 years of continuous 
service. 

so * * 

Oscar G. Tandy, who has been asso- 
ciated with Youngblood Truck Lines, 
Inc., Fletcher, N. C., since 1940, has 
been appointed vice-president and sales 
manager of the company. 

ca * a 


E. A. Whitehouse has been promoted 
to the position of export-import traffic 
manager of Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Long 
Island City, N.Y. He will continue as 
export traffic manager of the company’s 
E. R. Squibb & Sons Overseas Division, 
a position he has held for the last nine 
years. 

* * a 

A. Knighton Seidel has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of con- 
troller of Ringsby Truck Lines, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

* * + 

Richard A. Strickland, formerly vice- 
president of Gartley & Associates, Inc., 
public relations counsel, has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations of 
the Railway Express Agency. 


* & a 


Jay R. Angle has been appointed 
freight service representative at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., effective September 16. 

a a a 

Appointment of Clyde A. Pearson of 
St. Paul, Minn., as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway has 
been announced by John M. Budd, presi- 
dent. 


TRAFFIC Wor 


It’s “easy as pie” to get expert 
help and advice on those hot 
transportation problems. Just 
call a Southern Railway freight 
traffic representative. 


OUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
erves the South 


ojo BRIDG 


Speedy Service For Shippers 


Coordinated through freight service for 
traffic moving between New England and 
the south and west; Eastern Canada and 
the south. Consult nearest D & H Traffic 
Representative for detailed information. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


RAILROAD CORPORATION 
Albany 1, N. Y. 





NEW ORLEANS 
PORT ARTHUR 
BEAUMONT 
BATON ROUGE 
LAKE CHARLES 
3. W. SCOTT 

Vice Pres. - Traffic 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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THE DIRECT CENTRAL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
ROUTE < 


“Rio-Grande 


— oe 


F.C. HOGUE 
Vice-President, Traffic 


DENVER « RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
RAILROAD 
Rie Grande Building « Denver, Colerade 


CHICAGO //, 

and NORTH SE 
WESTERN \ | pati” 
3435/7, ne 


*QUICK ACTION 

USE ERIE’S *0.A. 

CAR LOCATER 
SERVICE 


Phone Your Erie 
Representative 


..- Mark of 
PROGRESS 
in Railroading 


NEWS OF 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Eugene Landis, general traffic man- 
ager, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, was elected chairman of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners at the chapter’s regular monthly 
luncheon meeting September 11 in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. John B. Palmer, 
general agent, Texas & Pacific Railway, 
was elected vice-chairman; Gerald E. 
Franzen, assistant traffic director, Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce & Indus- 
try, was elected secretary; and Arnold J. 
Larson, general traffic manager, Mason- 
ite Corporation, was elected treasurer. 
Two new directors were elected. They 
are: George McElroy, manager, trans- 
portation department, Ceco Steel Cor- 
poration, and W. H. Herrin, general 
freight agent, Southern Pacific Lines. 

x * oe 


John C. Alexander, traffic agent at 
Point Breeze for the Western Electric 
Co., and president of the Traffic Club of 
Baltimore, Md., presented Mercy Hospi- 
tal of Baltimore with an iron lung Sep- 
tember 9, which was purchased for the 
hospital by the club. Funds for the iron 
lung were raised through sale of “sock 
purses” to the membership. J. V. Culler, 
Mathieson Chemical Co.; S. M. Whisner, 
Chicago Express, Inc.; and W. W. Lang, 
of Riss & Co., served as members of the 
fund-raising committee. Mr. Alexander 
said that as the lung was portable it 
might be used not only for polio treat- 
ment in the hospital, but also by the 
fire department and rescue squads on 
occasions of drownings, suffocations, 
electrocutions, heart trouble, and other 
cases where artificial respiration was 
required. 

co * *” 

The Department of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Omaha (Neb.) Public 
Schools, in cooperation with the Omaha 
Traffic Club and the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, for the sixteenth consecutive 
year, will offer courses in freight traffic 
management beginning with the fall 
term of the 1953-54 educational program, 
the traffic club has announced. 


* * * 


The Traffic Club of Denver and the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School of the 
Denver public school system for the 
fifteenth year are cooperating to offer 
evening classes for this interested in 
freight traffic management. Classes will 
be offered in fundamentals of freight 
traffic management, advanced freight 
traffic management, I.C.C. practice and 
procedure, and industrial traffic man- 
agement and transportation economics. 

* * 


The Clearing-Cicero Traffic Confer- 
ence, Chicago, will hold a motor trans- 
portation night dinner meeting October 
8 in Pilsen Park Hall, it is announced 
by Larry Mahoney, of Blue Arrow Trans- 
port Lines, chairman of the motor trans- 
portation committee. Edward T. Keen, 
Hot Point Co., is conference president. 

af * * 


Allen J. Greenough, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, was guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Traffic As- 





IML sliding tandem converts in 
5 minutes to short wheel base 


Here’s the flexibility that connecting car- 
riers require. It’s as simple as moving the 
rear wheels forward—up to 6 feet—and 
changing over to a single drive tractor. 
IML designed the sliding tandem trailer 
and now has 50 units in successful 
operation. 


INTERSTATE MOTOR LINES, Inc. 


General Offices: 235 West 3rd South 
Other main terminals: 
Chicago, Denver, Sacramento, 

San Francisco, Oakland-Berkeley 


a z/ 


LET US TELL 
YOU ABOUT 


Wil; 
S 
FACILITIES AT 
THE PORT OF 
NORFOLK ON 
HAMPTON ROADS 


WwW. C. SAWYER 
General Foreign Freight Agent 
Phone: 

New York — BArclay 7-1090 
Norfolk, Va. — 2-6589 


Norfpotk... Western. 


RAILWAY 


LA Ee. 


General Offices: K of P Bldg. * Indianapolis 
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CHECK points For SHIPPERS: | 





UP-TO-THE-MINUTE YARDS 


Radio communication, track scales, push- 
button switching speed your freight at 
New York Central's key yards. Yes, on every 
point, Central service checks as finest. 


New York Central > 











Shows Employees | 


SAFE HANDLING’ 


Our specially built transpar- 





ent-side box car demonstrates 


to employees safest loading | 








and handling methods. 











sociation of New Haven County,-at West 
Haven, Conn., September 14. 
* * a 


At the annual election of officers con- 
ducted by Phi Alpha Gamma Upsilon, 
honorary traffic fraternity of the school 
of traffic, Golden Gate College, San 
Francisco, Calif., Don E. Morgan, super- 
visory traffic manager, transportation 
section, Headquarters Sixth Army, was 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were: Keith Brown, assistant traffic 
manager, W. P. Fuller Co., executive vice- 
president; Robert Ross, assistant to 
regional traffic manager, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., secretary; Woodrow Wil- 
liamson, special representative, Inland 
Freight Lines, treasurer; Charles Far- 
quay, assistant traffic manager, John 
Sexton & Co., vice-president, member- 


ship; Jess W. Carter, assistant traffic 
manager, Koret of California, vice- 
president, standards; Joe Elliot, Em- 


porium, vice-president, social; and Marie 
L. Morgan, traffic clerk, Presidio of San 
Francisco, vice-president, publicity. 

* Es oa 


A nominating committee will be elected 
at the regular business meeting of the 
Traffic Club of New York, N.Y., in the 
Music Room of the Biltmore hotel, 
September 29. Reports will be made by 
chairmen of the standing committees. 

* * * 


A meeting of the Western North Caro- 
lina Traffic Club, Asheville, scheduled for 
September 29, has been postponed to 
October 6 at the Waynesville (N.C.) 
Country Club Inn, according to Roy F. 
Smith, secretary-treasurer of the club. 


* a * 


An information center has been set 
up in the Traffic Club of Greater Los 
Angeles, Calif., by the educational com- 
mittee of the club. The committee said 
that any member having a traffic prob- 
lem or question could receive an answer 
to it by addressing a letter, in duplicate, 
to Chuck Ghodzko, of the California 
Cartage Co., at the traffic club. 

ca tk a 

The annual fall golf outing of the 
Transportation Club of Seattle, Wash., 
will be held at the Rainier Golf and 
Country Club October 16, according to 
Marshall O. Culton, chairman of the 
outing. 

* ok * 

Ira S. Nelson, district supervisor of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, spoke 
on functions of the I.C.C. in relation to 
interstate activities of industry and com- 
merce at the first regular meeting of the 
Granite State Chapter of the Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity at 
Daeris Tea Room, Dover, N.H., Septem- 
ber 10. 

bs * 

William O. Sword, chairman of the 
“Committee of 100” of the Wyoming 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, will be 
the guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Wyoming Valley Traffic Club at the 
Kingston House, Kingston, Pa., October 7. 

* * * 


The first fall meeting of the Motor 
City Traffic Club forum will be held in 
the Jade Room of the Detroit-Leland 
hotel, Detroit, Mich., September 28. The 
meeting will be a mock I.C.C. hearing. 
The club also announced the date of its 
annual dinner as January 19, at the 
Statler hotel. 

a * co 

J. D. Ferguson, president of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, will be 
the speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Ontario division of the Canadian In- 
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PEORIA 


For Fast Peoria Gateway 
Terminal Handling 
Specify Via 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
AND P. & P. U. RY. 


A STRAIGHT LINE IS 
STILL THE SHORTEST . 
DISTANCE BETWEEN 
TWO POINTS! 


Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Co. 


E. F. STOCK, Genero! Traffic Manager 
Union Station, Peoria 2, Illinois 
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1700 N. Waterman Ave.—VI 2-6000 
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dustrial Traffic League at the Hotel 
London, London, Ont., October 22. It 
will be the annual meeting of the league 
and a business session will precede the 


dinner. 
* + . 


New officers of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Traffic Association will be installed at 
the club’s first fall meeting in the Sun 
Parlor of the Stratfield hotel, Septem- 
ber 21. 


s s x 
Two films, including the “Maryland 
Road Test,” will be shown at the first 
fall meeting of the Cleveland (O.) Chap- 
ter of the Delta Nu Alpha Transporta- 
tion Fraternity, September 28. The films 
will be shown in the projection room of 
Fenn College, according to Gerald E. 
Melter, publicity chairman. 
Sd * + 


R. T. Brodhead, of Delta-C. & S. Air 
Lines, showed travel movies of Miami 
and the West Indies at a meeting of 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Detroit, 
Mich., at the Harmonie Society Sep- 
tember 10. 


s . . 

Arthur Arsham, transportation attor- 
ney, was guest speaker at a meeting of 
the Raritan (N.J.) Traffic Club held at 
the Roger Smith hotel September 8. In 
his address, “Many Voices—Many 
Rooms,” Mr. Arsham discussed a number 
of problems in the transportation in- 
dustry including pending legislation. 

- ae * 


Perry T. Ford, executive director of the 
Ohio Trucking Association, addressed 
members of the Columbus (O.) Chapter 
of the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity at a meeting of the chapter 
at the Riverside Restaurant September 
14. Mr. Ford spoke on the “Ohio Axle 
Mile Tax.” 

& * * 

Transportation classes were begun at 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) University Sep- 
tember 14 under the sponsorship of the 
Oklahoma City Transportation Club, 
Oklahoma City Chapter of the Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity, and 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A new course in transportation law 
will be offered at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, O., according to the Cincinnati 
Traffic Club. The club also announced 
that Xavier University of Cincinnati, 
would offer four courses in traffic man- 
agement and interstate commerce law. 


oa oe ¥ 
John H. Kappmeier, representative of 

the New Jersey Motor Truck Association, 
and division sales manager, Associated 
Transport, Inc., was the guest speaker 
at the September meeting of the Cen- 
tral New Jersey Chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity at 
Highland Park, NJ. Mr. Kappmeier 
spoke on “Motor Vehicles in Our Econ- 
omy.” 

z= 7 7” 
Correction 


In an item concerning the program 
for the September 14 meeting of the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis, Mo., published 
on page 95 of the September 12 issue of 
TRAFFIC WORLD, it was stated, errone- 
ously, that “the next meeting” of the 
club was scheduled for October 21. The 
date for this meeting is September 21, 
not October 21. At the September 21 
meeting a Norfolk: & Western motion 
picture, “Operation Fast Freight,” de- 
picting operation of N. & W. merchan- 
dise trains, will be shown. The club 
will observe “Past Presidents’ Day” at 
its September 28 meeting. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 
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Help Wanted 


ASSISTANT to Traffic Manager—Position 
open for man not over 35 years of age with 
diversified rail experience for Southern pe- 
troleum industry. Experience in petroleum 
transportation desired but not essential. 
Give complete experience and qualifications 
with minimum salary expected. Box No. 489. 











Situations Wanted 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—33, broad knowl- 
edge and experience in all traffic functions: 
control, supervision and company represen- 
tation in traffic matters. Rail rate expert - 
desires relocate as Traffic Manager or Assist- 
ant. Box No. 494. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER: Age 32, 9 years man- 
agement experience. Excellent Rail and 
Motor Carrier rate background. Traffic Col- 
lege graduate. ICC Practitioner. W.T.L. 
Territory preferred. Box No. 493. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 22 years experience 
general traffic, rail, truck and water; rates, 
routing, claims, warehousing and distribu- 
tion; general economics and transportation 
law and procedures. Box No. 492. 


TRAFFIC SCHOOL Grad & ICC practitioner. 
Age 34 with 11 yrs. varied traffic experience 
including rating & freight bill auditing de- 
sires position as Asst. Traffic Manager or 
equivalent with opportunity for advance- 
ment. Prefer to be located in Northern New 
Jersey or Metropolitan New York Area. Box 
No. 491. 














Educational Books and Courses 


I.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE QF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION in its 
NEW REVISED 4th EDITION still only $6.00. 
This is the book used by the author J. H. 
Tedrow, LL.B in the University of Kansas 
City, with a record of 90% admitted to prac- 
tice. Compact, simple, comprehensive. Covers 
Acts, history, practice, evidence. Quizzés 
and pleading forms. Ove: 250 leading cases 
discussed. A complete practitioners’ course 
for class or individual study. Endorsed by 
well-known traffic men and lawyers. Study 
for 10 days and if not satisfactory your $6.00 
refunded. Wm. C. Brown Company, Pub- 
lishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained for our graduates? 

Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, including 
General Traffic Managers with many years of 
experience and training, as well as young, am- 
bitious, recent graduates who can be developed 
as understudies for positions of responsibility. 

Also included are specialists in many different 
phases of Traffic-Practitioners—Tariff Compilers 
—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as well as men 
with varying degrees of experience in Rates— 
Routes—Transit—Demurrage—Storage — Claims 
—Classifications. In fact, any and all duties in 
a Traffic Department. 

Just drop a line outlining your needs to the 
nearest office: 


COLLEGE OF 


ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


22 West Madison St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

615 Griswold Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


ACADEMY OF 


ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


253 Broadway 

New York 7, N.Y. 
1422 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





STOPS IN 


TRANSIT 





IPKE THERK WIELINGA, 25-year- 
old Dutch emigrant en route to 
Australia, confused airline officials in 
The Hague recently by requesting per- 
mission for him and his wife to para- 
chute from the plane which was taking 
them to their new home in Bourne, New 
South Wales. Mr. Wielinga told officials 
of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines there that 
it would save them two days train travel 
from Sydney to Bourne if permission 
would be granted. However, the airline 
- advised him that world civil aviation au- 
thorities did not encourage this method 
of leaving an airliner and permission 
could not be granted.—From the North 
American News Bureau, KLM Royal 

Dutch Airlines. 
* 


ue os 


ESPITE the widely differing eco- 

nomic background conditions in 
the two countries, there is a striking 
similarity in the fortunes of the railway 
systems in Britain and the USA. 
Preliminary 1952 estimates for class one 
lines put over by the Association of 
American Railroads report that while 
the railways there have continually re- 
quested steel allocations for at least 
10,000 new freight cars monthly, pro- 
duction dropped as low as 3,762 last 
September. Some 65,000 new cars were 
placed in service during 1952; because 
of withdrawals at the rate of 5,000 
monthly the net gain in stock was slight. 
Despite a small decline in traffic (about 
5 per cent in freight ton-miles and pas- 
senger-miles), the railways ended 1952 
with a slight improvement in their 
financial condition due to a 6.8 per cent 
increase in freight rates last spring. 
After paying a record peacetime sum 
in taxes the class one lines had a net 
operating income equivalent to 4 per 
cent on their net investment. What is 
continually surprising to the European 
observer are the enormous sums recur- 
rently invested in new capital expendi- 
tures; in 1952 the sum so invested was 
1,374 million dollars, the second largest 
ever recorded. It is amusing to note 
that the branch line problem is just as 
desperate in the U.S.; on the Jersey 
Central line a train running the seven 
miles between Newark and Elizabethport 
and once well loaded now carries only 
one or two passengers a day. Annual 
revenue totals 75 dollars—one-sixtieth 
of the cost of running the train—Mod- 
ern Transport, London, England. 

* * * 


HIEF Counsel Reidy of the Commis- 

sion, in his remarks welcoming 
Commissioner Tuggle to the Commission 
in ceremonies September 8, noted that 
Commissioner Tuggle’s father had been a 
prominent Republican and an attorney 
in Kentucky, while the new Commission- 
er’s uncle had been an equally prominent 
Democrat, and an attorney. 

“It’s no wonder,” Mr. Reidy said, “that 
between the two of them they corralled 
most of the legal business in eastern 
Kentucky.” 
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TRAFFIC DATES 


SEPTEMBER 


21-23—Associated Traffic Clubs of America (30th 
annual meeting), Boston, Mass. 

21-24—National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners (annual conven- 
tion), New York, N.Y. 

21-24—Propeller Club of the United States (an- 
nual convention), Cleveland, O. 

22 —Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, 
Houston, Tex. 

22-23—Freight Claim Forum, Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference (shipper-carrier 
meeting), Atlanta, Ga. 

22-24—Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

23-24—Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
New York, N.Y. 

23-25—New England Shippers Advisory Board, 
Poland Springs, Me. 

23-27—Local Cartage National Conference (10th 
anniversary convention), St. Louis, Mo. 

28-30—Signal Section, Association of American 
Railroads, St. Louis, Mo. 

30  —Northeastern Motor Carrier Claim Con- 
ference, Baltimore, Md. 

30  —National Traffic Committee of the Truck- 
ing Industry, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 


1-2 —National Traffic Committee of the Truck- 
ing Industry, Washington, D.C. 

6-8 —National Association of Shippers Advis- 
ory Boards, Omaha, Neb. 

8 —Michigan Freight Claim Association (four- 
state shipper-carrier conference), Detroit, 
Mich. 

9 —Middlewest Shipper-Motor Carrier Confer- 
ence (annual meeting), St. Louis, Mo. 

13. —National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion (annual meeting and forum), Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


20 —College of Advanced Traffic Alumni As. 
sociation (annual reunion), Chicago, !}!I. 

20-22—Communications Section, Association of 
American Railroads, San Antonio, Tex. 

20-22—Society of Industrial Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers (Expositicn, 
Packaging Competition and Short Course), 
Boston, Mass. 

21-22—Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, Peoria, 
il. 

22  —Ontario Division, Canadian Industrial 
Traffic League (annual meeting), London, 
Ontario, Canada. 

24-25—Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity 
(annual national meeting), Wilmington, 
Del. 

26-30—American Trucking Associations, Inc. (20th 
annual convention), Los Angeles, Calif. 

28-29—Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, Fargo, 
N.D. 


NOVEMBER 


5 —Southwest Shippers Motor Carrier Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

16 Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, 
New Orleans, La. 

16-18—Fortieth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 

19-20—National Industrial Traffic League (annual 
meeting), New Orleans, La. (Executive 
committee meets November 17-18). 


DECEMBER 
2-3 —Trans - Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, 
Joplin, Mo. 
7-8 —Central Western Shippers Advisory Board, 
Boise, Ida. 
JANUARY 


28-29—National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc. (fifteenth annual meeting), 
Chicago, Ill. 





Annual Dinner Dates of Traffic Clubs 


OCTOBER 
6 —Albuquerque Traffic Club, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 
6 —Women’s Traffic Association of Jackson- 


ville, Jacksonville, Fla. 
13. —Columbia Traffic Club, Columbia, S.C. 
13. —Transportation Club of Decatur, Decatur, 
il. 
13. —Raritan Traffic Club, New Brunswick, N.J. 
14. —Berkshire County Traffic Association, Pitts- 


field, Mass. 

20 -—Traffic Club of Baton Rouge, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

21  —Transportation Club of Evansville, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


27. —Transportation Club of Des Moines, Ia., 
Inc., Des Moines, la. 


NOVEMBER 


5  —Women’s Traffic Club of Trenton, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 
5 —Transportation Club of Peoria, Peoria, Ill. 
9 —Women’s Traffic Club of Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
12 —Indianapolis Traffic Club, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
12 —Buffalo Transportation Club, Buffalo, N.Y. 
12. —Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago, Chicago, 
ill. 





17. —El Paso Traffic Club, El Paso, Tex. 

17 —Women’s Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

18 —Transportation 
Bloomington, Ill. 

20 —Women’s Traffic Club of Long Beach-Los 
Angeles Harbor, Long Beach, Calif. 


25  —Denver Commercial Traffic Club, Denver, 
Colo. 


Club of Bloomington, 


DECEMBER 


1 —Canton Traffic Club, Canton, O. 
1 —Traffic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
3 —Traffic Club of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
3 —Los Angeles Traffic Managers’ Conference 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
3  —Flint Traffic Club, Flint, Mich. 
8 —Transportation Club of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
8 —Appalachian Traffic Club, Kingsport, Tenn. 
8 -—Traffic Club of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
10 —Corpus Christi Traffic Association, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 
10 —Oklahoma City Transportation Club, Okle- 
homa City, Okla. 
19 —Transportation Club of Denver, Denver, 


Colo. 
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Expansion Is System Wide 


Pacific Intermountain Express Co., 
transcontinental motor freight carrier, 
has expanded and augmented its pick- 
up and delivery, over-the-road, and 
terminal facilities in a move to provide 
increased service for shippers and re- 
ceivers of motor freight. 

Although all terminals and sales 
offices are included in the over-all pro- 
gram, the most outstanding improve- 
ments are as follows: 

Los Angeles, Calif—P-1I-E has ex- 
panded its pickup and delivery fleet 
serving greater Los Angeles to a total 
of 90 units. The area served now in- 
cludes the San Fernando Valley, all 
harbor ports and the greater eastern 
Los Angeles area, including Riverside 
and San Bernardino. 

A new expedited service providing 
next morning delivery in Las Vegas 
and second morning delivery in Salt 
Lake City has been started at the Los 
Angeles terminal to provide faster 
service for receivers in these two areas. 

Kansas City, Mo.—-P:I-E’s new 48- 
door terminal, completed the first of 
the year, is now providing expedited 
service for shippers and receivers in 
the greater Kansas City area. 

Oakland, Calif.—75 flatracks are 
now rolling on the firm’s western divi- 
sion to increase P-I-E’s capacity for 

handling heavy shipments that must 
be crane or side loaded. 

New terminals have been construct- 
ed or leased in Pocatello, Colorado 
Springs, Provo and Las Vegas. In addi- 
tion to these terminal facilities P-I-E 
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ps omnngle of P-I-E’s expansion program is the recent nites of 5.43 acres 
for the enlargement of P-1-E’s Oakland Terminal. 





Reefer Research Continues 


Denver, Colorado.—With the object 
of expanding its refrigeration service 
and furnishing shippers of perishable 
commodities with the latest improve- 
ments, P-1-E is continuing its refrig- 
eration research and equipment testing 
program. 

Thirty-two reefers are now in service 
handling frozen foods, meat, poultry 
products and other commodities re- 
quiring controlled temperatures be- 
tween —5°F. and 45°F. 





now has sales offices located in Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati. Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, New York City, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C. 
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PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


TERMINAL & SALES OFFICES 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (GENERAL OFFICES) 
OGDEN, UTAH 
PIOCHE. NEVADA 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 
RENO, NEVADA 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Import Traffic Representative 
Appointed at Chicago 


Chicago, Ill_—Midwestern importers 
utilizing the P-I-E ship-to-shore-to- 
door service for trans-Pacific imports 
can now call upon an import traffic 
specialist for assistance. The special 
representative will serve importers 
throughout the area receiving ship- 
ments via California ports. 





Thru-Trailer Service Expanded 


Scheduled thru-trailer services are 
now in operation between the Pacific 
Coast areas of San Francisco-Oakland 
and Los Angeles as far east as New 
York, plus a similar service into and 
out of Cleveland and ee 
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New McLean "ton-a- minute" terminal 


MOVES YOUR FREIGHT FASTER & SAFER 


Better service .. . faster service . . . safer service 
is now offered shippers along the Eastern Seaboard. 
The new McLean terminal in Winston-Salem— 
largest independently owned motor freight termi- 
nal in the world—was designed to handle 3,000,000 
pounds of freight every 24 hours .. . an average 
of over a ton a minute! 


Movement of freight which requires reloading at 
Winston-Salem, as well as direct shipments to and 
from this area, is expedited by this new functional 
terminal. An ingenious floor-type ‘““Towveyor” drag- 
line system keeps cargo moving around the 130 
by 650 foot structure for loading or unloading 
trailers at the 118-track dock. 


The latest in the McLean chain of 37 terminals 
from Atlanta to Boston, this modern structure em- 
bodies the most advanced design and latest equip- 
ment. 


An attractive, illustrated brochure describing the 





Diagram of “Towveyor” 
in New McLean Terminal 


new terminal and how it operates is yours for the 
asking. And help with your specific shipping prob- 
lem is always available from your McLean sales 
representative . . . a motor transportation expert. 
For your free terminal brochure, and complete in- 
formation about McLean service, write Dept. TW, 
Box 213, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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